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THE 

END OF 
SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 


by Heidi McClellan, '73 


unday, May 27,8 am. My clang- 

ing alarm sends me out of my 

bed and over to my window. Of 
course, it’s raining. I have attended 
five Oberlin commencements since 
1967, all of them beautiful, festive af- 
fairs held on green, sun-dappled Tap- 
pan Square. All, that is, except this 
one, my fifth and unfortunately my 
own. Well, I reflect, it isn’t really 
raining. It’s just sort of soggy and 
gray and cold and dismal. Maybe 
they'll have it outside. 


I remain at the window, giving this 
unhappy turn of events some thought. 
Maybe it'll clear up. There’s some 
blue over there . . . oh boy, just look 
at those thunderclouds on the north- 
west horizon. Gosh, it’s cold-looking 
out there. Face it, kid, it’s Finney 
Chapel. 

But it isn’t fair, my mind keeps re- 
peating as I go through the big-event 
hairwashing and dressing rituals. It 
just isn’t fair. It’s like raining on a 
wedding or something. It portends 
evil and it’s downright discouraging. 
Previous years pass in review: Re- 
member Susan’s graduation, and af- 
ter that Toby’s, and then Jane's? It 
simply isn’t fair. But it isn’t really 
raining. Maybe theyll have it out- 
side. 

Ten o'clock and I'm ready. Out I 
go, feeling strange in my good dress 
and shoes. It’s definitely not raining. 


Of course it'll be outside. At the 
corner of Vine and Professor, a 
friendly administrator and _ family 


pass me on their bicycles. They are 
returning from Tappan Square. “Hi, 
Heidi! It isn’t going to be outside!” 


my friend calls cheerily. Drop dead, 
I think cheerily. Oh well, I guess 
I’ve got to go through with it. I hope 
my sister and brother-in-law sneak 
in somehow. What a colossal drag, 
I reflect bitterly. 

At the corner of College and Pro- 
fessor, I meet Dale Lewis, former 
WOBC station manager, looking 
slightly unusual but still familiar and 
comforting in a coat and tie. “What 
a drag,” he says in greeting and I 
concur. Nevertheless, we smile at 
one another. It seems fitting that we 
two old friendly-competitive news- 
hounds should walk a few yards to- 
gether on this day. As we talk 
quietly and go towards Warner Gym, 
my spirits begin to lift a bit. The 
whole thing is beginning to seem 
ironic now. Serves me right for say- 
ing the sun never shines on Oberlin. 

Then we're in Warner, scene of the 
post-registration course change stam- 
pede and other fond memories. [ 
get in the proper line (College KI- 
So) and I am assigned a number 
which I am told to remember. For- 


tunately, I am also given a ticket with 


the number on it. They briefed us on 
the proper procedure on Friday, so 
I know that I am to go upstairs, find 
my number on the floor, and stand 
in that spot. 

I go upstairs. It’s chaos, but or- 
ganized chaos. Mr. Buell is there, 
ebullient in cap and gown. Ms. 
Fuller is there, harried in cap and 
gown, kneeling on the floor while 
searching through a huge computer 
printout and talking to one of my 
classmates, who indubitably has lost 
his card and forgotten his number. 
I feel one last moment of panic. What 
if my number isn’t on the floor? Did 
that course last fall really count as a 
seminar? What if .. .? I find my 
number. I am expected. I stand on 
it and feel smug. 

I look around. I am in the main 
gym, with all the other seniors from 
M to Z. No one else is standing on 
his or her number, so I start milling 
around. Nearly everyone is in a dress 
or a tie, and everyone looks nice. 
Nice, and also familiar. I’m glad we 
arent wearing caps and gowns, 
which strike me as sort of academic 
disguises. We look like ourselves— 
slicked down and polished up, but 
ourselves. We talk and laugh and 
we all start feeling happier. 

Suddenly we become aware of pro- 
fessors bellowing “Get on your num- 
bers!” We obey, and gradually the 
undulating caterpillar of about-to-be- 
graduates turns into an orderly line. 
I watch the process in hypnotic fas- 
cination until I hear a voice impa- 
tiently calling my number and I 
scurry into place. Soon were all in 
line and then—“here we go!” whispers 
run through the line. We start march- 
ing. 

False alarm. Were not going out, 
were only going to the dance studio 
to join the A through L line. Soon 
were all crammed into one room, 
and spirits are definitely on the rise. 
We shout comments and insults at 
one another. “Whooo-eee. Look at 
Glen, didn’t know he owned a tie.” 
“Hey Diane, I see you borrowed a 
pair of shoes.” “Somebody got a hair- 
cut!” Then over our din is a profes- 
sorial voice: “Please get in line!” 
Laughing and complaining, we com- 

ly. 
Then, rather suddenly, it becomes 
quiet. Our line has been formed in 
the dance studio in long curves—A’s 
on one end, down to the C’s, back 
up to the G’s, down to the K’s, etc. 
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As an M, I am standing in about the 
middle of the snake. The line begins 
to move now and this time we are 
really marching out, as _ faculty 
marshals check one more time to be 
sure we are in our proper places. 
I watch my classmates move in front 
of me. Some smile, some wink, some 
look straight ahead. We are all sub- 
dued and quiet, and I suspect we 
are all unexpectedly touched by this 
moment. We have not been together 
as a class since our orientation, and 
our sense of class loyalty is weak 
enough to be nearly non-existent. 
Yet here we are—we came in together 
four years ago and we are marching 
out together now, and we have shared 
many things. Individual friends 
walk by, and we look at each other 
hard, and smile or say hi. My reyv- 
erie is broken only when I hear Class 
President Tom  Theado yelling 
“C'mon Heidi, move it—jeez!” and I 
realize that my line started moving 
about 30 seconds ago while I stood 
still. I catch up, go out the door, 
and down the stairs. 

I am outside, going down the steps 
of Warner. When I went in half an 
hour ago, the campus was virtually 


deserted. Now it has been trans- 
formed—the sidelines of our march- 
ing route are packed, with alumni, 
friends, undergraduates, and out-of- 
luck relatives. My roommate is there, 
looking unsure of whether to laugh 
or cry. I know how she feels, as she 
watches me, her boyfriend, and all 
her other friends go by. Two of my 
best friends graduated last year. You 
know you'll see them again, but this 
is the end of something special. 

I feel very important as we walk 
along. Hey, how about this, all these 
folks turned out to honor me and my 
buddies! I can’t help grinning, but 
I am also anxious to look appropriate- 
ly dignified. The editor of the town 
newspaper snaps my picture, my 
brother-in-law calls my name, and 
it’s all sort of a gas. The line flows 
past Peters and down the street 
fairly smoothly—a few stops and 
starts—and then I am in Finney. 

The organ is triumphantly boom- 
ing, the place is packed, parents 
wave and flashbulbs explode. I am 
seized with stage fright. I want to 
look for my folks, and do so surrep- 
titiously. No luck. I decide it would 
be improper to crane my neck and 
search the back balcony; I must just 
assume they made it. My row files 
into a pew and we wait. Like all the 
other honor students, I am feverishly 
searching the program for the distinc- 
tion list. I find it. There’s my name. 
Whew! 

We are all in and we are seated, 
and the faculty come down the aisle. 
I am disappointed by the absence of 
some of the faculty members, but sev- 
eral whom I had hoped would be 
there, are. The faculty is on stage 
now, the chapél quiets down, and the 
commencement exercises begin. Mr. 
Byers delivers the invocation, and 
Tom Theado speaks on the need for 
our continuing commitment to educa- 
tion. It is a good speech, but my 
mind is wandering as I sit and look 
at my classmates and my professors, 
and try to grasp, to accept, a situa- 
tion which is becoming more unreal 
every minute. 

This is my commencement, I tell 
myself, the event I have been work- 
ing towards for four years, and I 


or 


should be really feeling it and ex- 
periencing it. This, I know, is a mo- 
mentous event. But, as during most 
momentous events, I feel like Emily 
in Our Town, watching her own fu- 
neral. Intellectually I know that the 
significance of these few minutes is 
great. Emotionally, I just can't get 
hold of everything. It seems a bit 
like a crowd scene from Ben-Hur: the 
spectators probably find it impressive 
and moving. I feel like a Hollywood 
extra—hot, restless, and unable to 
concentrate. 

Michael Harrington is up now, 
speaking to us on our future. At 
previous commencements I _ have 
heard Roy Wilkins, Jesse Jackson and 
William Stafford speak or read poems, 
and I have listened with interest. 
Like everyone else, I was enchanted 
last year by Pete Seeger. Now it’s 
my Own commencement and my own 
speaker, and my mind keeps drifting. 
Harrington is telling us that radicals 
are true patriots, for they see, under- 
neath the problems and unhappi- 
ness, something profoundly right and 
good about America and the Ameri- 
can people. He tells us that there is 
value in having spent time in study 
and in thinking about ideas, at least 
as much value as there is in being on 
a payroll out in the “real world.” He 
speaks of a crisis of civilization, of 
a crisis in the family; of how male 
and female roles are now being re- 
thought and reidentified, because‘ 40 
percent of American women are in 
the labor force. Yet he does not 
glamorize this fact: he stresses that 
most of these women are working 
outside the home from economic ne- 
cessity. I agree with many of his 
statements, and I think he is making 
some valid points. Nevertheless, I 
find myself distracted, looking around 
at my classmates, trying to drink all 
this in. It still seems unreal. 

Harrington sits down, to prolonged 
applause. Dr. Clair Siddall is given 
the Community Service Award. Now 
President Fuller is ready to confer 
degrees, and I begin to feel a little 
more personal interest in the proceed- 
ings. Pretty soon my friends and I 
will walk across the stage. The real 
show is about to begin. 


Before it does, however, President 
Fuller has a few words to say. Ho- 
hum, I think, the “Now we are about 
to embark upon the ship of life” rou- 
tine coming up. But then I’m sur- 
prised by what the president is say- 
ing—a personal goodby to our class. 
He speaks of how he knows only a 
few of us well, but through these 
few he has a knowledge of all of us. 
He mentions some of our names, and 
the traits and events he remembers 
these people for. This is a first in all 
the graduations—high school and col- 
lege, Oberlin and elsewhere—that I 
have attended. Usually the presid- 
ing administrator mouths something 
about “an outstanding group of young 
men and women” but Fuller is saying 
explicitly, “I know who you are, and 
what you care about. You are all 
valuable individuals, and I like you, 
and I will remember you.” Sud- 
denly I lose the feeling of being a 
performer in a movie, and begin to 
feel as if this is my day, my ceremony, 
a celebration for my classmates and 
me, and not an extravaganza put on 
for the benefit of parents and alumni. 
Things come into focus again, I re- 
lax and begin to enjoy myself. 

We are invited to receive our de- 
grees, with “all the rights, privileges, 
and elitism pertaining thereunto.” 
This is an old joke with us, and 
whether or not we agree with the 
philosophy behind it, we laugh. My 
classmates begin walking across the 
stage. Josh Bogin gives Mr. Fuller 
a softball, Rich Orloff gives him “14 
unused Fuller jokes.” It’s all very 
corny but it serves the purpose of 
giving a traditionally tedious cere- 
mony personality and a sense of fun. 
Mr. Fuller is Mr. Fuller, not The 
President of Our Institution. We are 
Josh and Rich and Ira and Becca, not 
The Graduating Class. 

By now I have ceased to question 
the necessity or the meaning of this 
ceremony. Before today it seemed a 
time- and money-wasting device of- 
fered for the enjoyment of parents 
and alumni. It is true, undoubtedly, 
that a  disproportionately large 
amount of money goes into com- 
mencement and the surrounding ac- 
tivities, and I still believe we should 
find a way to eliminate some of the 
cost. As the psychological impact of 
graduating begins to hit me, how- 
ever, I realize that this, much like 
weddings and funerals, is a rite-of- 
passage which I need in order to ad- 


just to my new status as a full-fledged 
adult alumna. College is a peculiar 
state of existence to which I have be- 
come very attached. To simply pack 
my bags and walk away at this point 
would be extremely painful and anti- 
climactic, I realize now. This tran- 
sition from college to the outside 
world is a big one, and this ceremony 
is a decisive yet happy step towards 
making this change. It is a visual, 
participatory, ceremonial goodby to 
people, places, and a stage of life, 
and I think it is needed. It may 
seem maudlin, but like Holden Caul- 
field, I need to “feel a goodby” to per- 
sons and places I love, and this cere- 
mony is helping me feel it. 

Then it is suddenly over. We 
stand up, look about uncertainly, and 
begin to file out, looking for our rel- 
atives. Mine, of course, are nowhere 
to be seen. I emerge from Finney 
and look across the street. I smile, 
then. Who needs Tappan Square? 


Dr. Clair Siddall, Oberlin physician, 
received the third annual Distin- 
guished Community Service Award. 
He retired during the past year after 
40 years in health care in the Ober- 
lin community. Among his outstand- 
ing contributions to medicine was 

a 1928 test for pregnancy listed in 
literature as the Siddall test. He has 
been active in community life and 

is currently heading a search com- 
mittee to find a new pastor for the 
First Church in Oberlin to replace the 
Rev. Frederick J. Schumacher who 
resigned July 1 after 10 years in the 
Oberlin pulpit. A pioneer of cancer 
detection programs in Lorain County, 
Dr. Siddall was a founder of the 
Oberlin Clinic at the age of 65. 


FUTURE 
SCHLOCK 


by Rich Orloff, '73 


any people have asked me what 

I am going to do with my fu- 

ture. I don’t know, as I am still 
wondering what I am going to do 
with my past. 

The future, I have been told, is 
where we are going to spend the rest 
of our lives. But what about those 
who will spend it in Milwaukee? 

When I was young, I thought that 
the future was just something that my 
parents made up. I was told that I 
had to save my Bar Mitzvah money 
for “the future.” I had to go to col- 
lege to prepare for “the future.” Fur- 
thermore, all my folks told me about 
the future was that I would have to 
pay income tax and get married. I 
told them I would rather live in Mil- 
waukee. 

It was not until February that I 
began to believe in the future as a real 
entity. I was looking thru the Ober- 
lin College Activities Calendar and 
read, “May 28 — First Day of Future 
for All Graduating Seniors.” 

I began to research the subject of 
Future (listed in the Periodical Guide 
to Literature between Futile and Fuz- 
zy). According to the New York 
Times, which is not only Oberlin’s 
top news source but the main ingre- 
dient in our cafeteria’s hamburgers, 
the future traditionally began after 
graduate school. Soon after the draft 
system began its lotteries, Congress 
passed a law changing the date to 
the Monday after graduation. 

So, now I confront the future, 
armed only with my diploma and my 
Bar Mitzvah money. I face three al- 
ternatives: 

(1) I can go to graduate school 
and postpone the future. 
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(2) I can get a job and have my 
future only on evenings and week- 
ends. 

(3) I can lead a meaningful and 
rich life. 

I decided against graduate school 
for two reasons. First, it would be a 
complete, unadulterated waste of 
time. Second, no school offered me 
a fellowship so I couldn’t afford it. 

The idea of actually earning my 
living is completely alien to my Ober- 


lin background, as my only role mod- 
els have been professors. (I can’t iden- 
tify with administrators because I 
can't play softball.) 

Furthermore, I have looked at the 
New York Times Want Ads, and 
there are even fewer openings for hu- 
morists than there are for religion 
majors. Actually, there was a sizable 
listing for religion majors, ranging 
from “clerks” to “typists.” As a hu- 
morist, I qualified for only one job 
listed. The Central Park Zoo needs 
a prompter for its laughing hyena. 

Thus, I have chosen to lead a mean- 
ingful and rich life, by default. Ac- 
tually, that means that I just plan to 
bum around the country for a while. 
(My mother strongly dislikes the 
term “bum” and prefers that I tell 
people that I plan to “take a year 
off.” When I asked her what that 
meant, she replied, “It means you're 
going to be a bum.”) 

I used to think that this was a suf- 
ficient plan for the future. But peo- 
ple then started asking me what I 
planned to do after that. I replied 
that after a year or so of bumming, 
I planned to take a long shower. 

This answer satisfied nobody, so I 
began to seriously wonder what activ- 
ity I should pursue during the future. 
Only in the past few days have I dis- 
covered an activity which has become 
quite popular with seniors, parents 
and alumni, and which seems to be 
the most enjoyable way to spend one’s 
future. 

I plan to spend it reminiscing. 


SENIOR-ALUMNI 
SYMPOSIUMS 


Parents, graduating seniors and alumni 
study national issues, education, campus 


life and Oberlin's role in each 


Shield laws for journalists, institu- 
tional stands on moral and _ political 
issues, whom the College should serve 
and how it should serve them, and 
current student life were discussed 
and debated at the four Senior-Alum- 
ni Symposiums held on Saturday of 
Commencement Weekend. More than 
800 alumni, parents, seniors, and 
friends attended and participated in 
the panel discussions. Panelists and 
moderators included alumni, seniors, 
and members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration. 


Are Shield Laws Necessary? 

“The press is freer in this coun- 
try to print what it wishes than has 
been the case in any other society in 
human history, and... 


it is freer to- 


day to print what it wishes than has 
been the case at any other time in 
our history,” contended Victor J. 
Stone, °42, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ College of Law, in 
the symposium entitled “The First 
Amendment: Constitutional Protec- 
tion of Journalism.” The panel was 
held Saturday morning in Hall Audi- 
torium. The other panelists were 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr., assistant attor- 
ney general, Office of Legal Counsel, 
Washington, D.C.; Edwin W. Ken- 
worthy, °31, correspondent for The 
New York Times Washington Bureau 
and member of Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College (ASOC), and John 
F, Lawrence, chief of The Los Ang- 
eles Times Washington Bureau. The 
moderator was Mark A. Goldsman, 
73, Senior Scholar in government. 


Stone set the stage for discussion 
by summing up the two basic issues 
being considered in current debates 
over freedom of the press. On the 
one hand, he said, some people argue 
“that the First Amendment, in order 
to be effective, must protect the 
journalist in his news-gathering ac- 
tivities as well as in his news-print- 
ing and broadcasting activities . . . free- 
dom of the press must mean that the 
journalist has freedom to decide what 
he will print, what he will write, and 
how he will write it, and also that 
he must be free to keep unto himself 
that which has been given to him in 
confidence.” Otherwise, Stone said, 
the journalist may find that “people 
will not speak to him in confidence, 
his news sources will dry up, and he 
will not be able to do the kind of vig- 


orous, investigative reporting which 
is so needed in order to keep the 
processes of government clean, in or- 
der to give the citizenry an apprecia- 
tion of what is going on in many areas 
of public affairs that are not norm- 
ally discussed or publicized in great 
detail.” 

On the other hand, Stone said, is 
“something that lawyers call . . . the 
general testimonial obligation: a no- 
tion that in connection with certain 
kinds of governmental processes it 
is legitimate to call upon the citizen 
to tell what he knows. It has been 
said that the citizen’s information be- 
longs to the public and to the com- 
munity-at-large. The general testi- 
monial obligation . . . does mean that 
a citizen can be called upon to ap- 
pear at a certain time and place, and 
to answer questions, and perhaps to 
produce material things within his 
possession, such as notes and tapes 
in the case of journalists.” 

The tension between freedom of 
the press and the general testimonial 
obligation is strengthened, Stone said, 
by the fact that certain exceptions 
to the general testimonial obligation 
are recognized. Among these excep- 
tions, or privileges, are the husband- 
wife privilege, the lawyer-client priv- 
ilege, the doctor-patient and _ the 
priest-penitent privileges. These ex- 
ceptions are recognized, Stone said, 
because a “conclusion has been reach- 
ed that under certain circumstances 
.. . the fostering of confidential com- 
munication, the encouraging of per- 
sons to communicate freely with one 
another, and the social value placed 
upon that freedom and confidentiality 
transcend the importance of the 
search for truth in court.” Whether 


or not the justifications for these ex- 
ceptions hold true for journalists, and 
justify a “shield law” for members of 
the press, was the primary topic of 
the panel. 

Both Stone and Dixon expressed 
the belief that shield laws are not the 
solution to these problems. “New 
laws will not resolve current  ten- 
sions,’ Stone said. “In recent years, 
some prosecutors have abused the 
subpoena power, and some journa- 
lists have been ill-advised in their 
interference or non-cooperation with 
the judicial process.” He noted that 
grand juries, courts, legislative com- 
mittees and other bodies can all is- 
sue subpoenas, and said that in each 
type of proceeding it should be con- 
sidered, on an_ individual _ basis, 
whether the need for information 
outweighs the damage which might 
be done to a journalist’s news-gath- 
ering abilities. Therefore, he op- 
posed an absolute shield law, but 
said that the journalist should in 
many cases be allowed to remain si- 
lent. In the final analysis, he said, 
“more responsible conduct in each 
realm is the only satisfactory long- 
run solution to the problem.” 

Dixon agreed with Stone, noting 
that the Department of Justice does 
not oppose qualified shield laws, but 
has found that this type of bill is dif- 
ficult for Congressmen to draft. For 
instance, one of the problems involv- 
ed in writing shield laws is determin- 
ing who is a journalist: are journa- 
lists only professional newsmen work- 
ing for an established network or 
newspapers, or are they also  stu- 
dents and members of the under- 
ground press? Shield laws, Dixon 
said, seem unnecessary at this time; 
rather, the courts should make de- 
cisions on a case-by-case _ basis. 

Although admitting that thus far 
the newspaper profession has suceed- 
ed in disseminating information, Law- 
rence said that “to say our success 
means we need no shield law is about 
like saying we don't need to worry 
about the White House’s involvement 
with burglaries because we already 


Victor J. Stone, ’42 


John F. Lawrence, °56 


know about them.” Saying that he 
didn’t think that “we’ve seen the 
worst of the trend toward involving 
the press in court procedures,” Law- 
rence said that in the past two years, 
The Los Angeles Times has. been 
“subpoenaed 30 times, been threat- 
ened with subpoenas 50 times, and 
spent $200,000 defending itself.” 
“My colleague Bill Farr spent 46 
days in jail over his refusal to divulge 
his source,” Lawrence said. “He is 
out now pending another appeal of 
his case—but his sentence remains op- 
en-ended—he could remain locked up 
for life if that were the judge’s whim.” 
Further, he said he has found that 
“the threat of subpoena already is 
having some measure of influence 
on the flow of information to the pub- 
lic.” In order to prevent the possibil- 
ity of unduly harsh sentences being 
imposed by judges, and in order to 
preserve the confidence of informants 
in journalistic confidentiality and 
thus preserve the free flow of infor- 
mation, Lawrence favors unqualified 
shield laws. He admitted that these 
laws give rise to major questions. 
However, he said he feels that the 
need of the public for information 
overrules the difficulties inherent in 
shield laws, and quoted from a state- 
ment made by members of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to Congress 
last year. The statement said, in part, 
that “where a reporter has gained ac- 
cess to information about past crimes 
of a serious nature, rarely will he be 
the only source of evidence. And 
even in the unlikely event that he is, 
the general interest in the free flow of 
news should prevail. We _ tolerate 
similar consequences in order to ad- 
vance the purposes of the Fourth 


Amendment (the exclusionary rule), 
the Fifth Amendment (the privilege 
against self-incrimination) and_ the 
Sixth Amendment (the lawyer/client 
privilege). We see no reason why 
the general interests embodied in the 
First Amendment should be any less 
compelling.” 

The problem of the use of classi- 
fied information by the press was 
also discussed brietly by Dixon and 
Kenworthy. Dixon mentioned that 
the proposed federal law concerning 
classified information was a boon to 
journalists, since it would make only 
disclosure, not possession, of classi- 
fied information a crime. He ac- 
knowledged that currently too much 
information is classified and too little 
ever gets declassified, but said that 
the government is working to reverse 
this trend by classifying less and de- 
classifying more. Kenworthy coun- 
tered this, saying that the proposed 
law would make possession lawful 
only if you surrendered the document 
in your possession to a proper gov- 
ernmental authority at the earliest 
possible opportunity. He also said 
that the law would include not only 
classified documents, but any material 
which might jeopardize the national 
defense or foreign relations. This 
category he found far too broad. It 
appears, he said, to represent an at- 
tempt on the part of the government 
to get prior restraint over journalists. 


Observer or Participant? 
An afternoon symposium in King 106 
was entitled “Oberlin: Political Ob- 


server or Participant.” The modera- 
tor was Lee Fisher, 73, government 
major and vice president of the se- 
nior class. Speakers were Robert W. 
Tufts, ’40, professor of economics and 
government; Bayley Mason, adminis- 
trative vice president; Paul Irish, ‘73, 
member of the College Investment 
Advisory Committee (CIAC), and 
Charles R. (Chip) Planck, ’62, associ- 
ate professor of political science at 
SUNY Buffalo and member of Aca- 
demic Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College (AASOC). 

The title of this symposium seemed 
to imply an either/or position which 
none of the panelists thought neces- 
sary. Yet, while they all felt that 
Oberlin could be both observer and 
participant, their definitions of how 
and when Oberlin should observe, 
and how and when participate, dif- 
fered markedly. 

The question of whether or not 
Oberlin should take _ institutional 
stands on issues such as the Vietnam 
war occupied much of the attention 
of Tufts, Mason, and Irish. Tufts 
and Mason agreed that the answer to 
this question is no. Tufts pointed 
out that a difference exists between 
Oberlin as an institution and Ober- 
lin as a community of scholars, and 
that as an institution, only the Board 
of Trustees can publicly proclaim 
where Oberlin stands on issues. He 
was displeased with the image of the 
trustees determining what types of 
thought and opinions should be con- 
sidered orthodox for the constituents 
of the College. 

Agreeing with Tufts’ assessment 
of the situation, Mason said that the 
recommendations of CIAC (see Tap- 
PAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK) do not indi- 
cate that Oberlin takes institutional 
stands on proxy issues; for in stock 
market dealings the College is acting 
in its role as a corporation and not 
as an academic institution. Irish 
disagreed with Tufts and Mason, 
claiming that Oberlin is a political 
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participant simply by existing in this 
society. Refusing to voice opinions 
as an institution, Irish said, is tanta- 
mount to voting in favor of the status 
quo. 

A different perspective was offered 
by Planck, who said that institutional 
stands are problematic to the point 
of being useless, He was “much more 
interested in what the experience of 
being at college does for each in- 
dividual student’s ability to under- 
stand the world politically and to act 
in it, on the individual lével, as op- 
posed to the institutional level.” Al- 
though he firmly believes that there 
is a need for the college to combine 
practical and theoretical learning, he 
maintained that the College should 
“forget grandiose institutional stands” 
and concentrate on smaller, individ- 
ual experiences. Co-operative dormi- 
tories and dining halls, he said, “are 
an example of people pragmatically 
experimenting with a different way 
of running a necessary social func- 
tion.” He said he felt that profes- 
sors should use this and similar prac- 
tical learning situations as a basis for 
theoretical learning. This kind of 
attitude, he said, would be the most 
valuable to students in the long run. 


Directions Symposium 

The Senior-Alumni symposium held 
in King 306 studied the question, “If 
Oberlin Can’t Be All Things to All 
People, What Will It Be to Whom?” 
The answer which came back was 
“we're not really sure, and were glad 
we arent.” The panel’s moderator 


was Jane Dunlap Highsaw, ’41, presi- 
dent-elect of the Alumni Association 
and associate professor of political 
science at Mt. Vernon College. Pan- 
elists were Gary Goldberg, ’73 Senior 
Scholar and former president of Stu- 
dent Senate; John Hobbs, assistant 
professor of English; Kiyoshi Ikeda, 
professor of sociology-anthropology; 
Lawrence Buell, dean of admissions, 
and Hirschel Kasper, professor of 
economics. 

The moderator opened the discus- 
sion by questioning Oberlin’s long- 
range goals, asking what sort of in- 
stitution the panelists thought Ober- 
lin would or should be in ten years, 
what type of educational system it 
should have, and what kind of stu- 
dent body Oberlin should serve. Most 
of the panelists’ attention centered 
around the last question, and although 
each emphasized different needs of 
Oberlin, all seemed to agree that 
Oberlin’s only clear-cut goal is the 
education of all qualified men and 
women, regardless of background or 
race. 

Buell and Goldberg emphasized the 
beneficial effects of not having a rigid 
institutional policy stating what an 
Oberlin education should consist of 
or result in. Buell remarked that 
Oberlin has been in a constant “iden- 
tity crisis” in the seven years he has 
been here, and said that he believes 
this spirit of self-examination and self- 
criticism is the root of Oberlin’s at- 
mosphere of individual freedom of 
expression and: choice. Goldberg ap- 
proved of this freedom, saying that 
Oberlin students are fortunate in hav- 
ing unusually broad opportunities to 
examine, discuss and change their in- 
terests and goals. 

Hobbs also praised Oberlin’s broad 
sense of direction and purpose, but 
he said he felt that the College must 
become even less structured. What 
Oberlin must do, he said is “bring to- 
gether excellent students, a first-rate 
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faculty, and fine facilities, and the 
next thing to do is to let them do 
what they want to do.” He felt that, 
at the present time, too many deci- 
sions are made by the faculty, and 
that their spectrum of interests and 
ideas is relatively narrow. What is 
needed, he said, is more participation 
in decision-making processes by var- 
ious minorities. Minorities, Hobbs 
said, must be allowed to more fully 
express their ideas and implement 
their plans. 

In regard to minorities, Ikeda spoke 
briefly on the past and present issues 
surrounding the recruitment and ed- 
ucation of minorities at Oberlin. Now 
that we have lost “the high hopes of 
coming together” and the commit- 
ment to civil rights which we felt in 
the late ’50’s and early ’60’s, he said, 
we are beginning to hear complaints 
from the College community—faculty 
and students—that minority students 
cause a double-standard in admis- 
sions, academic work, social rules and 
financial aid. As a result, he said, 
the minorities are pro-administration 
in the current educational and gov- 
ernmental debates, because they are 


for changes which will make the 
Oberlin environment more favorable 
to minorities. 

These complaints and conflicts will 
continue, Ikeda believes, even though, 
as he reported to the faculty earlier 
in May, the problems of admission, 
placement, advising, preparatory work 
and adjustment to college academic 
work are being discussed and in some 
instances slowed. Buell spoke to the 
admissions problems, explaining that 
non-quantitative factors such as mo- 
tivation and adaptability, are now be- 
ing given more attention and empha- 
sis than are the traditional, stock 
qualifications such as high SAT scores. 
Buell believes that these non-quanti- 
tative factors may prove more helpful 
in determining a prospective  stu- 
dent’s chances of success than do the 
standard measurements of achieve- 
ment, especially in the case of stu- 
dents from disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

So far, Buell said, most of the min- 
ority-group students are blacks, al- 
though efforts are being made to re- 
cruit and educate Asian-Americans, 
Spanish-Americans, Native Americans 
and other groups. Kasper pointed 
out that one group was being virtu- 
ally ignored by Oberlin: poverty- 
level whites. Estimating that at pres- 
ent only 45 truly poor white students 
attend Oberlin, Kasper urged the Col- 
lege to recruit more of these people, 
or “we are going to have to live with 
the barriers which we have imposed.” 

Should Oberlin commit itself to the 
education of blacks and other minor- 
ities? Ikeda’s resounding “yes” seem- 
ed to express the sentiments of the 
others. The foundation of the Col- 
lege, he said, is rooted in a commit- 
ment to education for the deserving, 
regardless of color or sex. He con- 
cluded, “If we do not do this task 
adequately, then I believe that the 
College . . . will have lost its direc- 
tion and its goals.” 
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COMMENCEMENT 


AND 
TRADITION 
AT OBERLIN 


by Robert A. Haslun, '67 


berlin’s Commencement is an 
O amalgam of traditions, some 

dating back to the Middle Ages, 
some dating back to Oberlin’s first 
Commencement, and some as recent 
as 1970. But while traditions and 
customs have undergone changes, 
the basic concepts of celebration, 
serious purpose and pageantry have 
remained. 

The Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 
as it was called until 1850, granted 
its first degrees in 1836 in the The- 
ological Department. The first four 
A.B. degrees were conferred Sept. 
6, 1837. The custom of holding an 
“Anniversary or Commencement cel- 
ebration, however, dated from Oct. 
29, 1834, the completion of the first 
full year of operation. On that day 
four entering freshmen, who com- 
prised the first college-level class at 
the Institute, were brought to the 


stage with a few of the preparatory’ 


students of the more advanced cate- 
gory. Area newspapers reported that 
public examinations were held in 
English grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, botany, history, rhetoric, 
stenography, natural philosophy, Lat- 
in, Greek, and composition in Eng- 
lish. 

The ceremonies that year were held 
out of doors on the present Tappan 
Square, a custom that was improved 
upon the following year with the ar- 
rival of revivalist Charles G. Finney 
as professor of theology. Finney 
brought with him a large revival tent 
and through 1842 Commencements 
were held inside it, under a large 
banner proclaiming “Holiness to the 
Lord.” With the completion of First 


The writer is assistant director of 
College information. This article is 
reprinted from the 1973 Commence- 
ment program. 
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Church, Commencement moved _in- 
doors and was held there continually 
from 1843 to 1908 when it again 
moved, this time into newly-com- 
pleted Finney Chapel. The site of 
the ceremonies was not changed 
again until 1957, when the present 
custom of holding it outdoors on 
Tappan Square was reinstituted. 

By 1841 Commencements were ex- 
panding in length. In that year it 
became a two-day affair with the Col- 
legiate department graduating Aug. 
25 and the Theology School on the 
26th. An “Address to the Alumni” 
was also included. The Alumni As- 
sociation, founded in 1839, showed 
strong support for the College from 
the start and large numbers of alum- 
ni returned for the celebration each 
year. Indeed, a record of sorts must 
have been set in 1856 when 77% of 
the College’s alumni returned for the 
event — 170 out of 222 living grad- 
uates. 

Changes toward Commencement 
as we know it began to take place in 
1878. In that year graduation was 
moved to June. The change re- 
flected the change in the academic 
calendar, which switched the long 
vacation from winter to summer. In 
the early days of the College, the 
idea of having the long vacation in 
the winter had a two-fold advantage: 
it allowed students to help earn their 
tuition by working as school teachers 
back home in the winter months, and 
it kept costs for lamp oil and fuel 
to a minimum by shutting down the 
College during the colder weather. 
But in 1878 the College changed its 
academic calendar to be more in step 
with other colleges and universities. 


The Conservatory had been in exis- 
tence since 1865 and associated with 
the College since 1867, but had never 
granted degrees. Certificates or di- 
plomas had been issued and when 
the Conservatory students joined with 
the A.B. candidates in 1895 they con- 
tinued to receive these certificates. 
In fact, prior to 1900, the Mus.B. was 
relatively unknown. In 1876 Boston 
University became the first college 
in the U.S. to grant it. At Oberlin 
the decision to grant Conservatory 
graduates the Mus.B. was not made 
until 1904 when eight graduating 
seniors were so honored. In a gen- 
eral tightening of standards at the 
Conservatory all its graduates after 
1905 were expected to meet Mus.B. 
requirements and no other certificates 
were issued. Conservatory alumni, 
after a scrutiny of their records and 
upon payment of a fee, were allowed 
to receive the degree retroactively. 
Conservatory students, despite the 
new high standards, apparently were 
not expected to have a knowledge of 
Latin; while the College of Arts and 
Sciences degrees were inscribed in 
Latin until 1970, the Mus.B. was al- 
ways in English. 

The final changes toward Com- 
mencement as we recognize it came 
in the early 1900’s with the advent 
of Illumination and the addition of 
pomp and circumstance, including 
the arrival of the cap and gown. 

Illumination, the stringing and 
lighting of many Japanese lanterns 
around a town, was not an unknown 
custom in 19th century America. 
Oberlin had in fact illuminated it- 
self for Lincoln’s election in 1860. 
But it did not become a part of the 
Commencement exercises until 1903 
when Prof. Frederick O. Grover, re- 
cently arrived from Harvard, sug- 
gested it after a custom he had wit- 
nessed of illuminating the Harvard 
Yard. Several thousand lanterns 
were purchased at Oberlin and the 
campus and several streets of the 
town were strung with them. Except 
for three interruptions, the custom 
continued annually until it was aban- 
doned in 1932 for financial reasons. 
The outcry was such that the College 
re-instituted it in 1933 and purchased 
an additional 20,000 lanterns for the 
purpose. Only during World War 
II was it again stopped. This year, 
some 900 lanterns remained for il- 
lumination, 
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Pomp, in the form of the Academic 
Procession, became an integral part 
of the ceremony in the early 1900’s. 
By 1909 there was a standard listing 
for the “Academic Procession? and 
in 1913 the “Honorary Marshal” was 
added. Caps and gowns were worn 
beginning in 1903 by the students 
and in 1907 by the faculty. It was not 
until 1970 that the custom was aban- 
doned by the graduating class. That 
class voted to abandon the cap and 
gown protesting that they were eli- 
tist symbols and that the rental mon- 
ey could be better used elsewhere. 
Most of the class contributed money 
to community organizations. The ac- 
tion came as a shock to “traditiona- 
lists.” It is worth looking in some de- 
tail at the history of academic dress 
at Oberlin in relation to this nostalgic 
outcry. 

Although popular in European uni- 
versities since their origin, academic 
regalia did not catch on to any great 
extent in democratic America until 
late in the 19th century, more or less 
coincidental with the surge of Ameri- 
can scholars returning from advanced 
study at continental universities. The 
Harvard faculty, for example, did not 
begin their use at Commencement 
until 1886. The New York Times has 
reported that 


the democratic appeal in clothing all 
alike in an outward equal fellowship, the 
improvement in the general effect in uni- 
versity functions, and the increased in- 
terest aroused in academic ceremonies 
as a result of the practice brought about 
the rapid adoption of the costume [at 
most Eastern schools]. 


The craze began in Oberlin in 1881 
although classes before that had 
maintained a class uniform or hat for 
several years. The Oberlin Review 
for Dec. 24, 1881, announced the be- 
ginning of the tradition. 


Oberlin is the last College on the long 
list that has adopted the ‘mortar board’ 
and at the beginning of next term that 
venerable covering of scholarly youth 
will be seen for the first time in our 
scholarly precincts. The Juniors, Sophs, 
and Freshmen have, by large majorities, 
adopted the cap and these classes will 
be distinguished by the colors of the 
tassels, 85 black and gold, ’84 black, 
and ’83 class colors, and ’82 owing to 
the fact that she is distinguished by the 
silk hat will not do the academic costune. 


The faculty took an extremely dim 
view of these proceedings from the 
start and discouraged the wearing of 
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the new regalia. The initial assault 
was against the females and, as ever, 
the student body was ready to coun- 
ter-attack again in the Review. 


It is rumored that the Faculty propose 
to interfere to prevent the Classical 
ladies from wearing the mortar board 
uniform ... on the ground that the cap 
would not be suitable head covering for 
both ladies and gentlemen. Surely the 
Faculty would not go so far as to say 
the caps MUST NOT be worn. Such an 
attitude would doubtless cause a rebel- 
lious spirit among the students which it 
would be unwise to awaken. 


The next comment appears in the 
April 22, 1882, issue. The article 
concerned itself with the fact that 
the student body had abandoned 
wearing caps because of the spring 
temperatures. “It has ceased to be 
an object to attract attention and we 
believe it to be the opinion of the 
majority that it really is what it is 
claimed to be, the hat for college stu- 
dents.” 

Alas for the custom, a mere six 
months later the Review was offer- 
ing up an obituary with a rather 
timeless comment included. From 
the Oct. 21, 1882, issue: 


We have experimented with the mortar 
board and all will agree it has been a 
failure. It is fast becoming a rarity on 
our streets and the time is not far dis- 
tant when the sight of one will create as 
great a sensation as it did last January. 
Now that the novelty of this antique 
headdress has worn off, we have wearied 
of it as children with their toys. There 
are persons who find it difficult to be- 
lieve that they are really college students 
without some mark in clothing or general 
appearance to assure them of the fact. 


Eight years were to pass before the 
cap and gown fad was revived at 
Oberlin. In March of 1890 the Re- 
view congratulated the “Sophs” for 
their “taste in choosing mortar 
boards. They have been brought 
out from hiding place at last as ey- 
eryone knew they would be.” No 
faculty reaction was recorded, but 
the battle was yet to come. The Re- 
view of Feb. 18, 1892, reported that 
“Seniors at Yale will wear the cap 
and gown during the entire spring 
term, and in most of the Eastern col- 
leges they will add to the dignity of 
the graduating class.” 
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The Oberlin seniors, not to be out- 
done, began a general push to adopt 
the cap and gown not only for class 
wear but also for the first time at 
Commencement. The faculty was 
thrown into a state of crisis over this 
and voted its disapproval of such a 
move. The Review responded with 
what was, for the day, scathing criti- 
cism: 

It is always with great reluctance that 

any criticism is directed toward the fac- 

ulty from this column and, when words 
of this nature seem advisable, they are 
always said with great respect for that 
body of ladies and gentlemen who ex- 
ercise their function over us with such 

great wisdom. Yet in our opinion a 

great mistake was made Monday night. 

If well authenticated reports be true, 

the vote in disapproval of the cap and 

gown went through without opposition 
or parley. Now whatever our opinion 
of the cap and gown, we question very 
seriously whether the regulation of any 
commencement garb worn by the Senior 

Class falls within the sphere of faculty 

supervision at all. 


The issue lay dormant until 1896 
when the Senior Class again took 
to wearing its badge of seniorhood. 
The garb was sometimes worn in 
classes, but more often on _ special 
days and at certain occurences. A 
Review of Dec. 8, 1904, notes for 
example that the “Seniors have aban- 
doned the wearing of caps and gowns 
every Friday until warm weather.” 
An _ interesting contradiction here 
since in 1882 the same paper noted 
the abandonment of the garb because 
of the warm weather. Chapel was 
another time for the wearing of the 
garb. A Review for May 4, 1899, 
chastised seniors: “If a cap and gown 
are meant to be a token of rank, they 
hardly serve their purpose when class- 
mates sit side by side in Chapel, one 
with, the other without the insignia.” 

The Faculty continued its fight to 
abolish the garb or at least never to 
be caught so enrobed_ themselves. 
By 1903, however, younger members, 
men who had worn the cap and gown 


in their student days, were beginning 
to increase in numbers. On March 
23, 1903, a debate was held in the 
faculty meeting over the question of 
wearing academic dress for the first 
time for Henry Churchill King’s in- 
auguration. Although those in favor 
had the votes to carry the motion, 
several voted against it out of respect 
for the old guard, and the motion 
failed 17-15. The Senior Class, not 
so respectful of its elders, appeared 
robed. Not until May of 1907 did 
the General Faculty finally vote to 
adopt the new costume. The resolu- 
tion read, “Upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Commencement, 
it was voted that the Faculty recom- 
mend that the dress of the Faculty at 
the coming Commencement be the 
academic dress.” And so, in 1907, 
for the first time, both faculty and 
students wore what now is thought 
of as “traditional” cap and gown. 
From 1908-1929 the Instructions for 
the Academic Procession read: “It is 
recommended that academic dress be 
worn at the Baccalaureate Service 
and at the Commencement Service. 
From 1930 on we see that “Academic 
dress should be worn by all who par- 
ticipate in the academic procession 
on either day.” And finally in 1960 
the stern admonition that “Academic 
costume must be worn.” 

The Class of 1973 voted to con- 
tinue the three-year-old “tradition” 
of wearing non-academic attire. At 
the same time, the General Faculty 
voted to continue the practice of 
wearing caps and gowns, making 
their 66th appearance in academic 
garb. All told, of the 140 Commence- 
ment exercises at Oberlin, fewer than 
half have been formal in terms of 
cap and gowns, and only 26 have 
been held outdoors in Tappan 
Square, the now-traditional site. 

Commencement and tradition at 
Oberlin are closely tied with the 
changing attitudes of faculty and stu- 
dents, and how they perceive the 
meaning and symbolism of Com- 
mencement. As times change, tra- 
ditions change. As traditions change, 
so, too, will Oberlin’s Commence- 
ment change. But, of course, change 
itself would seem to be an Oberlin 
tradition, 
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hese pages began taking shape 
as long ago as last fall, long be- 


fore I received the honor of the 
invitation to speak to the Half Cen- 
tury Club, on the day Laurine and I 
sat down to lunch at the Oberlin Inn 
with Bob and Grace Wheeler to talk 
over plans for our reunion. Some- 
thing said in the course of our talk 
gave Grace the occasion for remark- 
ing that the member of the 50-year 
class who at the Alumni Luncheon 
addresses the graduating class stands 
in the middle of a 100-year span; 
which is to say that the member of 
the class of 1923 (myself) who to- 
morrow will address the class of 1973 
heard words not unlike his own 50 
years ago from a graduate of the class 
of 1873. It must have been weeks af- 
ter the lunch that I began asking my- 
self just who that graduate of 100 
years ago might have been. 

Tonight I am happy to report that 
he was Mr. Willard Kimball, the sec- 
ond man ever to graduate from the 
Conservatory and the founder of the 
Conservatory of Music at Grinnell 
College and of the University School 
of Music at the University of Nebras- 
ka. This detailed identification of a 
man heard once half a century ago 
and never heard again has the ap- 
pearance of a prodigious feat of mem- 
ory. Actually it is the gift to us of 
Gertrude Jacob, ’29, of the Oberlin 
College Archives, who took up the 
search for Mr. Kimball after I had 
abandoned it and never relaxed her 
efforts until she had accomplished 
her self-imposed mission. What Mr. 
Kimball said on that distant day 
would, I am sure, be of historical in- 
terest; but on the content of Mr. 
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Kimball’s speech Miss Jacob’s docu- 
ments are silent, and so, alas, is my 
memory. Its silence is absolute; if 
you could imagine how absolute 
some of you would ask if I might not 
have graduated with a different class, 
and most of you would suspect that 
I never graduated at all. I myself 
have no doubt on either score, for I 
have a vivid memory of Bob Wheel- 
er, who responded for the class to 
Mr. Kimball’s remarks, standing at 
one of the tables in Warner Gymna- 
sium, and I can still hear him report- 
ing that in his then recently pub- 
lished Goosestep, a criticism of the 
higher education in America, that 
arch-radical Upton Sinclair had given 
Oberlin his accolade as one of the 
few colleges in the nation that im- 
posed no institutional restrictions on 
the rights of inquiry and expression 
enjoyed by its faculty and students. 
What else Bob said I can no longer 
recall; but Bob is here now and will 
be here at the end of these exercises, 
and he will, I know, be pleased — or 
embarrassed — to be asked what he 
remembers of that remote landmark 
in his life. 

So I return to Mr. Kimball, who 
continues to tease me; and if not to 
Mr. Kimball, then to a surrogate for 
Mr. Kimball, a typical — if imaginary 
— member of the class of 1873, and 
if not a speaker at the alumni lunch- 
eon, then an observer of things as 
they were on this campus in that 
long-since-faded spring of half a cen- 
tury ago. An Oberlin graduate of 
1873, born early in the decade before 
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the Civil War, returned to the Ober- 
lin campus early in the first decade 
after the First World War. 

What could he have thought and 
said? What could he have thought 
and not said? Actually the recon- 
struction of his thoughts should pre- 
sent no-insuperable difficulties. The 
man would certainly have been a 
septuagenarian, and when a typical 
septuagenarian finds himself among 
people 50 years younger than him- 
self, his mind is typically occupied 
with two and only two subjects: The 
Way We Lived Then and The Way 
They Live Now, and his ruminations 
typically terminate not in explicit 
judgments on the relative merits of 
the two ways of life but in a question 
that is less a question than a cry from 
the heart: “Where, oh where will it 
all end?” 

My imaginary alumnus would sure- 
ly have found cause for a cry deeper 
and louder than any heard from one 
of his earlier counterparts. An alum- 
nus of the class of 1863 visiting the 
campus in 1913 would have found 
much that was familiar, would have 
seen fewer signs of discontinuity. 
The member of that class who ad- 
dressed the class of 1913 spoke to 
young men and women who could be 
said to have begun and completed 
their college course in the 19th cen- 
tury, for 1913 was less the 13th year 
of the 20th century than the 113th 
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year of the 19th. But the decade be- 
tween 1913 and 1923 witnessed the 
entry of the nation and its colleges 
into the 20th century. Our class was 
the first to matriculate after the arm- 
istice of November 1918; we were in 
fact the first post-war class to both 
begin and end its college course after 
the war. 

Nineteen-twenty-three was already 
the third year of the decade that his- 
tory knows as the roaring twenties. 
Few roars were heard on this campus 
throughout that decade, and yet my 
imaginary alumnus could not but 
have been dismayed by the evidence 
of worldly incursions into a college 
once noted for its unworldliness. He 
must have noticed, for instance, that 
not a few of the female members of 
the graduating class, who had been 
taught from Scripture that “if a wom- 
an have long hair it is a glory to 
her, for it is given her for a cover- 
ing,” had already repudiated the 
Apostle’s teaching to follow the ex- 
ample of short-haired flibbertigib- 
bets on the Eastern Seaboard, and 
that these same flibbertigibbets had 
succeeded, aided and abetted, to be 
sure, by the audacity of their local 
admirers and, possibly, the permis- 
siveness of the dean of women, in 
raising Oberlin hemlines four and 
five and even six inches above the 
ankle. As for the men, my alumnus 
must have been gratified to notice 
that the tops of their heads could 
easily pass the Apostolic test: “Doth 
not even nature itself teach you that 
if a man have long hair it is a shame 
unto him?” He must, however, have 
felt pangs of regret as he considered 
their clean-shaven cheeks and chins 
and upper lips. He may, to be sure, 
have judged these boys less severely 
than their sisters; after all, that of- 
fense against nature which is the 
daily shave had not been their inven- 
tion but their fathers’, and they may 
have fallen into that deplorable habit 
not out of perversity but of filial 
piety. The likelihood is that they 
had never deliberately repudiated 
the mustache and the beard, and 
from this my alumnus may have 
drawn the hope that in due time 
their sons, and if not their sons then 
their grandsons, would bring custom 
back into harmony with nature. So 
much for externals. 
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But what was going on inside their 
heads? The College rule against 
dancing had been rescinded in the 
fall of their freshman year. These 
men were the first in Oberlin history 
to escort young women to dances, 
and sometimes to a peculiar kind of 
dance known as a “formal,” where 
couples began dancing one hour 
after a 6:00 o'clock dinner and con- 
tinued hour after hour after hour un- 
til one hour before midnight. And it 
was also in the fall of their freshman 
year that the College rescinded its 
rule against smoking; these men had 
scored another first; they had been 
the first in Oberlin history to light a 
cigarette without feeling the bite of 
moral guilt — a second cause, this, 
for feelings that would overpower 
the spirit were not one sustained by 
the confidence that the vice to which 
these young men had _ succumbed 
would never be a serious temptation 
to the coeds. This unlocking of the 
moral floodgates would surely pro- 
duce disasters unforeseen by the 
moral myopia of a permissive faculty. 
Already no one in the village but 
knew of the hard-cider scandal that 
had exploded late one evening a few 
months before at a place called the 
Twenty-Three House, where the land- 
lady in her first-floor apartment heard 
unwonted noises on the second floor 
and jumped to conclusions — which, 
alas, proved to be the right conclu- 
sions. Could that scandal be the 
mere tip of an iceberg? 

And what of the intellectual life in 
this first decade of the post-war era? 
When my alumnus looked back on 
the 12 terms that made up his four 
academic years he could recall that 
he had been required to read Greek 
in no less than ten of them. How 
many members of the class of ’23 had 
read Greek in all but a few months 
of their four years at Oberlin? Could 
more than half of them read their 
Homer and Sophocles and Thucyd- 
ides without a Greek dictionary at 
their elbow? And what can have 
been the effect upon their education 
of that new-fangled system that per- 
mits mere children to fill part of their 
total program with courses of their 
own choice, to the exclusion, no 
doubt, of more wholesome fare? His 
own courses, he reflected, had all 
been prescribed. And so had all the 
rules that regulated his nonacademic 
life. “All students,” he began to re- 
cite, “are required to attend church 


twice on the sabbath and the weekly 
religious lectures on Thursday. They 
are also required to attend daily pray- 
ers in the evening at the chapel, and 
in the morning in the families in 
which they board... .” So the page 
began, and it continued in the same 
tenor. Some of these and other 
moral regulations, he mused, may 
still survive. But most of them must 
have been rescinded or have been al- 
lowed to lapse into desuetude. How 
else account for the prevailing moral 
and intellectual disarray? How else 
explain that in 1923 there are mis- 
creants on the campus some of whom 
take stealthy swigs from the cider jug 
and others quote publicly from Up- 
ton Sinclair? And where will it all 
end? 
II 

Living institutions can never be 
said to have reached an end; they do, 
however, reach milestones, and Ober- 
lin reached a milestone as important 
as any in its history in the spring of 
1972, when it abolished all require- 
ments for graduation except the ma- 
jor. On that date the student was 
given the freedom to be his own edu- 
cator as earlier concessions had made 
him his own teacher in religion and 
had freed him from all institutional 
restraints in the conduct of his moral 
life. These developments would have 
confounded members of the class of 
1873 and cannot be altogether com- 
prehensible to many who knew the 
College 50 years later. Where and 
when did they all begin? 

The class of 1873 entered Oberlin 
on Aug. 31, 1869. Less than two 
months later, on Oct. 19, occurred the 
most momentous event in the history 
of the American college: on that day 
Charles William Eliot was inaugu- 
rated president of Harvard, and in his 
inaugural address he launched ideas 
and plans that were soon to trans- 
form Harvard into a college of a 
kind never before seen in the United 
States or elsewhere. This transfor- 
mation will reward scrutiny, for the 
very reforms that made Harvard a 
new kind of college were to have a 
like effect on many other American 
colleges, and Oberlin among them. 
The spirit that animated Eliot’s re- 
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forms was, as Samuel Eliot Morison, 
the author of Three Centuries of Har- 
vard, tells us, the spirit of liberty; 
“and how he loved the word,” Mori- 
son exclaims, “and rolled it out, every 
syllable so carefully enunciated.” 
Eliot's love of liberty inspired first of 
all the relaxation of Harvard’s total 
control of the undergraduate’s non- 
academic life. “The statutes of the 
University,” he soberly announced, 
“need some amendment and _ reduc- 
tion in the chapter on crimes and 
misdemeanors.” In 1869 the Statutes 
and Laws of Harvard College had 16 
chapters and 204 articles; by 1877 
they had been superseded by a new 
set of statutes “occupying,” Morison 
says, “less than five pages of the An- 
nual catalogue.” Now at last the 
Harvard undergraduate might law- 
fully smoke in public, take walks on 
Sunday, visit Boston at will, and at- 
tend the theater at pleasure. 

The second extension of liberty en- 
larged the undergraduate’s control 
over his own education. “Only a few 
years ago, Eliot said, “all students 
who graduated at this college passed 
through one uniform curriculum. 
Every man studied the same subjects 
in the same proportions without re- 
gard to his natural bent or prefer- 
ence. The individual student had no 
choice of either subjects or teachers.” 
The statement is historical. But the 
phrase “without regard to his natural 
bent” implies a condemnation of the 
educational practice that had _pre- 
vailed at Harvard from the begin- 
ning. Later in the same paragraph 
Eliot dignifies the natural bent by 
speaking of “the prophecy of the 
natural bent,” and with a prophet’s 
fervor declares that “this lack of 
faith in the prophecy of the natural 
bent . . . amounts to a national dan- 
ger.” The practical consequence of 
recognizing a national danger is to 
propose a remedy. In education, he 
observed, “the individual traits of 
different minds have not been sufh- 
ciently attended to.” And he im- 
mediately added, “The college there- 
fore proposes to persevere in its effort 
to establish, improve, and extend the 
elective system. . . .” Speaking specif- 
ically of the elective system but in 
terms that apply also to the college’s 
control of the student’s private life, 
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Morison relates Eliot’s proposed re- 
forms to a larger current in the na- 
tional life. What Eliot “wished to 
do in higher education,” he says, “was 
to apply in that field the shift in con- 
trol that Jefferson wished to apply in 
government and Emerson in society 
as a whole — the shift from external 
compulsion and discipline to internal 
compulsion and discipline.” 

Morison asserts of Eliot in another 
page that “his mind was Roman rath- 
er than Greek or Hebraic,” and again 
that he had a mind “impervious to 
Greek philosophy;” and it must strike 
one as odd that having denied Eliot 
the gifts that make men philosophers 
and prophets he should then range 
him with the philosophic Jefferson 
and the prophetic Emerson. But 
Morison is right: Eliot was at once a 
Roman administrator and an Emer- 
sonian visionary, and he himself gen- 
erously acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Emerson in an essay on him 
which he published in 1903. “When 


I had got,” he wrote, “at what proved 


to be my life work for education, I 
discovered in Emerson’s poems and 
essays all the fundamental motives 
and principles of my own _ hourly 
struggle against educational routine 
and tradition, and against the pre- 
vailing notions of discipline for the 
young. Interestingly enough, Emer- 
son was a member of the audience at 
Eliot’s inauguration, and Eliot’s bi- 
ographer reports that as Eliot spoke 
“Mr. Emerson, ‘right in front’ among 
the Overseers, smiled and assented, 
for he seemed to be listening to an 
apostle of his own gospel.” 

In 1869 Emerson was 66, Eliot 35. 
On July 15, 1838, when Eliot was 
four years old, Emerson had ad- 
dressed the senior class at the Har- 
vard Divinity School and had _pro- 
claimed the liberty of the preacher 
and, by extension, of the layman, to 
fashion his own religious vision with 
the stuff of his own inspirations and 
intuitions. “Let me admonish you, 
first of all, to go alone,” he told them; 
“to refuse the good models, even 
those that are sacred in the imagina- 
tion of men... . Friends enough you 
shall find who will hold up to your 
emulation Wesleys and Oberlins, 
Saints and Prophets. Thank God for 
these good men, but say, ‘I also am 
aman.” Less than three years later 
he published the first volume of his 
Essays and in the one entitled “Self- 
Reliance” proclaimed the individual's 
inviolable right to fashion a personal 
moral code. “No law can be sacred 
to me but that of my nature... . The 
only right is what is after my consti- 
tution, the only wrong what is against 
ita 

But more pertinent to us than his 
thoughts on religious and moral lib- 
erty are those on educational liberty. 
In 1837 Emerson gave the opening 
address at what we should now call 
an experimental or a_ progressive 
school in Providence, R. I., at the in- 
vitation of the school’s founder, his 
friend and younger contemporary 
Hiram Fuller. Portions of that ad- 
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dress, which dealt with the education 
af children, were incorporated into 
the essay “Education,” which was 
written soon after and read many 
times from the lyceum platform be- 
fore it was published in 1883. Two 
ideas dear to Eliot are to be met in 
this essay, and if he did not owe them 
(directly to Emerson, they are of a 
kind that one of his disciples would 
formulate under Emersonian inspira- 
tion. 

Eliot’s phrase “the prophecy of the 
natural bent” expresses in different 
words Emerson’s dictum that every 
child “is a new style of man,” and his 
complaint that “the individual traits 
of different minds have not been at- 
tended to . . .” could be an echo of 
Emerson's recognition of “the endless 
task of meeting the wants of each 
single mind.” Eliot did not invent 
the elective system, to which these 
two ideas logically lead; in 1869 Har- 
vard undergraduates already enjoyed 
a degree of freedom in the election 
of courses; what Eliot accomplished 
was to abolish required studies and 
to establish the student’s right to 
range at large among the arts and 
sciences, following only the lead of 
his interests and tastes. In the essay 
just referred to Eliot honors Emerson 
as the philosopher of the elective sys- 
tem, saying that “he laid down in 
plain terms the fundamental doc- 
trines on which the elective system 
rests . . . , and in support of this 
contention he quotes from him the 
sentence, “You must elect your work; 
you shall take what your brain can, 
and drop all the rest.” And the justi- 
fication for following one’s bent and 
ignoring the claims of all subjects 
but those which one finds congenial 
is in the end social utility. Eliot 
quotes a second sentence from his 
master: “Society can never prosper, 
but must always be bankrupt, until 
every man does that which he was 
created to do.” 

But what of every woman? One 
does not turn to Emerson for aid and 
comfort in the promotion of the femi- 
nist cause. Eliot’s inaugural devotes 
a paragraph to the education of wom- 
en, but on that subject the bold in- 
novator proves to be uncharacteristi- 
cally timid. “The University,’ he 
announced, “hopes .. . to contribute 


to the intellectual emancipation of 
women,” and he added that it pro- 
posed to do so by preparing “some 
women better than they would other- 
wise have been prepared for the pro- 
fession of teaching, the one learned 
profession to which women have ac- 
quired a clear title.” Would Harvard 
consider coeducation? “The difficul- 
ties involved in the common resi- 
dence of hundreds of young men 
and women of immature character 
and marriageable age are very grave.” 
Could Eliot have ever looked west- 
ward to ascertain whether those grave 
difficulties might have been met and 
surmounted elsewhere? Andrew Dick- 
son While, the architect of Cornell 
University, came west to Oberlin in 
the early ’70’s, before Cornell was 
opened to women, and in his auto- 
biography he credits Oberlin with 
dispelling two serious doubts about 
coeducation that had troubled him. 
“The first of these,” he says, “was re- 
garding the health of the young wom- 
en. I had feared that in the hard 
work and vigorous competitions of 
the university they would lose their 
physical strength; but here we found 
that, with wise precautions, the health 
of the young women had been quite 
equal to that of the young men. My 
other fear was that their education 


with young men might cost some sac- 
rifice of the better general character- 
istics of both sexes; but studying the 
facts I became satisfied that the men 
had been made more manly and the 
women more womanly.” 

The irreducible uniqueness of each 
individual (Every child is “a new 
style of man”), the inviolable right of 
every person to an education de- 
signed to nurture that uniqueness 
(“The endless task of meeting the 
wants of each single mind”), the 
equally inviolable right of every un- 
dergraduate to design his own curric- 
ulum (“You should take what your 
brain can, and drop all the rest”) — 
these ideas, which sprang in Emer- 
son's mind when Eliot was still a 
child, were to form the theoretical 
base for the transformation, under 
Eliot, of Harvard College and 
through Harvard were to foster Em- 
ersonian developments in many other 
colleges throughout the nation. How 
characterize that transformation? It 
resulted from the relaxation of the 
college’s control of the undergradu- 
ate’s academic and nonacademic ac- 
tivities, from its renouncement of the 
religious, moral, and intellectual au- 
thority it had traditionally exercised. 
Under the impact of Emersonian 
ideas the college renounced the status 
of mistress — or, if you will, of kindly 
mother — with power to map out and 
prescribe all the ways by which the 
undergraduate might reach the de- 
sired destination (which she also pre- 
scribed) and assumed that of a ser- 
vant obediently conducting each of 
her charges along the ways which he 
himself had chosen. The transforma- 
tion was never complete in Eliot’s 
day; until his retirement in 1909 Har- 
vard undergraduates were required 
to attend daily chapel, and the five 
pages of rules and regulations of 
which Morison speaks might by that 
date have been reduced to four or 
three or two but could not have been 
totally abrogated. But given time the 
inevitable practical effect of Emer- 
son’s intuitions on the nature of man 
and the good life must be the dimin- 
ishment of institutions of whatever 
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kind. Reviewing the first volume of 
Emerson’s Essays, published in 1841, 
Cornelius C. Felton, the Eliot Profes- 
sor of Greek at Harvard, warned that 
“if acted upon,” Emersonianism 
“would overturn society and resolve 
the world into chaos.” The same ef- 
fect, more or less, would follow the 
application of the ideas and_pro- 
grams of the other New Englanders 
who with Emerson formed the loose- 
ly bound school of philosophers, mor- 
alists, theologians, and educators who 
went by the name of Transcendental- 
ists. William Ellery Channing, whom 
Emerson called “our bishop” and 
who devoted much thought to the na- 
ture of the Christian Church, arrived 
at conclusions which indicated, as a 
student of his thought observes, that 
he did not “seem to see how close he 
had come to rendering supereroga- 
tory the institutional church.” By his 
writings, and no less by the example 
of a life lived with small regard for 
law and custom, Thoreau daily pro- 
claimed his inveterate disdain for in- 
stitutions, whether social, political, or 
ecclesiastical. “He required no Pha- 
lanx,” Emerson wrote in praise of 
him, “no Government, no Society, al- 
most no money;” and added that “he 
lived extempore from hour to hour, 
like the birds and the angels.” Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, the nephew of 
the more famous William Ellery, and 
himself a member of the movement, 
said of his fellow-Transcendentalists 
that “neither the church, the state, 
the college, society, or even the re- 
form associations had a hold upon 
their hearts.” When a member of 
the movement can pass such a judg- 
ment upon his fellows, it will not 
come as a surprise that they were 
collectively reprobated as a counter- 
culture by the less visionary members 
of the social order. “The material- 
minded and the solid citizens,” Wade 
Mason reports in his biography of 
Margaret Fuller, the most famous 
woman in the movement, “shared the 
opinions of the New Yorker who re- 
ferred to the group as zanies and the 
Boston magnate who told Margaret, 
‘You know, we consider these men in- 
sane.” The anti-institutional bent of 
the Transcendentalists has been de- 
scribed by a 20th-century scholar in 
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terms that certainly apply to some 
members of the movement though 
not, it must be added in justice, to 
all: “Protestants to the core,” he 
wrote, “they turn their protest against 
what is customarily called the ‘Prot- 
estant ethic; they refuse to labor in 
a proper calling, conscientiously cul- 
tivate the arts of leisure, and strive to 
avoid making money.” The author of 
these startling words was one of the 
most eminent students of the Tran- 
scendentalist movement, the late 
Perry Miller. They were published 
in 1957, all of a dozen years before 
Woodstock. 
Ill 

In the spring of 1972 the Oberlin 
faculty voluntarily surrendered al- 
most all that remained to it of col- 
lective authority over the require- 
ments for graduation. (The vote was 
69 for and 65 against; let me add 
parenthetically that if from that 69 
we subtract the 25 or so votes cast by 
the students and the members of the 
administration, the vote of the teach- 
ing faculty was something like 44 for 
and 65 against.) By the time the 
faculty took this momentous action it 
had already surrendered its collective 
authority over the student’s religious 
and moral formation. The Oberlin of 
a hundred years ago functioned as 
church, home, and school. From this 
distance at least its authority seems 
to have been nothing less than total; 
nothing seems to have been left to the 
student’s discretion except, perhaps, 
to add more prayers and prohibitions 
to those prescribed. The curriculum 
leading to the bachelor’s degree was 
a path no less strait and narrow than 
the paths laid out by the College’s re- 
ligious and moral regulations. Each 
of its three departments — the Ladies’ 
Department, the College Department, 
and the Scientific Course — was the 
kind of college where every student, 
in Eliot’s words, “studied the same 
subject in the same proportions with- 
out regard to his natural bent or 
preference.” The College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago approximated such 
a college for a few brief years in the 
late 40’s and early 50’s, and St. John’s 
in Annapolis may approximate it to- 
day. But the spirit of this age does 
not foster the growth of institutions 
of that type. Yet the college with 
the single curriculum for all its stu- 
dents was the only kind known in 
America from the founding of Har- 


vard to the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury, and this fact invites an inquiry 
into the assumptions on which it 
rested. 

Surely American educators before 
Eliot knew that each of their under- 
graduates was a unique individual. 
But obviously they did not under- 
stand their duty as the Emersonian 
one of developing each undergradu- 
ate’s uniqueness. They saw it, rather, 
as the perfecting of each individual’s 
humanity, of the humanity which he 
shared with his fellows in the college 
and, more broadly, with the whole 
human race. There was but one hu- 
man nature, and it could be brought 
to its perfection, or as near its per- 
fection as the college was equipped to 
bring it, by a single curriculum. And 
that curriculum was more or less uni- 
form everywhere; its components 
were Latin, Greek, mathematics, the 
Bible, and the Christian religion; 
prescribed in equal portions for every 
student, these studies were deemed 
the best suited to perfect each indi- 
vidual’s humanity — to perfect it, that 
is, as the Western world understood 
human perfection. These earlier edu- 
cators knew of other traditions, but 
they ignored them as irrelevant to 
American youth. Paradoxically 
enough, even that youth’s native cul- 
ture seems to have been dismissed as 
irrelevant. The curriculum printed 
in the Oberlin catalogue of a hundred 
years ago was not unique in includ- 
ing not a single course in American 
history or American literature or any 
other American subject; translated in- 
to a foreign language it could never 
be recognized as the curriculum of 
an American college. If the native 
culture was to be understood at all 
it was assumed that it would be best 
understood by minds that had had 
the benefit of a four-year immersion 
in the ancient world, and no man 
could be assumed to be an enlight- 
ened citizen of his own country who 
had not first achieved a triple citizen- 
ship in Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem. 
The college served the social order by 
producing “men of light and leading” 
(in Burke’s phrase) who had under- 
gone an initiation into a traditional 


culture. And every detail of that 
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initiation was preseribed by the col- 
lege itself; the undergraduate was, 
as Riesman would put it, “other- 
directed” at every turn. 

Oberlin’s final surrender of author- 
ity has made its students self-directed. 
Because they are free to design their 
own curriculum, the institution is 
bound to observe an educational neu- 
trality that forbids it not only to pre- 
scribe requirements but even to pro- 
nounce any one of its offerings as 
more important to a sound education 
than any other. The institution is no 
longer constituted to serve the social 
order (except as a department store 
is so constituted ); it cannot aspire to 
send forth men and women of light 
and leading, having abdicated the au- 
thority to define an education that 
aims at producing men and women 
of that stamp. Its function is now to 
serve some 2,000 clients by giving to 
each just those services that each de- 
sires. It can congratulate itself on 
its performance only when every 
member of a graduating class can 
testify that he or she has received 
such benefits from it as he or she had 
freely sought. To be sure, every stu- 
dent is still required to complete a 
major before graduation, but this old 
requirement has been tempered by 
the new privilege to bypass estab- 
lished major programs and to design 
a private one in consultation with a 
faculty advisor. Basically the student 
is his own legislator and his own 
judge, and the institution can no 
longer be said to be ministering to 
his needs, having limited its function 
to supplying his wants. 

The surrender that has made every 
student his own educator was not 
heralded by a philosophical mani- 
festo; it was not justified by the fac- 
ulty or the administration as a self- 
denying ordinance necessary to bring 
educational practice into line with 
the facts of human nature and its 
educational needs. Nor, as far as I 
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am aware, was it preceded by an in- 
quiry into the reasons why the un- 
restricted elective system was aban- 
doned by Harvard in 1909, the very 
year its originator and doughtiest 
champion retired from the presidency. 
If that inquiry had been made, the 
proponents of the new system could 
not but have been impressed by Van 
Wyck Brooks’ account — which can- 
not be unique — of his education at 
Harvard in the first decade of the cen- 
tury: “In those days the ‘elective sys- 
tem’ permitted a student to follow 
his bent unconcerned virtually with 
anything that did not amuse him. So 
one saw only what one wished to see. 
I often wondered if I could not have 
learned equally well at home, read- 
ing, listening to music, and looking 
at pictures.” And why did Harvard 
feel the need after the Second World 
War to give a more logical structure 
to the studies outside the student’s 
field of concentration, a need it felt 
so strongly that it proceeded to devise 
its present General Education Pro- 
gram and to make it a requirement 
for graduation? Oberlin’s surrender 
was not dictated by philosophy or by 


historical precedent but by a mood 
that bridled at the exercise of educa- 
tional authority by the College. 

I have tried to show that that mood 
is no new thing in American educa- 
tion. Being a mood that exalts the 
individual’s right to self-determina- 
tion, it is, as Prof. Felton and others 
of Emerson’s contemporaries recog- 
nized, corrosive of institutions. Em- 
erson, who resigned from the Uni- 
tarian ministry because he found 
institutionalized religion an impedi- 
ment to spiritual spontaneity, de- 
plored the educational institution as 
an impediment to sound education. 
“Happy,” he wrote, “the natural col- 
lege . . . instituted around every nat- 
ural teacher; the young men of Ath- 
ens around Socrates, of Alexandria 
around Plotinus, of Paris around 
Abelard, of Germany around Fichte 
or Niebuhr or Goethe. . . . But the 
moment this is organized, difficulties 
begin.” The curse of education he 
plainly implies is organization. The 
organization, the institution, creates 
difficulties. It materializes itself into 
a prison that by its very nature re- 
stricts the spontaneous, and therefore 
salutary, movements of teacher and 
pupil; and once the spontaneity of 
both is stifled, as it is presumed to be 
by such institutional arrangements as 
a fixed time and place of meeting, a 
syllabus of studies, examinations, and 
the rest, there is an inevitable dimin- 
ishment of the teacher’s power to 
teach and the pupil’s to learn. The 
Harvard counter-revolution of 1909 
reasserted the authority of the insti- 
tution, but it did not extinguish the 
new spirit that Emerson and Eliot 
had kindled in the academy. The 
years since 1909 have witnessed the 
rise, and occasionally the rise and 
fall, of colleges like Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, Black Mountain, God- 
dard, Marlboro, and Hampshire, all 
of them established in response to the 
anti-institutional mood. 

That mood has enjoyed a renewed 
vigor in the last decade and has pro- 
moted a great increase in the number 
of colleges that have reduced or nulli- 
fied their authority to prescribe any 
part of a student’s total education. 
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Last Jan. 18 the New York Times car- 
ried these sentences on this most re- 
cent development in higher education: 
“‘The academic options of under- 
graduate study present an almost in- 
finite variety, the University of Penn- 
sylvania reported recently, ‘so that 
the course of study for the individual 
student is largely self-determined.’ 
This stress on “self-determination” in 
course election is characteristic of 
most of the innovations that are tak- 
ing place, in varying degree, on a ma- 
jority of campuses.” The mood has 
even reshaped a considerable number 
of elementary schools in England as 
well as in America. It has not re- 
shaped the New York City schools, 
but Harvey Scribner, who resigned as 
head of the public-school system in 
that city a few months ago, could re- 
mark late last year to an interviewer 
who had just used the word curricu- 
lum, “I don’t hold much with that 
word unless you're talking about a 
different curriculum for each child.” 

I have described an American mood 
(which, as Emerson knew, was not 
unknown in Europe long before the 
European discovery of America) and 
have sketched its effect on American 
higher education in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and in the last year or so 
on this college as I have observed it 
through opera glasses from my seat 
in the back row of the second gallery. 
A mood is a transitory thing; but let 
us assume that the new college has a 
long life before it, even that the col- 
lege to which this year’s graduating 
class will return in the year 2023 
will in all essentials be the college 
they are now leaving. Will it have 
served its students well in the inter- 
vening 50 years? 


The answer to that question must 
begin with a consideration of the basic 
assumption on which the educational 
philosophy of the present college 
rests: that every freshman who en- 
ters this or any other college is a 
unique individual. With this assump- 
tion considered in and by itself no 
educator can take issue. Only, hav- 
ing recognized it as a truth, the edu- 
cator must recognize other truths as 
well: that the freshman in question 
is biologically the member of a spe- 
cies, socially the member of a family 
and other social units, politically the 
citizen of a republic, spiritually a 
member of the human family. He 
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must recognize, in other words, that 
the individual is a social being, which 
must be understood to mean that he 
is not only a member of the many in- 
terrelated social units in which he 
has matured, but that through them 
he has felt the strong influence of 
certain historical civilizations to which 
those social units owe their forms 
and, ultimately, as the early 19th- 
century college understood so well, to 
the civilizations of Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine. 

The youth of college age is a 
unique person who, in so far as he 
has matured intellectually, morally, 
politically, spiritually, and in other 
ways has done so by absorbing with- 
in himself, by allowing his uniqueness 
to be modified by the intellectual, 
moral, political, spiritual, and other 
forces prevalent in his own environ- 
ment and in the cultural sources of 
that environment. He has spent his 
life from birth not in isolation but in 
the family, in the school, in the play- 
ground, and hardly a facet of his per- 
sonality but has somehow been 
touched and modified by one institu- 
tion or another. 

No institution, not even those which, 
like the family, tend to indulge the 
idiosyncrasies of its members, is de- 
signed to minister to uniqueness; 
“inns,” as the proverb puts it, “are 
not built for any one man.” Every 
institution that a youth has been re- 
lated to has implanted in him the 
modes of thought, of feeling, and of 
action that it has also implanted in 
all others of its members. Other fac- 
tors have also operated to modify his 
uniqueness: the books he has read, 
the music he has heard, the movies 
he has seen, the TV programs he has 
watched. None of these were de- 
signed to suit the unique individual; 
all of them are addressed to humanity 
in general or to some segment of it. 
It is, on the face of it, absurd to 
think of every youth entering college 
as a new style of man. 

This unique social being enters a 
college. What services can he expect 
it to render him? By what means can 
he expect the college to further his 
education? These questions can be 
answered only if we have the answers 
to two others: What is a college? 


What does the degree of bachelor of 
arts signifyP These are questions 
which no educator in America can 
answer with confidence. 

A layman thinks he knows that the 
degree of doctor of medicine desig- 
nates a man or woman who, among 
other things, has learned to diagnose 
an ailment and to prescribe its rem- 
edy: and he also thinks he knows that 
no one can diagnose and prescribe 
with authority who has not first ac- 
quired a mastery of such sciences as 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
pharmacology. But what is the knowl- 
edge and what are the skills that 
make the bachelor of arts? Will any- 
one venture to name two or three 
studies that are known to be indis- 
pensable to him? 

The college as we know it is an 
American invention and unknown 
anywhere else in the world, but the 
nation that invented the college has 
never succeeded in defining its own 
invention. Unlike the degree in medi- 
cine or law or engineering the degree 
of bachelor of arts tells little about 
its holder beyond the fact that he is 
the graduate of an institution that 
calls itself a college; in a few years’ 
time at an Oberlin commencement 
the degree will, ideally, have as many 
meanings as there are graduates in 
the class. 

Oberlin has recently established an 
Inter-Arts Program. The catalog de- 
clares that “performance, the creative 
act, is at [its] center.” Are the per- 
forming arts among the arts of which 
the college graduate is a bachelor? 
When did they achieve that status 
and on what principle? Last fall a 
student speaking to alumni announced 
that in the second semester the Ex- 
perimental College would offer a 
course in automobile mechanics. Next 
Sunday some senior may graduate 
with one hour of academic credit for 
many hours spent in the contempla- 
tion of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, probably to the neglect of the 
electric dishwasher. Are the mechan- 
ical arts also among the arts of which 
the college graduate is a bachelor? 
Will anybody affirm or deny that they 
are? Does anybody know? 

But we must not keep multiplying 
questions of that sort — that way con- 
fusion and frustration lie. Let us be 
content to think of the college as a 
school with a name but no essence. 
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But if the school itself defies defini- 
tion, we might turn our eyes toward 
its students and, with some hope of 
success, try to identify their educa- 
tional needs. I speak of needs in the 
plural; those needs are many, but we 
must limit our inquiry to one: the 
need for self-knowledge. The high- 
school graduate is still too young to 
be much more than the creature of 
his environment and of the history 
that gave that environment its form. 
He may possess a strong and well- 
defined character. His thoughts and 
his actions and his responses to the 
thoughts and actions of others may 
evince a consistency that stems from 
a consistent set of moral principles. 
But he is, inevitably, still deficient in 
the self-knowledge that Socrates 
deemed to be essential to the life of 
reason. That knowledge will be en- 
larged by the history of his own 
country, which will reveal to him that 
as a moral being he is the inheritor 
of a moral patrimony that had been 
long years in the building, while the 
history of other countries and earlier 
epochs will reveal that some of its 
elements — say, the principle that it 
is better to suffer an injustice than to 
commit one — had already formed 
part of the moral equipment of a 
Socrates, a Cicero, or a Paul. 

A youth who has come to know 
this has come to know himself as a 
member not simply of the society in 
which he lives and moves but of a 
far larger one that extends in time to 
the earliest moral philosophers of the 
West. A few minutes ago I asked 
rhetorically if anyone would venture 
to name two or three studies known 
to be as indispensable to the bachelor 
of arts as anatomy and physiology are 
to the doctor of medicine. I have 
just presumed to name one, the his- 
tory of man’s inner life. I will pre- 
sume to name a second, the study of 
the public events that constitute the 
life of nations. This second kind of 
history will acquaint our youth, 
among other things, with the rise and 
fortunes of political institutions — of, 
say, elective parliaments. Knowledge 
of this sort will affect him in much 
the same manner as the other, for by 
revealing to him that the institutions 
which he had ignorantly assumed to 
be something like gifts of nature are 
in reality gifts bought with the blood 
and tears of his forebears, it will re- 
veal him to himself as the inheritor 
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of a second patrimony quite as pre- 
cious as the first. To these two 
studies I will add a third and last, the 
study of literature. 

Literature offers him a whole world 
peopled by imaginary men and wom- 
en whom he can recognize as authen- 
tic representations of the men and 
women he has known at home and 
elsewhere. An acquaintance with 
Achilles and Antigone and Elizabeth 
Bennett and Mr. Micawber will give 
him a more exact knowledge of man- 
kind in general and not least of him- 
self. When George Eliot was asked 
to name the original of Casaubon in 
her Middlemarch, she answered the 
question by pointing to herself. The 
female novelist had sat as the model 
for the male dryasdust. Any vividly 
portrayed man or woman in any fic- 
tion of whatever time possesses the 
power of revealing us to ourselves. 

I do not consider self-knowledge 
the only knowledge indispensable to 
the bachelor of arts. If I were to 
name a fourth indispensable disci- 
pline it would be the study of re- 
ligion, precisely because it teaches 
that self-knowledge is not enough. 
Nor do I consider it the only benefit 
conferred by the studies I have 
named or a benefit conferred by no 
others. The point I would make is 
that the high-school graduate enters 
college with this one need, among 
others, which the college has the re- 
sources to supply, and that being in 
possession of these resources the 
American college has through most of 
its history felt the obligation to use 
them to that end. I am not about to 
make a plea for the restoration of the 
pre-Ehot college. That college was 
morally too restrictive and _ intellec- 
tually too provincial, provincial in the 
sense that it recognized no cultural 
tradition but the Western, though I 
must add that it would be disastrous 
to the well-being of the West—and of 
the world at large — if that tradition 
ever ceased to hold as of right a privi- 
leged place in the education of West- 
ern youth. Until 1972 Oberlin felt 
the obligation to prescribe certain 
studies because they supplied certain 
known needs. Its justification for ex- 
ercising that authority was that the 
structuring of a program essential to 
liberal education requires the compe- 


tence of the educator. It assumed 
that the undergraduate cannot design 
the education he goes to college to 
seek, for the simple reason that the 
undergraduate is not an educator. 

In 1976 Oberlin will almost certain- 
ly graduate a number of seniors who 
have not read a page of history or a 
page of literature under an Oberlin 
teacher. Emerson’s shade will re- 
joice. Those seniors will have faith- 
fully obeyed one of his boldest com- 
mandments: “You should take what 
your brain can and drop the rest.” 
That same shade had been given 
cause for rejoicing in the spring of 
1972, when the College announced in 
its Bulletin that it no longer required 
its students to “complete courses in 
specified areas or departments” and 
gave as its reason that education is 
best served by “a carefully construct- 
ed program that meets the needs of 
the individual student.” Emerson 
had pointed a century and more 
earlier to “the endless task of meeting 
the wants of each single mind” and 
Eliot had complained that “in educa- 
tion the individual traits of different 
minds [had] not been sufficiently at- 
tended to.” But the College’s procla- 
mation of a bold new policy is fol- 
lowed by a word of caution, “Stu- 
dents are urged to consult thoroughly 
with their academic advisor and with 
other faculty members and students 
in designing their academic _pro- 
grams.” This warning represents a 
lapse from Emersonianism. The true 
Emersonian follows his master’s ad- 
monition “to go alone” and urges oth- 
ers to do the same. But the College’s 
use of strong words like urge and 
thoroughly betrays an uneasiness 
about the student’s ability to find his 
own way. Then, too, the student is 
warned not only to seek advice but to 
seek it from an official advisor and 
from any and all members of the fac- 
ulty and any and all his fellow-stu- 
dents. Could the College at this 
point have been suffering from a fail- 
ure of nerve? Was it seeking assur- 
ance that if at registration time the 
student does not really know his indi- 
vidual needs then others will surely 
discover them for him? 

Could its suspicion of the individ- 
ual student’s inadequacies have in- 
duced it to assume the perfect ade- 
quacy of the advisor? What we are 
witnessing, I suspect, is the inevitable 

continued on page 38 
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current and continuing need for 

genuine educational reforms at 
Oberlin College, it was with reluc- 
tance last spring that I found myself 
opposing some interesting and chal- 
lenging proposals of the Education 
Commission (EdCom) at Oberlin 
which were turned over last fall to a 
special committee of the General 
Faculty. 

The proposals were not directly 
germane to the business of any stand- 
ing committee of the General Faculty. 
They dealt with EdCom recommen- 
dations for tuition stabilization and 
educational structure. They thus 
were assigned to a Review Commit- 
tee on Structure and Stabilization, of 
which I was a member. Our findings 
were reported toward the end of the 
past semester (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK, May-June 1973). 

Several proposals dealt with future 
financial problems that Oberlin might 
face. This revolved around the in- 
creasingly exorbitant tuition charge, 
increased competition from _ state 
schools, and the perception of a move 
toward more specialized (non-liberal 
arts) training. The main proposal in 
this regard has often been mistakenly 
referred to as a proposal for tuition 
stabilization. Actually, it merely ad- 
vocated less frequent and less dra- 
matic changes in the tuition charge. 
EdCom felt this would make Oberlin 
more attractive and more diverse. 

The RSS committee did not find 
this approach adequate to Oberlin’s 
needs. It noted that there are really 
two tuitions: the “nominal” charge 
which is billed to students and the 
considerably higher “real” costs of 
providing tuition services. The dif- 
ferential is over $2,000 and, in es- 
sence, all students who attend Ober- 
lin, regardless of fimancial need, re- 
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ceive this as an unmarked “scholar- 
ship.” The RSS Committee concluded 
that it would be more feasible to in- 
crease tuition as much as _ possible 
(given competitive market conditions 
against other private liberal arts 
schools) and use most of the addi- 
tional revenue for scholarship pur- 
poses. 

In a highly controversial section of 
its report, the RSS committee also 
took issue with the “crisis mentality” 
generated by dire forecasts of Ober- 
lin’s future economic viability. The 
RSS report devoted discussion to 
ways of raising additional sources of 
revenue and criticized EdCom’s pro- 
posal to increase teacher productiv- 
ity. 

The second part of the RSS report 
was devoted to educational proposals. 
Calendar reform (a school year of 
five 7-week modules eventually ex- 
panding to year-round operation) 
was questioned. The report expressed 
skepticism over the educational bene- 
fits of seven-week terms, the desira- 
bility of changing to this system and 
then going over to year-round opera- 
tion within a few years and the possi- 
bility of running Oberlin in the sum- 
mer. Also, since this proposal was 
tied to the tuition proposal that the 
Committee rejected, much of the de- 
fense of this system was negated. 
Proposals to reduce the number of 
hours for graduation, to implement a 
system of direct and indirect instruc- 
tion tied to tuition charges, to in- 
crease faculty productivity and _ set 
teaching-load guidelines, to increase 
student time in non-classroom studies, 
to implement “audit-plus,” “self-spon- 
sored study,” and “half-credit options, 
and to alter class size were all found 
wanting by a majority of the commit- 
tee (RSS discovered that the EdCom- 


recommended distribution of large, 
medium and small classes was not as 
favorable to students as the current 
distribution ). 

I wrote an addendum to the RSS 
report for several purposes. The first 
was to distinguish clearly my own 
feelings about the EdCom proposals 
from my own perception of the need 
for educational reform at Oberlin. I 
had the impression that this distinc- 
tion was prominent in the minds of 
other members of the RSS. Secondly, 
I felt a need to present some alterna- 
tive interpretations of Oberlin educa- 
tion rather than merely to reject those 
put forward by EdCom. Thirdly, I 
was within two months of graduating 
and I felt an urge to summarize and 
organize four years’ perception of 
Oberlin. Above all, I did not want 
the generally opposing position taken 
by the majority of the RSS Commnit- 
tee (myself included) to be construed 
as a rallying cry to oppose other edu- 
cational reforms either current or fu- 
ture. 

My opting for the generally nega- 
tive position of the majority of the 
committee emanated from the double- 
edged nature of EdCom proposals — 
the linking of financial and educa- 
tional advantages. My own interpre- 
tation of the proposals and of Ober- 
lin’s current educational needs is that 
the proposals represent attempted 
manipulation of our educational sys- 
tem rather than a systematic and rea- 
soned improvement of it. The edu- 
cational aspects of the proposals 
ought to be valid and useful in them- 
selves, regardless of any financial ad- 


vantage. 

The educational implications of 
governance, for example, are im- 
mense. How much time per week 


does the average faculty member 
spend on governance-related matters? 
Realignment of faculty participation 
time to make our governance system 
more efficient should have the bene- 
ficial effect of improving education by 
allowing faculty more time for teach- 
ing, research and reflection. This type 
of efficiency cannot be achieved, how- 
ever, unless the faculty becomes more 
trusting of the decisions and outlooks 
of students and administrators. On 
the other hand, the most important 
governance decisions now made by 
the faculty revolve around education- 
al policy, hiring, non-rehiring (read 
firing), and tenure. The quality of 
some of these decisions has come in- 
to question over the last few years 
and many members of the community 
openly challenge the notion that the 
faculty always knows best. The qual- 
ity of student education at Oberlin 
is directly related to the quality of 
these decisions. I believe that the 
best Oberlin education possible can 
only be achieved by the inclusion of 
students at all levels of educational 
decision-making. 

The most vital area is where govy- 
ernance functions as education. Much 
was said in the Educational Commis- 
sion’s report about the need for in- 
creased use of independent study be- 
cause such study increases the pre- 
paredness of Oberlin students to func- 
tion as well-educated and successful 
people after leaving college. The Re- 
view Committee, in rejecting “com- 
pulsory” independent study but ad- 
vocating the removal of restrictions 
currently placed upon it, has basical- 
ly accepted this reasoning with the 
singular exception that the education- 
al choice of independent study should 
be left to the student and not man- 
dated by the college. I believe an 
exactly parallel case can be made for 
student participation in all levels of 
governance. Students qua members 
of society must learn to deal with 
structure. As with independent study, 
governance participation is an educa- 
tional experience. Although I do not 
advocate compulsory participation, I 
emphatically believe that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Oberlin College to in- 
sure that students can freely and 
maximally benefit from such partici- 
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pation through a wide variety of op- 
portunities, with varying degrees of 
expectation placed upon the student. 

No one will receive the maximum 
benefits from an Oberlin education, 
however, unless we maintain an ade- 
quate, prompt, and continuous flow 
of information about what Oberlin 
College is doing and planning. Here, 
again, there are educational ramifica- 
tions of some magnitude, ranging 
from missing an important guest lec- 
turer to insufficient time to choose 
one’s courses (one of the most needed 
improvements is an early availability 
date for the course catalog). AlI- 
though a number of offices, such as 
the offices of the Registrar, Institu- 
tional Research, and College Informa- 
tion, are working on the improvement 
of information systems, I believe 
there is a need for creating an insti- 
tutional master system of information, 
rather than just a patching of the cur- 
rent status. College offices must re- 
think what kinds of information 
would best serve their purposes, so 
that information-providing  souces 
will know what data needs to be col- 
lected and generated. 

Turning now from these rather 
broad and general issues, I would 
like to offer some specific observations 
and recommendations concerning the 
personal and stylistic aspects of Ober- 
lin’s educational system. These 
thoughts are based upon my own ex- 
periences, and upon the thoughts and 
experiences of others. 

Environment and Faculty-Student 
Relations. In talking with many stu- 
dents, I have perceived some discon- 
tentment about relationships with fac- 
ulty. Particularly among underclass- 
men, there seems to be a feeling that 
the faculty is neither very personal 
nor sufficiently sensitive to student 
needs. In voicing these sentiments 
some students add that one supposed 
advantage of a small school is its en- 
couragement of close faculty-student 
ties. The purpose of the Educational 
Commission’s proposal relating to 
class-size was the improvement of 
this situation. As far as I can see, the 
problem is not related to class-size. 

Two examples may clarify the edu- 
cational issues at stake in better fac- 
ulty-student relations. The first in- 
volves a faculty member who held a 
barbeque for one of his classes early 
in the fall semester. He told me (with 
some surprise) how students in the 
class were still coming up to him at 


Christmas time to thank him again. 
One fact stood out in their comments: 
that the barbeque had helped them 
to relate to him better and had con- 
siderably eased interaction in the 
classroom both between student and 
faculty member and among students. 
This kind of faculty-student contact 
is immensely important to students 
and serves a real educational purpose. 
I do not feel that faculty members 
fully realize this. They do not allow 
enough of their humanity to come 
through in the classroom. 

The second example involves a 
group of students who were dissat- 
isfied with faculty-dominance of a 
discussion section. Perceiving that 
the faculty member might appreciate 
help in altering this situation, they 
rearranged the chairs in the room 
prior to the class meeting. The effect 
was to move the faculty member from 
a position of dominance (behind a 
desk at the front of the classroom) 
to a more equal position (sitting in 
a regular chair arranged in a circle). 
Apparently everyone was better satis- 
fied by this arrangement. 

There are several points here. One 
is that students can take initiative in 
altering uncomfortable situations. An- 
other is that faculty members need 
to be more sensitive to the education- 
al effects of classroom environment 
and style. More classes should be held 
in informal environments, and more 
variation of style should be experi- 
mented with. Faculty should con- 
sider more often how the educational 
process in their classroom is working 
and how it is perceived by students. 
However, the final and most impor- 
tant point is that we cannot legislate 
this improvement in Oberlin’s educa- 
tional system. Greater humanity in 
the classroom and between student 
and faculty member is perhaps the 
single most important educational 
change currently facing Oberlin Col- 
lege, but it can only be approached 
on an individual basis. 

Private Reading. Besides ending 
all restrictions on private reading (ex- 
cept perhaps the restriction that a 
private reading course can not have 
the same topic and material as a 
course offered the same semester), 
there is a need for a reevaluation of 
the nature and quality of such work. 
More independent work should be 
encouraged and_ private reading 
should encompass more diverse kinds 
of work. For instance, reverse tuto- 
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rials (in which the student “tutors” 


the faculty member, rather than the 
more usual pattern) might be en- 
couraged. Or the information sys- 
tems master plan mentioned above 
might be a useful project for a “group 
private reading” course. The point 
is that our present non-classroom 
study format is much too narrow, po- 
tentially preventing valid educational 
experiences merely because they are 
not “private” or primarily “reading” 
or strictly speaking a “course.” An- 
other important related need is for 
students, particularly seniors, to be 
able to devote more than three credit 
hours per semester to a single project. 
Currently only those on honors pro- 
grams or in the Senior Scholar pro- 
gram are able to take independent 
course work for 4 to 16 hours per se- 
mester. 

Advising. Academic advising is 
important if students are to get the 
most out of their educational expe- 
rience at Oberlin College. Significant 
improvements need to be made in the 
current advising system if it is to have 
any effect at all. Currently a number 
of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers are working with students on 
possible changes; more needs to be 
done. Faculty members need to eval- 
uate their own advising: Are they in- 
formed? Are they helpful to stu- 
dents? Can they get information 


needed to give competent advice? 
Diversification. 


The Education 


Commission placed a great deal of 
stress upon the need for greater eco- 
nomic diversity among students. I 
believe that a far more important 
educational goal should be adequate 
funding for the currently existing 
programs aimed at increasing the 
number of racial and cultural minor- 
ity group members at Oberlin. If 
any monies become available for proj- 
ects related to diversification of the 
student body, they should, from an 
educational standpoint, be spent in a 
combination of more scholarships, 
better educational services, and the 
establishment of projects designed to 
educate the wider community to the 
needs of minority group members. I 
believe such a combination would 
have a salutary effect on education at 
Oberlin College. 

Evaluation. There is a need for an 
institution-wide evaluation of the edu- 
cational process. It needs to be done 
now and it needs to be done on a 
continuing basis in the future. We 
must evaluate the on-going process, 
but we must also specifically evaluate 
the changes we have made. Is the 
College’s dual-track grading system 
working? What changes might make 
it more adequate? Should we be in- 
vestigating alternate forms of evalu- 
ating students? Should there be in- 
stitution-wide evaluation of faculty 
by their colleagues and by students? 
Is the Keller Plan working? Might 
other departments benefit from using 


it? These are all important ques- 
tions, and answers to them are either 
not being found or are being found 
in a haphazard way. Only by a more 
thorough and more adequate system 
of institutional evaluation will we 
have any idea of how well students 
are learning, how well professors are 
teaching, and how well Oberlin Col- 
lege is succeeding as an institution 
of higher learning. 

Less Rigid Departmental Bounda- 
ries. For the past few years the fast- 
est growing field of major study has 
been that of the individual majors. 
The faculty of Oberlin College has 
worked hard to realize this vision of 
cross-departmental studies. However, 
there is much that still needs to be 
done to maximize the benefits of such 
study. 

I am particularly concerned that 
the current narrow boundaries of de- 
partments create loyalties and inter- 
ests that run counter to the larger 
educational needs of the community. 
Two of the places this manifests itself 
are in curriculum decisions and in the 
allocation of teaching positions. Per- 
haps a solution to this problem might 
be the creation of larger disciplinary 
groupings instead of departments. 

Another related problem is the re- 
luctance to “break-up” teaching posi- 
tions. Oberlin College does not make 
adequate use of the resources of 
northern Ohio nor of its central geo- 
graphic position. A larger number of 
teaching positions might be better 
filled on a “partial teaching load” 
basis, allowing us to draw upon par- 
ticular resource and specialty people 
who are available to us. I am not 
advocating a wholesale change to 
such a format: perhaps only another 
five such teaching positions would be 
needed to affect education positively 
here. One-year sabbatical replace- 
ments might wisely be filled in this 
manner. The advantages of such a 
move are a greater diversity of offer- 
ings by experts. 

This, then, is my vision of Ober- 
lin’s educational needs. I hope it ex- 
plains my own feelings that the Edu- 
cation Commission’s report did not 
speak to the real educational needs 
of our community. I hope, too, that 
this addendum to the RSS report may 
stimulate the thinking of others, and 
serve as the basis for campus-wide 
discussion on the question of improv- 
ing the Oberlin education. 


TRUSTEES 
MODIFY 
APRIL 
PROPOSALS 


GovCom discontinued; 
Functions transferred to 
General Faculty committee; 
President gets authority 

to allocate ''slots'' 


acting in what President Fuller 

described as “an earnest effort to 

respond to faculty and student 
concerns,” the trustees at their June 
meeting modified the course of action 
on “governance” that they had pro- 
posed at their April 1973 meeting. 

They passed an amendment to the 
bylaws which gives the president au- 
thority to establish new faculty posi- 
tions, abolish vacant faculty positions 
and allocate or reallocate new or va- 
cant faculty positions. This gives the 
president discretionary power in bud- 
geting and in the establishment of 
programs, but the trustees made it 
clear that general faculty and divi- 
sional councils must be consulted. 

The trustees deferred until next 
April further consideration of an 
amendment which would provide 
that faculty personnel recommenda- 
tions have to be endorsed by the 
councils and the president. 

They discontinued the Governance 
Commission and transferred its func- 
tions to a new broadly-based commit- 
tee created by the General Faculty at 
its May 15 meeting. 

One trustee said the actions repre- 
sented a “good faith attempt to do 
justice to all parties concerned in a 
very difficult situation.” President 
Fuller said they were intended to af- 
firm the board’s preference that gov- 
ernance reform emanate from the fac- 
ulty and other interested groups 
rather than from the board itself. In 
deferring the “concurrent approval” 
amendment, the board commented 
that it wanted an opportunity “to con- 
sider proposals for student and minor- 
ity participation in the personnel 
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process.” It established a_trustee- 
minorities conference committee. 

The board also asked its own Trus- 
tee Committee on Governance to pre- 
sent at the April 1974 meeting, after 
receiving the reports from the Gen- 
eral Faculty committee and after con- 
sultation with that committee, “com- 
prehensive recommendations for a re- 
vised system of governance that will 
more fully achieve a properly bal- 
anced sharing of authority among 
faculty, administrators, and _ other 
relevant constituencies.” 

A “committee of nine” faculty mem- 
bers which was appointed last April 
to meet with the trustees concluded 
that neither the Special Trustee Com- 
mittee nor the board had given the 
faculty “the kind of consideration the 
faculty had the right to expect.” The 
committee reported a “deep sense of 
outrage” at the reception it received 
at the June meetings. 

The faculty committee complained 
that there was almost no discussion 
of faculty views between trustees 
and faculty. The board did all its 
deliberating in executive session. A 
reporter from WOBC was invited by 
a trustee to give his version of stu- 
dent views about governance during 
the time allotted to the faculty. The 
faculty members interpreted all this 
as an unwillingness on the part of the 
board to “discuss with us matters of 
deep concern to the faculty.” 

Several trustees told members of 
the faculty that this was not the case, 
and class trustees Elliot Figman, ’71, 


and Bill Rich, 70, told the trustees 
that faculty and students needed 
more access to dialog with trus- 
tees before any form of workable 
“community” government could be 
achieved. 

That was the way things stood on 
the “inside.” On the outside, it was 
something else. The Lorain Journal's 
May 27 (Commencement Day) head- 
line said, “Oberlin: A College in 
Turmoil; President Fuller has alien- 
ated students and professors in bid 
for more power...” 

The education editor of the Cleve- 
land Press a day later said: “Oberlin 
College’s President Bob Fuller is em- 
broiled in a power struggle with the 
faculty. Trustees are expected to 
give him authority to make far-reach- 
ing changes, breaking traditions that 
go back to the last century. Betting 
is that Fuller will win this fight.” 

On May 26, the following petition 
was signed by 41 alumni from the 
classes of 1952, 1953 and 1954: “The 
undersigned members of the Class of 
1953 wish to express their concern 
over the proposed changes in the by- 
laws to be considered by the Board 
of Trustees at their June meeting. 
Since it is evident that these changes 
are deeply dividing the Oberlin com- 
munity, we urge that final action be 
postponed by the board in order to 
permit further consultation among all 
concerned parties, including alumni.” 

On May 6, the officers of the Alum- 
ni Board sent the Special Trustee 
Committee a _ six-page statement 
which concluded: “While the current 
uncertainties over educational and 
governance changes are not, in our 
opinion, of crisis proportions, we do 
believe the present situation is seri- 
ously hindering Oberlin from achiey- 
ing its potential leadership in chart- 
ing a course for liberal education — 
the very thing that excited Oberlin 
alumni when educational changes 
were discussed.” 
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THE BUDGET OUTLOOK 
AT OBERLIN COLLEGE 


by Ellsworth C. Carlson, '39 


Provost 


The bylaws of Oberlin College pro- 
vide (Article VI, Section 10) that “At 
least once in a year, at a meeting of 
the General Faculty, the president 
shall make to the faculty a statement 
of the financial situation of the Col- 
lege and of general matters of policy 
involved in the budget.” The follow- 
ing statement was prepared by Pro- 
vost Carlson at President Fuller’s re- 
quest and was presented to the Gen- 
eral Faculty at its April meeting. It 
has since been endorsed by the bud- 
get and finance committee of the 
Board of Trustees and commended to 
the College community as a basis for 
thinking about the budgetary and 
financial future of the College. 


hile detailed changes in the 

1973-74 budget will doubtless 

be made, the overall size and 
shape of the budget are now clear 
and it.is possible to make a prelimi- 
nary report. I would also like to dis- 
cuss some of the implications of the 
five-year budget projections that we 
made last November. 

At their November 1972 meeting, 
the Trustees approved a general funds 
expenditure ceiling of $13,563,200 for 
the year 1973-74. We are also bud- 
geting about $548,480 of restricted 
funds for the year. Altogether the 
Educational and General (E & G) 
Budget totals $14,111,680. 

The increase over 1972-73 is $974,- 
443, which represents a percentage 
increase of 7.42%. This percentage is 
less than the typical increases of 
about 8.5% in the 1960’s. It is much 
higher than the 5% increase of the 


TABLE I 
Advisory Committee on Budget Priorities 
Recommendations for “New Programs” 


2% Arts and Sciences faculty positions*® 


2 Conservatory faculty positions 


Increase in financial aid over the November estimate 
Increase in funds for students teaching in Conservatory 
Library Collaborative Information Project 


Intern in Psychological Services 


Redefinition of Audio Visual Services 


Minority speakers and programs 
Enlargement of Crafts Program 


$32,000 
25,000 
21,000 
5,700 
3,500 
5,000 
10,000 
3,500 
2,700 


Additional funding needed for employment of an engineer 


for Electronic Music Studio 


Increased funding for Experimental College 


5,500 
1,500 


* The half position was used to give W. Dean Wolfe, associate professor of communica- 
tions, a full-time College appointment. In the past he has worked half-time for the Col- 


lege and half-time for the public schools. The other two positions were not allocated. 
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1972-73 budget over 1971-72. The 
size of the increase in the 1973-74 
budget over 1972-73 is largely attrib- 
utable to the operation and financing 
of the Seeley G. Mudd Learning 
Center, which will come into the 
E & G Budget for the first time in 
1973-74. Were it not for the new 
costs associated with the learning 
center, the percentage increase in the 
1973-74 budget as compared with 
1972-73 would be about 5%. 

Besides the learning center, other 
main categories of increased cost in- 
clude: salary and wage ‘increases of 
$437,958 (including new faculty po- 
sitions and a new admissions coun- 
selor); an estimated $65,000 increase 
in the cost of hospital/major medical 
insurance; an increase of $138,000 in 
the scholarship budget. On the rec- 
ommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Budget Priorities, the presi- 
dent approved “new program” expen- 
ditures of $115,000; these are shown 
in Table I. 

Clearly this level of new expendi- 
tures would not have been possible 
without substantial cuts in existing 
expenditure levels recommended by 
the Advisory Committee and ap- 
proved by the president. These cuts in 
present expenditure levels are shown 
in Table II. In the years ahead we 
shall have to depend increasingly on 
reductions in existing expenditure 
levels in order to provide funding 
for new programs and new expendi- 
tures. 

The pattern of percentage increases 
in various main parts of the budget is 
quite interesting. The increase (re- 
flecting the learning center) in plant 
operation and finance is about 20.98%; 
the increase in scholarships comes to 
8.91%. In the area of administration 
(general administration, general ser- 
vices, and general expenses) the in- 
crease has been held to 2.10%. Stu- 
dent services other than scholarships 
are increased by only 2.27%. The aca- 
demic segment of the budget (Arts 
and Sciences, Conservatory, Library, 
Museum, and Special Education) is 
up by 5.58%. 

The division of each expenditure 
dollar is approximately 30% cents for 
Arts & Sciences, 11.75 cents for the 
Conservatory, 14.77 cents for admin- 
istration, general services and general 
expense, 15 cents for plant operation 
and finance, 12 cents for scholarship 
funds, 7.8 cents for student services, 
7.75 cents for the library, museum 
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and special education, and half a cent 
reserved for later allocation and con- 
tingencies. 

The main categories of income for 
1973-74 and the amounts and _ per- 
centages of increase in each category 
are shown in Table III as follows: 


$150; fees, $25), and income from 
tuition and fees will represent 55.82% 
of the total income. Year after year 
the College has come to rely increas- 
ingly upon increases in tuition and 
fees to meet increases in costs. This 


TABLE III 
Budgeted Income for 1973-74 


Category of Total Amount 


Income for 1973-74 
Endowment $4,937,000 
Gifts and Grants 896,680 
Miscellaneous 375,000 
Tuition & Fees 7,836,000 


Oberlin is extremely fortunate to 
have an endowment of approximately 
$90 million. In 1973-74, the endow- 
ment will provide 35.2% of the total 
income in the Educational and Gen- 
eral Budget. It must be pointed out, 
however, that approximately $10 mil- 
lion of the endowment is invested in 
plant. From the current E & G Bud- 
get, the College returns interest at 
rates averaging slightly more than 5% 
for the use of this $10 million of en- 
dowment funds. In 1973-74, the Col- 
lege is distributing as endowment in- 
come about 5.7% of the value of the 
endowment. There is question as to 
whether we should be taking this 
much. If we are to protect the value 
of the endowment against inflationary 
erosion (estimated at 3% per year), 
yield plus gain should be approxi- 
mately 3% more than the 5.7% which 
we are taking as income. Unfortu- 
nately we have not yet reached a 
“total return” of 8.7%, and there is 
concern in the administration and 
among the trustees that we may be 
living somewhat beyond our means. 

In 1973-74, tuition and fees will be 
increased by a total of $175 (tuition, 


Amt. of Increase Percentage 


of increase 


Over 1972-73 


$222,000 4.71% 
(35,757) (3.83%) 
37,000 10.95% 
$526,000 7.20% 


kind of revenue threatens our ability 
to recruit students, and increases in 
tuition and fees must be accompan- 
ied by increases in expenditures for 
scholarships. Typically the scholar- 
ship budget absorbs more than 20% 
of new increments of revenue from 
tuition and fees. 

For 1973-74, we have increased 
the general fee by $25. The Advisory 
Committee felt that the general fees 
should more clearly cover the full 
cost of the Student Health Service, 
Psychological Services, Student Un- 
ion operation, and athletics. It was 
to this end that the general fee was 
increased. In the future, we may 
eliminate the general fee, absorbing 
its elements into tuition and room 
and board charges. 

The difference between our E & G 
expenditure budget and the income 
budget is $70,000. When our pro- 
jected deficit for special programs 
and collateral operations is added to 
this E & G deficit, the overall deficit 
of the College (apart from residences 
and dining halls, which are budgeted 
on a break-even basis) totals $186,- 
000. A deficit of this magnitude for 


TABLE I 
Advisory Committee on Budget Priorities 
Revised & Approved Recommended Reductions - 1973-74 


Item 

Student Services 
General Expense 
General Administration 
Admissions 

General Services 

Art Museum, 5% cut 


A &S Reduction 
Commencement 


$2 SUSU Go BS 
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Conservatory Net Reductions 


Amount 
$28,000 
72,240 
16,421 
6,675 
4,000 
4,525 
1,101 
19,000 
7,300 


$159,266 


1973-74 has been anticipated for two 
years; it will be more than covered 
by the accumulated surplus at the 
end of 1972-73. 


The Future 

As we look at the years beyond 
1973-74 it may be useful to quote 
from a recent article* by Alvin C. 
Eurich and Sidney G. Tickton: 


Beginning about 1970, a number of fac- 
tors . . . affected the financial stability 
of colleges and universities. The changes 
exerted new pressure on the status and 
outlook for the future in higher educa- 
tion — pressures which can be expected 
to continue for the next five years and 
perhaps longer... . 

As a result of the changing situation all 
private colleges and universities in the 
country seem to be caught in a financial 
bind. They must set new priorities, cut 
expenses, reduce faculty and staff, and 
work harder and longer. 

This is a rough order for institutions 
which never had so many students; 
never paid such high salaries; never had 
campuses that were so well mani- 
cured. ... 


Nevertheless it is necessary for colleges 
and universities to recognize that al- 
though the present facts are grim, the 
future may be grimmer. 


The financial outlook for Oberlin 
is not as bad as it is at many other 
colleges and universities. Neverthe- 
less, all of the data that we can 
muster suggest that the next five 
years will be very difficult. 

For several years now the College 
has attempted to project its budget 
needs for a five-year period in the fu- 
ture. Without such projections we 
would be running the risk that deci- 
sions made with respect to a year im- 
mediately ahead would carry implica- 
tions for the future of which we were 
not fully aware. To look at the near 
future realistically we must have the 
best possible view of what the situa- 
tion will be in the long run. 

Our most recent five-year projec- 
tion is very sobering. Clearly we can- 
not expect a continuation of the rate 
of increase of endowment income 
that the College enjoyed in the 1960's. 
All indications are that we must make 
far greater provision for the protec- 
tion of the value of the endowment 
against inflationary erosion than we 
have done in recent years. What this 


* Alvin C. Eurich and Sidney G. Tickton, 


Long Range Planning and Budgeting at Col- 
leges and Universities, Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, Paper Number Six. 
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means for the budget is that in the 
four years after 1973-74 increase in 
endowment income that we expect to 
use will be in the 1% to 28% range, 
compared with the 4.7% increase bud- 
geted for 1973-74, assuming that our 
assumptions on the performance of 
the endowment are correct. Even 
with this reduced growth in endow- 
ment revenue used, however, we will 
probably not be putting enough aside 
to fully offset inflation. If the rate 
of inflation exceeds the 3% rate we 
have assumed, then the outlook will 
be even worse. 

Strenuous efforts are being made 
to increase the total return on our 
endowment funds. Substantially all 
of the endowment (exclusive of in- 
ter-fund loans) has been placed in 
the hands of professional managers, 
whose performance is being moni- 
tored very closely. Managers whose 
performance is not satisfactory will 
be replaced. As yet, however, the 
results do not justify more optimistic 
conclusions about the future growth 
of endowment income than those 
which are incorporated in the five- 
year projection. 

A five-year projection prepared for 
the November 1972 meeting of the 
trustees shows that even with a total 
return of 9% per year on our equity 
investments, the average total return 
on the endowment portfolio as a 
whole would only be about 8.3%. If 
inflation is assumed to average 3% per 
year, we should retain at least 3% of 
our total return to maintain principal 
values at a level that will provide 
adequate protection against the re- 
duced purchasing power that results 
from inflation. However, we have 
assumed in the projection that we 
will continue to use endowment rev- 
enue in an amount that is equal to 
5#% of endowment value. Thus, the 
spread between the projected total 
return of 8.3% and the 5%% to be used 
does not appear sufficient to fully off- 
set the effect of inflation. 

What then are the prospects for in- 
creasing the total return earned on 
the endowment? Over the next five 
years can we reasonably anticipate 
an average annual return on the total 
portfolio in excess of the 8% to 9% 
range? The answer, based on past 
experience and the current outlook 
appears to be “no.” Over the past 
eight years the annual return on the 
Standard & Poor’s 500 Stock Index 
has averaged about 7.5% Over a sim- 
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ilar period, CREF realized a total 
return of 8.3% and various leading in- 
surance company equity funds ranged 
between 4.5% and 9.2%. Looking to 
the future, there is considerable con- 
cern about the effect of continuing 
inflation, the international monetary 
situation and ecological requirements 
on our capital markets. Thus, in some 
respects, our assumptions as to the 
total return attainable may be on the 
optimistic side. We hope that im- 
provements in the performance of the 
endowment in the long run may al- 
low us to make more optimistic pro- 
jections than we are justified in mak- 
ing at the present time, but it is 
unlikely that such improvements, if 
they come about, will substantially 
affect our projection for the five years 
from 1973-74 to 1977-78. 


In the five-year projection we pre- 
dict that tuition will be increased by 
$150 in 1973-74, by $175 in 1974-75, 
and by $200 in each of the three fol- 
lowing years. Without tuition in- 
creases of this magnitude, it would 
be necessary to reduce either the 
quality or the variety of the educa- 
tional programs of the College. 
There are, however, several other 
considerations which must be _bal- 
anced in making decisions about tui- 
tion levels. On the one hand we 
must consider that what we charge 
for an education in the form of tui- 
tion and fees is only about 55.54% 
of the actual cost of an Oberlin edu- 
cation. Even the richest student re- 
ceives a subsidy from the College in 
the amount of 44.46% of the cost of 
his or her education. To set tuition 
too low simply increases the “scholar- 
ship” we give to rich students. On 
the other hand there are considera- 
tions which limit the extent of pos- 
sible tuition increases. Even though 
our scholarship budget is very high 
by comparison with most other col- 
leges and universities, too high a level 
of tuition will deter students from 
coming to Oberlin. This is partic- 
ularly the case with potential stu- 
dents from middle income families. 
Such families may be able to “af- 
ford” an Oberlin education, but they 
may well choose a less costly altér- 
native. We must also pay close at- 
tention to our competition. At the 
present time Oberlin tuition is high 
by comparison with most four-year 


colleges. It is a few hundred dollars 
less than that of the Ivy League in- 
stitutions with which we also com- 
pete for students. It might be dan- 
gerous for us to change our relative 
position. 

What all of this adds up to is that 
we are subject to market restraints 
as we contemplate tuition increases. 
We anticipate that the colleges with 
which we compete are unlikely to 
increase their tuition much more 
rapidly than increases in per capita 
income. 

In spite of the tuition increases 
that have been projected, the outlook 
for funding of salary and wage in- 
creases and for new educational pro- 
grams, is not very encouraging. Our 
present projections call for declining 
percentages of salary increases for all 
categories of employees. In partic- 
ular, we envisage salary increases for 
faculty and administrative and _pro- 
fessional staff of about 34% in the 
years after 1974-75. In percentage 
terms, faculty and administrative sal- 
aries will grow much more slowly 
during the remainder of the 1970’s 
than was the case in the 1960’s. On 
the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the salary base on which 
increases are calculated is far higher 
than it was a decade ago. The fact 
remains, however, that advancement 
up the salary scale will go more slow- 
ly in the 1970’s than it did in the 
1960’s. Indications are that increases 
of the magnitude contemplated will 
be in line with what other institutions 
will be able to do, so that the Col- 
lege’s position in employing new fac- 
ulty and administrators will remain 
competitive. 


Another matter of great concern as 
we look ahead is the prospect of di- 
minished funds for new programs 
and educational ventures. For 1973- 
74 modest funding was available for 
new programs. It appears that in the 
future the College will become al- 
most exclusively dependent upon the 
elimination, or reductions in costs, of 
existing programs in order to be able 
to finance new ones. Over recent 
years the College has gained some ex- 
pertise in the process of reducing 
present expenditure levels in order to 
obtain funding for new programs. In 
this process the Advisory Committee 
on Budget Priorities has been of great 
importance. The Committee has as- 
sumed a stance of impartiality and 
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has considered very carefully possi- 
bilities for reducing expenditure 
levels without serious consequences 
for the essential purposes of the in- 
stitution. In each of the last four 
years approximately 1% of the bud- 
get has been reallocated from former 
uses to new uses. There are limita- 
tions, however, upon the capacity of 
the committee to reach the most im- 
portant single category of expendi- 
ture, faculty positions or “slots.” The 
responsibility for reassignment of 
faculty positions has devolved to the 
divisional faculty councils. During 
the last three years the College Fac- 
ulty Council has reassigned four slots 
(2.4% of the 165 faculty positions in 
the Arts and Sciences or 0.6% per 
year). Meanwhile the Conservatory 
Council turned over four slots, but in 
this case four turnovers constitutes 
6.2% of the total number of Conser- 
vatory slots or 1.5% per year. Our 
capacity to move faculty positions 
from departments whose enrollments 
have shrunk, or whose programs have 
declined, to departments with greater 
enrollments and burgeoning programs 
and from traditional fields to newly 
developing fields must be increased 
if the College is to continue to be the 
exciting place in the °70’s that it was 
in the ’60’s. In the ’60’s, new fields 
were covered in the main by increases 
in the total number of faculty. In the 
"70's, we must meet this same need 
by greater movements of positions 
from one department or program to 
another. 


Another major financial budgetary 
issue is the whole question of “pro- 
ductivity.” As a “service industry,” 
the College has found it difficult to 
offset increased costs by improve- 
ments in productivity. Given the 
rather gloomy financial outlook for 
the next five years and beyond, it is 
essential that the institution examine 
the issue rigorously. 

The Educational Commission ad- 
dressed itself to the question of pro- 
ductivity and its relationship to the 
problem of stabilizing the cost of an 
Oberlin education. The possibility 
of increasing productivity by making 
students responsible for a larger part 
of their education and using a larger 
part of the year is an option that in- 
stitutions other than Oberlin are also 
considering seriously. 

Many institutions are working at 
the problem by the cruder device of 
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just increasing student-faculty ratio. 
In the literature of higher education, 
there are frequent arguments in favor 
of higher student-faculty ratios, larger 
classes, fewer courses, and so on. 
Oberlin tried this road between 1959 
and the mid-sixties, when the student 
body was increased by 25% with the 
size of the faculty being held con- 
stant. Eventually the College aban- 
doned the “experiment” and made 
proportional increases in the size of 
the faculty. 

While Oberlin should probably try 
to avoid across-the-board cuts in fac- 
ulty size, it may well be that selec- 
tive cutting will become necessary. 
The possibility for such selective cut- 
ting is suggested by the surprisingly 
long list of courses (some 85) which 
are presently offered to fewer than 
five students (excluding private read- 
ing courses). There are cases where 
departments could be reduced by one 
faculty member by eliminating four 
or five courses which have average 
enrollments of less than five students. 
On the other hand, such situations 
might also be appropriate for trans- 
ferring a faculty slot rather than 
simply abolishing it. 

Another area in which savings 
might be made in the use of faculty 
time is that of governance, adminis- 
tration, and advising. It is clear that 
faculty members spend a substantial 
amount of time in such duties as com- 
mittee work, advising, attending fac- 
ulty meetings, etc. There have been 
cases in which faculty members have 
spent as much as half of their time 
in such work. There are many ways 
in which the saving of faculty time 
spent in such work could be ap- 
proached. At one level, we could 
study the faculty committee structure 
with a view to reducing the number 
and size of committees. We could 
make greater use of students in ad- 
vising. 

The years ahead should be a time 
when fund-raising will have new 
priorities and will be more related to 
the Educational and General Budget 
than in the past. The College’s 
building program is drawing to a 
close; the main projects that remain 
to be carried out are the Museum/ 
Art Building expansion and the re- 
novation of several old buildings. 
Hopefully then we will reach a point 
where less and less fund-raising will 


go to buildings, and more and more 
will be for educational programs. 

The College may also have reached 
the point where fund-raising is less 
a means of expanding the programs 
of the College and more of a means 
of maintaining the College’s present 
scale of operations. In the ’60’s the 
College accepted several large grants, 
with the understanding that it would 
carry on the programs for which the 
grants were given from the time of 
the expiration of the grant. The 
Sloan Grant was a clear example. In 
1972-73, the College had to pick up 
four faculty salaries that had been 
carried for several years by Sloan. 

Without saying that the College 
should never seek grants for programs 
that must be carried on by the Col- 
lege after the grants have expired, I 
would make the point that in its fu- 
ture fund-raising the College should 
place greater emphasis on gifts and 
grants that will relieve the College 
from present burdens and free up 
general funds for allocations to meet 
increases in costs and new programs. 
An obvious example is scholarships. 
A major program of fund-raising for 
scholarships (either on a_ current 
basis or as endowment) would have 
a very favorable impact on the bud- 
getary situation. 

Endowment of faculty chairs is an- 
other case in point. If the chair is 
for a professor presently employed 
by the College, the financial benefits 
are obvious. If the chair is for an 
appointment in a new field, it may 
not bring immediate relief to the sal- 
ary budget. In a year or two, how- 
ever, the addition of a newly-en- 
dowed position might be offset by 
the abolition of an existing position 
that became vacant by retirement or 
resignation, relieving the salary bud- 
get. 


Perhaps the time has come when 
the College should consider the pos- 
sibility of undertaking a major fund- 
raising effort to increase the endow- 
ment by, say, $10 million. 

Existing programs of the College 
have, or will shortly have, needs for 
new equipment. Gifts of such equip- 
ment, or gifts that will help the Col- 
lege purchase such equipment, will 
also remove or lighten the burdens 
that would otherwise have to be car- 
ried by the E & G Budget. An ex- 
cellent example is the need of the 

continued on page 38 
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Baccalaureate 

Even though the skies were threat- 
ening and the temperature cool, more 
than twice as many people as last 
year gathered Sunday morning in the 
Arboretum for baccalaureate. The 
sermon was delivered by David By- 
ers, campus minister. The services 
included poetry reading and singing. 

“You can count on change and the 
incalculable uncertainties it engen- 
ders,” Byers told the congregation. 
The ambiguities resulting from change 
are poorly accepted by our society, 
Byers said, because we put a pre- 
mium on certainty and hard facts. 
This desire for certainty, he said, is 
bound to make us unhappy, for “no 
age has been so shockingly surprised, 
so abruptly paralyzed, so rudely 
shamed by the erratic and unex- 
pected.” 

“To be sure,” he said, “we need 
tradition and a sensitivity to the past, 
but not as a creed that turns faith in- 
to a tranquilizer pill; we need the ob- 
jective sophistication of the scholar, 
a mastery of skills and techniques, 
but with these we require the cour- 
age, and beginnings of insights, to 
grapple with the intractable ingredi- 
ents of the life that loves and cares.” 

Our education, Byers said, should 
not be construed as a way out of, but 
“a way through, an age of insecurity. 
It is an introduction to life in the 
world that must get on with tasks and 
constructions and approximations for 
which there are no guaranteed solu- 
tions.” We will always live in a 
world of insecurity, he stressed, and 
rather than trying to find certainty, 
we should instead seek “a courage 
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that works at the unsolved that may 
be insoluble, and steadfastness in a 
life whose problematic character is a 
pattern and not just a phase.” 

In the face of change and insecu- 
rity, Byers concluded, we must decide 
which of the following three prayers 
we will offer to God: “I am a bow in 
your hands, Lord. Draw me lest I 
rot, “Do not overdraw me, Lord. I 
shall break,” or “Overdraw me, Lord, 
and who cares if I break!” 


Scrutinizing the Corporations 

The College Investment Advisory 
Committee (CIAC) took a number 
of positions this spring regarding 
shareholder resolutions and _ proxy 
contests of corporations in which the 
College has financial investments. 

Acting upon CIAC’s recommenda- 
tions, the College was to vote its 
proxies in favor of resolutions offered 
by corporate responsibility advocate 
groups in proxy contests involving 
IBM, ITT, Mobil, Exxon, Eastman 
Kodak and Honeywell. In separate 
actions, the committee declined sup- 
port of two resolutions involving 
Exxon and Citicorp, and abstained on 
a third involving Exxon. 

The Honeywell vote concerned a 
proposal initiated by the Council on 
Clergy and Laity Concerns which 
called for an amendment to the com- 
panys bylaws, to bar development 
and production of anti-personnel 
weapons. CIAC noted that the fed- 
eral government might be a more ap- 
propriate focus of opposition to such 
weapons, but that this proxy was an 
avenue of legal protest available to 
the College. 

CIAC also supported the Project 
on Corporate Responsibility’s (PCR) 
move to have Eastman Kodak pro- 
vide more information to its share- 
holders concerning its political and 
lobbying activities. Also it supported 
a similar PCR resolution asking ITT 
to disclose to shareholders its corpo- 
rate political contributions and “lob- 
bying” activities. 

The IBM proxy involved the Col- 
lege’s support of a declaration of 
principle permitting shareholder nom- 
inees for directors to be on the IBM 
proxy statement. A church  share- 
holder proposal for more complete 


disclosure of IBM activities in South 
Africa also was supported by Oberlin. 

The committee supported a United 
Church of Christ (UCC) resolution 
calling upon Mobil to adhere to prin- 
ciples of equal employment world- 
wide, especially in South Africa. The 
committee’s majority viewpoint was 
that the UCC resolution welcomes 
further efforts to improve the lot of 
black workers. In another action in- 
volving equal employment, however, 
CIAC voted not to support a resolu- 
tion submitted by an_ individual 
shareholder seeking public disclosure 
of Citicorp’s equal opportunity pro- 
gram in this country. The College 
voted its shares with management 
against that proposal, on the grounds 
that the federal government requires 
formal affirmative action program re- 
ports and, at this early stage in the 
program, it is not clear what interests 
would be served by shareholders 
analyzing raw data. This proposal 
involving Citicorp also called for re- 
ligious information about the firm’s 
employees, an action specifically 
against federal law. 

The vote taken in favor of more 
complete disclosure of Citicorp ac- 
tivities in South Africa was based up- 
on a desire to heighten the company’s 
concern about the problems of apar- 
theid in South Africa and to edu- 
cate stockholders about the com- 
pany’s efforts to improve the condition 
of black South African workers. 
Oberlin took a similar position with 
General Motors last year. Three 
other companies in which the College 
owns stock — Kodak, Ford and Xerox 
— voluntarily agreed with the Church 
Project to provide this information. 

CIAC’s support of a committee, in- 
cluding outside interest groups, to ex- 
amine Exxon’s proposed explorations 
for oil in Angola represented the Col- 
lege group’s concern with potential 
support to the Portuguese govern- 
ment by Exxon’s presence in Angola. 
As in the case of a prior decision on 
Gulf, CIAC does not support the 
operations of U.S. companies in what 
it considers a Portuguese colony. The 
College did give its support, acting 
on CIAC’s recommendation, to an 
Exxon management position against 
a Church Project resolution seeking 
disclosure of all Exxon military con- 
tracting. A majority of CIAC’s mem- 
bers argued that it had sufficient in- 
formation about Exxon’s military pro- 
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duction and that it did not wish to 
rule on the “hidden agenda” in the 
resolution directed to the company 
selling fuel to the U.S. Defense De- 
partment. The committee voted to 
abstain on a resolution to create an 
economic conversion committee on 
the grounds that while CIAC favored 
emphasis on peacetime production, it 
considered management capable of 
making adequate efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

In other proxy voting, the College 
supported three shareholder resolu- 
tions seeking fuller disclosure on po- 
litical activities from General Motors 
and one proposal calling upon Xerox 
to provide for shareholder nomina- 
tions for its board of directors. 

CIAC’s positions take the form of 
votes cast by the College, as an insti- 
tutional investor, and do not aftect 
investment-divestment decisions. The 
committee, formed in April 1971 by 
the Board of Trustees, examines 
proxy contest issues from the stand- 
point of social and moral responsibil- 
ity (rather than purely financial 
bases). Its membership includes 
Bayley F. Mason, administrative vice 
president and CIAC chairperson, and 
two each of faculty, students, trustees 
and alumni (Ann Williams Craig, ‘55, 
and Elisabeth Lohr Logan, °57). 

Although originally) CIAC  con- 
ducted much of its own research into 
the issues and questions raised by 
proxy contests which involved the 
College, it became increasingly clear 
that the committee was “getting into 
rather technical questions of corpo- 
rate responsibility,” in Mason’s words, 
and that it would need some outside 
help in doing its preliminary “home- 
work.” Therefore CIAC now utilizes 
the services of a new organization 
called the Investor Responsibility Re- 
search Center Inc. (IRRC), a non- 
profit corporation based in Washing- 
ton: D.C. 

IRRC’s primary function provides 
timely and impartial analysis con- 
cerning corporate social responsibil- 
ity issues. It presents and analyzes 
the positions of both advocacy groups 
and corporations and examines con- 
troversies in the context of govern- 
ment policy, relevant laws and re- 
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lated corporate actions. It refrains 
from making recommendations of its 
own, and does not become an advo- 
cate or an originating point of con- 
troversy. Decisions on how to vote 
corporate shares continue to be made 
only by subscribing institutions. 

In addition to Oberlin, the IRRC 
board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives from Stanford, Cornell, 
Harvard, Boston Univ., Wesleyan, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Smith, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Car- 
negie Corporation, Wallace-Eljabar 
Fund, and the Ford Foundation. 
Stephen Farber, assistant to the pres- 
ident of Harvard, is chairman of the 
board. The center has an executive 
director (Elliot J. Weiss) and an esti- 
mated budget for the first, experi- 
mental year of $180,000. Mason is 
Oberlin’s representative on the IRRC 


board. 


New Trustees 

Charles A. Mosher, ’28, and George 
R. Bent II, 52, have been elected 
trustees of the College. Mosher, who 
was an alumni-elected trustee from 
1964 to 1970, is filling the unexpired 
term of his classmate, J. George Har- 
rar, which extends to Jan. 1, 1978. 
Bent is filling the unexpired term of 
Wallace G. Anderson, 44, which ex- 
tends to Jan. 1, 1977. Harrar and 
Anderson recently resigned. 

Mosher, who has been Oberlin’s 
congressman (13th Ohio District) 
since 1961, received the Alumni 
Award in 1972 for direct service to 
Oberlin College. He is a former pub- 
lisher of the Oberlin News-Tribune 
and a former editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. His wife (Harriet 
Johnson, ’27) is a newly-elected mem- 
ber of the Alumni Board. 

Bent is vice president-administra- 
tion of the Pfaudler Corp., a division 
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of Sybron Corp., located in Rochester, 
N.Y. He joined Pfaudler in 1958 af- 
ter being chief of mission for CARE 
for four years, first in Korea and then 
in Austria. He is a former alumni 
president of his class, a past-president 
of the Rochester Alumni Club and a 
former chairman of the Club Execu- 
tive Committee and member of the 
Alumni Board. He and his wife 
(Ruth Schoeni, 52) live in Pittsford, 
N.Y. They have a son, George III. 


Gift from Class of 1912 

The newest tree on Tappan Square 
is a 2-inch to 24-inch Quercus Prinus 
(Chestnut Oak) which was given to 
the College as a 60th reunion gift of 
the Class of 1912. 

Sometimes called Quercus Mon- 
tana, the tree is one of the uncommon 
oaks and Oberlin nurseryman Frank 
Locke searched several months before 
he found it. It has been planted in 
the southwest part of the campus, 
about halfway between the Hall 
Plaque and Talcott Hall. 

Members of the Class of 1912 in- 
structed L. H. MacDaniels, *12, to 
supervise selection and purchase of 
the tree when they met for their re- 
union in 1972. The site was selected 
by Terry Sharik, assistant professor 
of biology. 


Media Chiefs Selected 
Charles S. Heinbockel, *75, will be 
executive editor of the Oberlin Re- 
view next semester as it is printed by 
offset for the first time in its 100-year 
existence. Also named to the top spot 
in a campus media organization was 
Jonathan A. Cohen, ’74, who will be 
station manager of WOBC. 
Heinbockel has been an associate 
editor and news editor, serving last 
semester under the former executive 
editor, Robert L. Grabill, 773. Both 
Heinbockel and Grabill are alumni 
sons (Virginia Norris Heinbockel, ’40, 
and Elliott, 32, and Martha Loomis, 
44, Grabill). Cohen was WOBC’s 
program director during 1972-73 and 
he replaces William E. Siegel, 774. 
Heinbockel and Cohen also will be 
ex-officio members of the Alumni 
Board’s Communications Advisory 
Board, 
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Staff Changes 

Robert L. Jackson, director of Arts & 
Sciences admissions since July 1972, 
became registrar of the College July 1 
and David C. Montgomery, registrar 
since 1971, became director of institu- 
tional research and planning. 

The changes followed the resigna- 
tion in June of Linda Delene who 
had been director of institutional re- 
search since July 1972. Carl W. Be- 
wig, 62, has been named director of 
admissions and will oversee the basic 
processes involved in admissions for 
the College of Arts & Sciences and 
for the Conservatory. He has been 
director of Conservatory admissions 
and associate dean of the Conserva- 
tory since July 1972 when Lawrence 
Buell became dean of admissions. 

Jackson’s departure from the admis- 
sions office which he headed from 
1949 to 1972 when it was reorganized 
marks a return to an office which he 
headed from 1962-69 as director of 
academic records. 

Montgomery was assistant professor 
of physics from 1966 to 1971. 

Bewig has been a member of the 
admissions staff since 1968 and was 
an alumni admissions rep in St. Louis 
while teaching at the University City 
Senior High School. 

Meantime Virginia L. Freschl, ’70, 
has become an assistant director of 
admissions and Ernest A. Swartz, 72, 
will become an admissions counselor 
in September. 

A former coordinator of the Alum- 
ni Admissions Rep Program in Chi- 
cago, Virginia Freschl (daughter of 
Dorothy Frank Freschl, 42) has suc- 
ceeded Robert C. Jenkins, ‘65, as co- 
ordinator of the Alumni Rep Program. 
Jenkins resigned last spring to accept 
a post with General Motors in De- 
troit. Swartz is the first former stu- 
dent intern in the admissions office 
to be hired as a regular member of 
the staff. 

Lawrence E. Murphy, 69, has been 
named an assistant director of admis- 
sions and will be coordinator of mi- 
nority recruitment. He succeeds Al 
Wellington, "70 (see TEN THOUSAND 
STRONG ). 

Murphy has his M.A. from Colum- 
bia University where he majored in 
secondary guidance and counseling, 
with an emphasis on urban environ- 
ments, He has continued his studies 
toward his Ph.D. at Columbia in the 
field of higher education. In 1970- 
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71, he was program director of Youth 
Services Agency in New York City 
and, since 1971, he has been instruc- 
tor-counselor in the Open Admissions 
Program of Brooklyn College. He has 
also served as coordinator of Ober- 
lin’s Alumni Admissions Program for 
the New York City area. 


Film Study 

Oberlin College and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities joint- 
ly sponsored the 1973 Student Con- 
ference on Film Study at the Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
in Washington, D.C., April 12-15. 
Christian Koch, assistant professor of 
communication studies, was the co- 
ordinator. 

The meeting brought together 25 
undergraduate and graduate students 
chosen on the basis of descriptive ap- 
plications submitted on the confer- 
ence’s theme. The major purpose of 
the discussions was to study the re- 
lationship of the cinema to the broad- 
er contexts of social production, dis- 
tribution, and use. 


Writer-in-Residence 

Helga M. Novak, German lyric poet 
and author, was Max Kade writer-in- 
residence for three months last  se- 
mester. 

Her major published works include 
the verse volumes Ballade von der 
reisenden Anna (1965) and Collo- 
quium mit vier Hauten (1967). The 
latter work earned her the Literatur- 
preis der Freien und Hansestadt 
Bremen in 1968. More recently she 
has turned to short prose pieces and 
has published the collection Geselli- 
ges Beissammensein (1968) and Au- 
fenthalt in einem irren Haus (1971). 
She has also written several radio 
plays and recently published her 
first book for children. 
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Miriam Kennedy Retires 

Miriam P. Kennedy, 31 (Mrs. John 
C.), assistant to the director of place- 
ment and graduate counseling since 
1967, retired June 30. 

A native of Hartford, Conn., who 
later moved to Appleton, Wis., she 
received the A.B. in music and the 
Mus.B. in piano. 

She and her husband are long-time 
residents of Oberlin and have been 
active in church work and communi- 
ty affairs, including the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Center and the Oberlin College Y. 
Mrs. Kennedy is a past president and 
member of the AAUW. 

In 1957 the Kennedys purchased 
“Strawberry Hill,” a 15-acre farm out- 
side of Oberlin on which they prac- 
tice organic farming and incidentally 
grow strawberries. 

The Kennedys made another ma- 
jor change in life style in 1961 when 
they left for the Philippines as part of 
the third group of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers to be sent out in the first year 
of the program. After two years of 
teaching in the public schools of Ne- 
gros Oriental, they returned to the 
U.S. and settled in Boston where they 
were with the New England Conser- 
vatory. 

Mrs. Kennedy has been active in 
OCOPE, the Oberlin College Office 
and Professional Employees organiza- 
tion, and in the Oberlin Friends 
Meeting. Her retirement plans in- 
clude continuing participation with 
the Friends and with volunteer work 
in the Oberlin Women’s Service Cen- 
ter, a referral and problem-handling 
service organized this year by college 
and town women. 

The Kennedys plan several trips, 
including visits with their two daugh- 
ters and granddaughter who live in 
the East. 
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New Associate Dean 

James L. Powell, professor of geology 
and chairman of the department, will 
become associate dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences Sept. 1. 

He succeeds Daniel D. Merrill who 
has held the position for three years 
and will return to his position as as- 
sociate professor of philosophy. 

Powell joined the faculty in 1962 
after serving in research assistant- 
ships in geochemistry and_ optical 
crystallography at M.I.T. He is a 
1958 graduate of Berea College and 
received his Ph.D. from M.I.T. in 
1962. 


Recycling 

Ecological consciousness-raising — ef- 
forts began to have a visible effect on 
the Oberlin community this year. 
Piles and boxes of paper marked “to 
be recycled” became a common sight 
in College buildings, and a sign 
erected by the city at the corner of 
College and Main Sts. announced to 
Oberlin residents what material— 
glass, paper, or metal—was scheduled 
for recycling during the week. 

A city ordinance passed in June 
1972 made paper recycling manda- 
tory for all Oberlin homes and busi- 
nesses, including the College. Ac- 
cording to Richard Larson, the city’s 
director of public works, paper is 
considered to be newspaper, maga- 
zines and corrugated cardboard. 
Private residences: are abundant in 
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the first two forms of paper, while 
merchants tend to have large 
amounts of cardboard. The College 
presents a special problem, Larson 
says, for unlike the rest of the com- 
munity it has a_ relatively small 
amount of these paper materials, and 
“a lot of just plain paper,” which does 
not specifically fall under the recy- 
cling ordinance. 

However, city officials have been 
working closely with Conrad Stout, 
director of College operations, and 
students, in an effort to reclaim this 
paper in a voluntary recycling pro- 
gram. So far the program has worked 
well. This year it has been concen- 
trated on the south end of campus, al- 
though the other dormitories have 
done their share of lugging old blue- 
books and circulars to the recycling 
bins near Talcott, Dascomb and 
South. The city picks up the paper 
when notified by students that the 
bins are nearly full. Many campus 
office buildings also have voluntary 
recycling piles, which B&G crews col- 
lect on an ad-hoc basis and take to 
city pick-up points. 

The co-ops, too, have been active 
ecologists. Besides recycling their 
newspapers and boxes, co-opers save 
their food cans and bottles and turn 
them over to the city when it recy- 
cles clear glass and metal each month. 
Colored glass is saved and taken by 
an outside collector. Hi-Continental, 


of course, is required to recycle its 
corrugated cardboard boxes. 
Whether or not the mandatory re- 
cycling program is effective depends 
on your point of view. Economically, 
it has cost the College little more 
than a bit of thought and a few extra 
steps to a recycling pile. The city 
has been saving about 70 cents a ton 
by collecting and selling the paper, 
rather than merely leaving it for the 
refuse collectors. This gain, how- 
ever, is nearly offset by additional 
administrative costs. From the stand- 
point of ecology, however, the pro- 
gram is estimated to have saved 
5,380 trees in its year of operation. 


Oberlin-Washington Program 
Oberlin and the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science in St. Louis now are of- 
fering a five-year program leading to 
both an A.B. and an Sc.B. degree. 

For some years Oberlin has had 
a similar arrangement with Case 
Western Reserve. Students now can 
spend three years at Oberlin and two 
at Washington to combine a liberal 
arts education with professional en- 
gineering training. Physics Prof. Da- 
vid L. Anderson is the Oberlin facul- 
ty representative. Persons admitted 
to the program will be guaranteed ad- 
mission to Washington’s engineering 
school upon recommendation from 
Oberlin. 


The Fourth Estate 
Probably it was a typographical error, 
but when the Philadelphia Inquirer 
announced April 27 that George 
Sauer, former New York Jets wide re- 
ceiver, would be an unpaid assistant 
football coach at Oberlin this fall, the 
headline read: “Oberlin Hires Saver.” 
A week later a headline in the Ely- 
ria Chronicle-Telegram identified Ed- 
ward L. Long Jr., professor of religion 
at Oberlin, as a member of the Lor- 
ain (Ohio) Community College facul- 


ty. 


Volunteer ecologist does her bit for 
trees by filling up the paper recycl- 
ing bin outside South Hall. 
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Professional Percussion 

Aside from having more instrumen- 
tation per person than most quartets, 
the Blackearth Percussion Group also 
can boast that it’s probably the only 
ensemble of its kind in the country. 

Blackearth (Christopher Braun, 
‘75, Garry Kvistad, 71, Richard Kvis- 
tad, 65, and Allen Otte, *72) spent 
April 2-4 on the campus to give two 
concerts and hold workshops for per- 
cussion players and composers. The 
group was formed to bring to the 
field of contemporary percussion the 
refined skill and musicianship of 
orchestra percussion sections. The 
Oberlin visit was part of a 24 month 
tour of U.S. and Canadian campuses, 
combined with a more extensive resi- 
dency at Northern Illinois University 
(where they share one salary). 

Their repertory is broad: medita- 
tive works from the California drug 
cult, classical percussion writing, jazz 
solos, theater pieces, compositions 
that utilize computer-generated tape, 
multi-media works, graphs and math- 
ematically constructed scores. They 
give priority to the performance of 
previously unplayed works for per- 
cussion as well as new pieces for and 
by their own group. 

With about $20,000 worth of per- 
cussion equipment (and a moving 
van in which to haul it), no manager 
or publicity agent, no recording con- 
tract (although they expect to cut an 
underground recording this summer), 
and no foundation support, they have 
had about 20 concert appearances 
scheduled this season. 
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Sellew Project Cited 

The Ohio Planning Conference has 
recognized the successful low-cost 
housing project handled by Gladys 
Sellew (CREDIT RISKS? SHE FINDS EM 
RELIABLE, July-Aug 1971) for the past 
15 years as “an extraordinary con- 
tribution from an actively concerned 
individual, especially in the provision 
of adequate housing.” 

Miss Sellew, who received the Col- 
lege’s first Community Service Award 
in 1971, still objects to headlines 
which describe the project as “Ex- 
Nurse Helps Needy,” and points out 
that the project’s success lies in the 
fact that money which comes in as 
the participants pay their loans is 
rechanneled into buying more houses. 
Presently 20 Oberlin families are fi- 
nancing their homes through land 
contracts made available by the pro- 
ject. 

For the past year the College has 
taken an active part in the project af- 
ter expressing in a trustee resolution 
passed in June 1972 to “continue her 
program and at the same time to 
make provisions for financing scholar- 
ships for disadvantaged students of 
the College as well as projects in the 
City of Oberlin which benefit both 
the College and the Community.” 

Toward this end the College estab- 
lished the “Sellew Housing Fund,” 
consisting of the resources for the pro- 
ject with provisions for addition to 
the fund by Miss Sellew or others, 


and has committed itself to further- 
ing the project. The controller’s of- 
fice has taken over the bookkeeping 
for the entire project and handles re- 
payment for four of the members. 


Prizes in English 

Five graduating seniors were re- 
cipients of prizes for excellence in the 
field of English. Four are English 
majors; one, a communication major. 

Michael Walden of Great Neck, 
N.Y., received the Andrew Bongiorno 
Scholarship; Roberta Goldshlag of 
White Plains, N.Y., and Richard Or- 
loff of Chicago, the Natalia Stone 
Gage Prize for attainment in prose and 
poetic composition; and Anne Bad- 
ger of Dixon, Ill, and Susan C. 
Moench of Guilford, Conn., the Mar- 
garet Goodwin Meacham Scholarship. 

Walden was chairman of the English 
Majors Committee. He was the sixth 
student to receive the Bongiorno 
Prize, which honors Prof. Andrew 
Bongiorno, ’23, who retired in 1967 
after 42 years of teaching at Oberlin. 


Roberta Goldshlag has _ taught 
creative writing in tutorial work 
with community children. Orloff, 
has worked on the staff of the 


Oberlin Review and, in 1970-71, was 
news director of WOBC. He majored 
in communication and was the author 
of CAN MAN SURVIVE WOMEN’S LIB? 
May-June 1973. The Gage Prize 
was established in 1944 by Mrs. 
Gage’s husband, James B. Gage. Mrs. 
Gage attended Oberlin 1929 to 1931. 

Anne Badger majored in both 
English and music and was a member 
of the Collegium Musicum. The 
Meacham Prize was established in 
1924 by Katharine Wright Haskell in 
memory of her classmate, Margaret 
Goodwin Meacham, 798. 


Shown in concert at Warner Inter- 
Arts Center is the Blackearth 
Percussion Group. Their Oberlin 
visit was sponsored by the New 
Directions Recital Series and 
Inter-Arts Forum. 


Fellowships and Awards 

Haskell L. Thomson, °58, associate 
professor of organ and chairman of 
the General Faculty Fellowship Com- 
mittee, reported last spring on “the 
best year we've had in a long time!” 
The committee processes applications 
for all grants which require the en- 
dorsement of the College: Danforth, 
Fulbright (and other grants processed 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation), Marshall, Rhodes and Wat- 
son. 

Danforth and Rhodes winners have 
been announced previously. Joseph 
R. Reichard, professor of German, 
campus Fulbright advisor and mem- 
ber of the General Faculty Fellow- 
ship Committee, listed three winners 
and two alternates: 

Edith Clowes, 773, won an ITT In- 
ternational Fellowship to Germany 
for 1973-74. This grant was made 
available for the first time this year. 

Madeleine Kingston, ’73, received a 
German Government grant (DADD) 
for study with the organist Michael 
Schneider at the Musikhochschule in 
Cologne. She was a pupil of Haskell 
Thomson and received a double de- 
gree. 

John Strawn, 773, won a Fulbright 
for the study of music theory and 
electronic music at the University of 
Berlin. He majored in music theory 
and in organ, under Thomson. He 
also won a Watson Fellowship. 

The alternates are Andrea DiLo- 
renzo who would study labor relations 
in Peru and Sarah Hersh, a violin ma- 
jor who would study Suzuki peda- 
gogy in Japan. 

Steven Doane, cellist, who com- 
pleted his degree requirements last 
December, won a Watson Fellowship 
and also received the Faustina Hurl- 
butt Fund Award as the most talented 
performer in his field. He was a pu- 
pil of Richard Kapuscinski. 

Timothy Albrecht, ’73, majoring in 
organ under Thomson and in Ger- 
man, won the Selby Houston Prize 
for his distinguished record in organ. 

Comfort Starr Scholarships went to 
seniors Mark H. Maier, Russell W. 
Pittman III and Kenneth B. Wasser, 
all majoring in economics. 

Frank B. Hanson Jr., 41, Memorial 
Prize awards went to Ann Olds, 773, 
Peter Maier, "74, and Jonathan Taub, 
74, all majoring in economics. 

Rhonda Ward, °74, a piano major 
and student of Jack Radunsky, won 
the Rudolf Serkin Prize. 
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Mark Ferber, 774, who was a Sen- 
ior Scholar in his junior year, is one 
of 20 recipients of New York City 
Urban Fellowships for 1973-74. A 
government major, he also has been 
business manager of the Oberlin Re- 
view. 

William Maiben, ’74, a student of 
Richard Hoffman, has received first 
prize in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ “Cavalcade for Creative 
Youth” composition competition. 


Cross-Disciplinary Colloquium 
The departments of religion, history, 
sociology/ anthropology, and govern- 
ment sponsored a colloquium March 
16-17 on “Popular Religious Move- 
ments: Failure or Transformation?” 
In two public lectures, Jeffrey B. 
Russell, chairman of religious studies 
and professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, dis- 


cussed “Amalric of Bena and _ the 
Transformation of His Pantheistic 
Theology” and James _ Fernandez, 


chairman of anthropology at Dart- 
mouth, spoke on “The Ethnic Com- 
munion: Some Propositions about Re- 
ligious Movements.” 

Speakers at four seminars were 
Richard Chu, chairman of Asian 
Studies at Eisenhower College; Robert 
Flanders, chairman of history at 
Southeast Missouri State College; 
Philip Kuhn of the department of Far 
Eastern languages and civilizations at 
Chicago; George E. Simpson emeritus 
professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy at Oberlin; David Sturtevant of 
the history department at Muskin- 
gum, and Charles S. J. White of the 
department of philosophy and religion 
at American University. 

The seminars were open to inter- 
ested faculty from Oberlin and other 
colleges and universities and to stu- 
dents taking the colloquium for cred- 
it. Supporting funds came from 
Forum Board, the Mead-Swing com- 
mittee, Beeghly Fund and the Stu- 
dent Shansi Association. Daniel L. 
Overmyer, assistant professor of re- 
ligion and East Asian studies, was 
conference coordinator. Sponsoring 
faculty members were Jack Glazier, 
assistant professor of sociology and 
anthropology (specialist on Africa); 
Charles W. Hayford, instructor in 
history (China and Southeast Asia), 
and Craig M. MacLean, assistant pro- 
fessor of government (Southeast 
Asia), 


“Visiting Specialist” 

The Allen Memorial Art Museum has 
been awarded a grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts under 
its “Visiting Specialist” program. 
Wolfgang Stechow, ‘67h, emeritus 
professor of art, will be the specialist 
in residence during the first semester 
of the academic year 1973-1974. 

The grant provides matching funds 
for the preparation of a scholarly cat- 
alogue of the museum’s collection of 
more than 300 European and Ameri- 
can drawings. The catalogue will in- 
clude important studies by such art- 
ists as Filippino Lippi, Guercino, 
Rubens, Tiepolo, Fragonard, Ingres, 
Degas, Cezanne, Matisse, Picasso, and 
Oldenburg. Alfred Bader and Rob- 
ert M. Light, 50, have provided the 
matching funds for the project. 


Faculty Notes 

Edward L. Long Jr., professor of re- 
ligion, has an Underwood Fellowship 
and a grant from the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation in New Haven in 
support of his research titled “The 
Ethics of Pedagogy and Governance 
in Higher Education.” He is on sab- 
batical leave through the first semes- 
ter of 1973-74 and is writing a book 
tentatively titled “Selfhood, Vision 
and Morality in Higher Education.” 


Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, professor of 
history, has been appointed one of ten 
Charles Warren Research Fellows for 
1973-74. He will be on research sta- 
tus appointment from Oberlin and 
will be at the Warren Center for Stu- 
dies in American History at Harvard 
until June 1974. 


Forbes Whiteside, professor of art, 
received first prize of $1,000 at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art’s May 
Show for a multi-panel piece of large- 
shaped canvasses painted with acryl- 
ic. John Pearson, associate profes- 
sor, and Sandy Kinee, a technician 
on the Allen Art Museum staff, re- 
ceived special mention. 


David L. Anderson, professor of 
physics, went to northern Kenya to 
investigate and record the character- 
istics of the shadow bands of the to- 
tal eclipse on June 30. 
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Alvin Susumu Tokunow, assistant 
professor in communications studies 
and director of film production, was 
awarded a $2,000 grant, one af six 
awarded by the Ohio Arts Council 
Film Advisory Panel, for a project, 
“Experiment in Cinema Performance,” 
which involves the imposition of the 
camera on three levels to show the 
interaction between two persons. 


Ju-hsi Chou, assistant professor of 
art, is one of ten scholars to receive 
a grant from the American Council 
of Learned Societies for advanced re- 
search in the humanities and social 
sciences relating to Chinese civiliza- 
tion. The grants are based on na- 
tional competition and the program is 
made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. Chou will use his 
grant in 1973-74 for continued study 
of the art of Weng Cheng-ming and 
his followers. He will do his research 
primarily in the eastern U‘S. 


Promoted to professor: George H. 
Andrews, 754, mathematics; William 
Berman, viola and violin; Helen Ho- 
dam, singing; Beryl A. Ladd, 31, pi- 
ano. 

To associate professor: Robert H. 
Drummond, ’49, music theory. 

To assistant professor: Richard M. 
Young, violin. 


On the occasion of his 80th birth- 
day, H. Shelton Smith (visiting pro- 
fessor of church history at the G.S.T., 
1965-66, and first, last and only holder 
of the GST Alumni Professorship ) 
and his wife were ushered into the 
Graduate Student Lounge which was 
named in his honor at Duke Divinity 
School. 


Bernard Adams, Ripon president 
and former dean of students at Ober- 
lin, has become president of the Wis- 
consin Foundation of Independent 
Colleges. He also is president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Private Col- 
leges. 


Michael Katzev, former assistant 
professor of art history and archeol- 
ogy, has become assistant director of 
the American Institute of Nautical 
Archeology which has recently been 
incorporated in Pennsylvania. It will 
establish its school and headquarters 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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Retiring Faculty 

Four members of the faculty re- 
tired June 30 after a total of 122 years. 

They are John W. Kurtz, professor 
of German, with 40 years in service; 
Elizabeth Lasley, professor of piano- 
forte, with 25 years; Francis X. Roel- 
linger, professor of English, with 32 
years; and Lawrence A. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of French and Italian, with 25 
years. 

Kurtz joined the faculty in 1932. 
He was chairman of German and 
Russian from 1956 to 1970. In 1959, 
1961 and 1963 he was director of the 
German Summer Session in Vienna. 

As an undergraduate he attended 
Wartburg College and the University 
of Iowa. He did graduate work at 
the University of Munich and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Illinois in 1932. 

He is a member of the Modem 
Language Association, the American 
Association of University Professors, 
the American Association of Teachers 
of German and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. He has also served 
as a member and as president of the 
Oberlin Board of Education. In 1966 
he was awarded the Officer’s Cross in 
the Order of Merit of the Federal 
Republic of Germany for “outstand- 
ing service in the manifold fields of 
German-American cultural relations.” 
He is the author of several textbooks 
in German. 

Since 1964 he has been working on 
a new biography of John Frederic 
Oberlin and he plans to complete it 
next year. He and his wife are 
spending the summer in England and 
will travel briefly in France and Ger- 
many. They will continue to reside 
in Oberlin. 

Mary Elizabeth Lasley came to the 
Conservatory in 1947. She received 
the Mus.B. from Juilliard where she 


Kurtz 


Roellinger 


studied piano with James Friskin. 
Prior to coming to Oberlin she taught 
at the Foxcroft School, Middleburg, 
Va., the Manhattan School of Music, 
and Juilliard. 

Her field of specialization is piano 
and during her sabbatical leave in 
1954 she studied piano with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. During a second 
sabbatical leave in 1964 she again 
studied with James Friskin in New 
York and with Guido Agosti in Rome. 

She will be visiting professor of pi- 
anoforte at the University of Texas 
at Austin during 1973-74. 

Roellinger became an instructor in 
1940 and professor in 1960. He did 
his undergraduate and graduate work 
at Michigan where he received the 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 

Before coming to Oberlin he was 
a teaching fellow at Michigan and in- 
structor at Yale. He has been a con- 
tributor to many learned journals and 
publications and has specialized in 
Victorian literature, literary criticism 
and the works of Henry James. His 
plans for the coming year include 
travel abroad and work on essays in 
literary criticism. 

Wilson joined the faculty in 1947. 
He had previously taught for five 
years at Minnesota where he received 
the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 

He was director of the Oberlin 
Summer Program in France in 1962, 
1965, 1970, 1971, and 1972, and was 
visiting professor in romance _lan- 
guages at Missouri summer sessions 
of 1961 and 1963. In 1964 he was 
language coordinator for the Oberlin 
Peace Corps Training Program and 
he was director of that program in 
1966. 

His fields of specialization are 17th 
century French literature, the Balza- 
cian novel and contemporary Italian. 
He has made no plans for the imme- 
diate future. 


bed | 
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THE COMING AGE 
continued from page 22 


consequence of the policy that as- 
sumes the student’s competence to 
design his own curriculum. When 
that policy is in force, the student’s 
inadequacies make the advisor indis- 
pensable (the Oberlin student of a 
hundred years ago had no need of an 
academic advisor), and the institu- 
tion is compelled to assume, and in its 
public statements must imply, that 
thorough consultation with one or 
more advisors will somehow produce 
the very counsel the student is in 
need of. But the fact is, and no man 
and no institution can alter it, that 
where there is counseling the counsel 
will be of four kinds: good, fair, bad, 
and deadly, and no one can hope to 
receive counsel of only the first kind. 

Oberlin students are given good 
counsel in the 1972-73 Bulletin when 
they are urged “not to confine their 
work to a narrow set of interests,” 
which means that they must not turn 
away from the education the college 
is prepared to give them to seek in- 
stead the specialized kind normally 
provided by the university. They are 
given less than good counsel in the 
earlier part of that same sentence, in 
which they are urged “to take advan- 
tage of the rich variety of academic 
disciplines and programs which are 
available at the College.” At first 
blush this half of the sentence ap- 
pears to be simply the complement 
of the other half. But if it were it 
would contain a warning to the stu- 
dent, complementing the one just 
quoted, not to exploit the riches of 
the departmental offerings by flitting 
from course to course in a mindless 
pursuit of variety, for variety without 
order is the perfect description of the 
education of the dilettante. 

The College’s failure to issue this 
warning may be attributed not to an 
ignorance of the mischievous effects 
of such an education but to a mental 
lapse. It was an unfortunate lapse 
coming as it did immediately follow- 
ing its most radical change in educa- 
tional policy in 62 years. But such 
lapses are not unusual on the part of 
advisors, and the surest safeguard 
against them is clear and firm institu- 
tional regulations, which have as their 
effect to minimize the student’s need 
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for counsel and to limit the range of 
the advisor’s role. 

One virtue of the College’s educa- 
tional policy from 1910 to 1972, when 
it prescribed not only the limits of 
the major but the pattern into which 
some 35 hours of courses outside the 
major were to fall, was that by mini- 
mizing the advisor’s role it protected 
the student from the enthusiasms, the 
antipathies, the eccentricities, and the 
amnesia of his advisors. A second 
was that its requirements, greatly re- 
duced as they had become by 1972, 
constituted a core curriculum de- 
signed to educate students sharing 
common needs growing out of their 
common humanity. Before the last of 
those requirements were abolished 
many students had agitated for their 
abolition. But not all. And the de- 
sires of the many or few who had not 
should not be ignored. 

A century ago Oberlin offered the 
choice of one of two curricula to its 
men and one of three to its women. 
Could it not offer its present students 
a choice between a structured and an 
unstructured curriculum? And _ if 
that should be found impracticable, 
could it not simply include in its Bul- 
letin a description of a structured cur- 
riculum together with a statement of 
its rationale? Such a_ description 
would be welcomed by students who 
feel the need for guidance and might 
not be without its uses even to those 
most wedded to self-determination. 
Spurning it as an educational guide, 
the latter might not disdain to con- 
sult it in those moments of confusion 
and indecision to which even they oc- 
casionally succumb, for as a Dutch 
sociologist has recently observed, “A 
man without institutions is like an 
animal without instincts.” Now and 
then it might serve them as a wel- 
come defense against advisors. In 
time it might even come to exercise 
on their souls the same _ seductive 
power that the cider jug once exer- 
cised on the souls of an earlier gener- 
ation. 

I call on the imperturbable Emer- 
son to offer in my name both the ex- 
planation and the apology for what 
has gone before: “It is very certain 
that the coming age and the depart- 
ing age seldom understand each 
other.” And I must not omit to wave 
a fond Ave atque vale to my ghostly 
mate of 1873, whose Lamentations on 
The Way They Live Now made a 
suitable prelude to my own, 


BUDGET OUTLOOK 
continued from page 30 


Computer Center for a new computer 
within a year or two. Such a com- 
puter will probably cost between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000. 


Procedures 

During the last five years the Col- 
lege has made important changes in 
budget procedures and policies. The 
decision of the Board in 1968-69 to 
establish an expenditure ceiling for 
the annual E & G Budget was an im- 
portant step. The existence of the 
ceiling requires the institution to 
think in terms of priorities as it seeks 
to make optimum use of a limited 
amount of money. In 1970-71 the 
new budget procedures were elab- 
orated, setting out a 14-month calen- 
dar for making a budget and intro- 
ducing the concept of “aggregate 
allocations” for various parts of the 
institution. A unit of the College, 
knowing that it has a certain amount 
of money to work with, is encour- 
aged to get as much for its money 
as possible. 

The establishment of the Advisory 
Committee on Budget Priorities in 
1971-72 and the elaboration of its 
functions in 1972-73 was another ad- 
vance. The Committee has become 
the main channel by which the pro- 
vost and president obtain advice. The 
Advisory Committee, which is ap- 
pointed by the president, consists of 
four administrators, four faculty, and 
four students. Faculty members are 
nominated by the General Faculty 
Council. Student members are nom- 
inated by the Student Senate. The 
provost serves as chairman. 

In April 1971, the president an- 
nounced that the budget was an open 
document, and that any member of 
the institution would have the right 
to examine the full text of the bud- 
get (except for listings of individual 
salaries) in the office of the provost. 

The time is probably right for a 
further advance in budgeting proce- 
dures. Over the years the question 
of whether we should adopt a “pro- 
gram budget” has been discussed in 
the institution and with outside con- 
sultants. There has been disagree- 
ment about the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of “program bud- 
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geting” in an institution the size of 
Oberlin. 

A major advantage of program 
budgeting is that it shows the full 
costs of the programs budgeted. This 
feature of program budgeting prom- 
ises to enhance the ability of the in- 
stitution to plan the most effective 
use of resources and to make more 
informed program decisions. Pos- 
sible disadvantages are that program 
budgeting is more complicated than 
simple line budgeting and that costs 
of the budget process may be in- 
creased. 

We are prepared, however, to 
recommend that we should begin to 
supplement the traditional line bud- 
geting process with some form of 
program budgeting. The develop- 
ment will take time. For most col- 
leges the transition takes from two to 
four years. The development of 
program budgeting will have to be 
coordinated with the planning for a 
management information system. We 
will be grateful for advice and help 
from members of the College com- 
munity. 


Math Team is Second 
A mathematical team of three Ober- 
lin students took second place in the 
33rd annual William Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competition for 1972- 
73. They were among 145 ranked 
teams from 322 colleges and univer- 
sities in the U.S. and Canada who 
participated in the examination. 

The teammates were Senior Scholar 
Craig L. Huneke, James A. Paget, ’74, 
and Craig D. Seeley, 74. All are 
math majors. They were chosen by 
Samuel Goldberg, professor of mathe- 
matics. 

In addition, Kent R. Bailey, ‘73, 
received honorable mention in the in- 


dividual awards category, ranking 
among the top 28 of 1,681 partici- 
pants. 


Cal Tech won the title with 61 
points to Oberlin’s 32 and Harvard's 
30. Swarthmore and M.I.T. ranked 
fourth and fifth, respectively. 

The competition consists of a six- 
hour exam, given for three hours in 
the morning and three in the after- 
noon. Eleven Oberlin students took 
the exam. 
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SPORTS 


by Rob Edison, '74 


New Basketball Coach 
hen hockey assistant football 
W and lacrosse coach Joe Horn, 
‘60, announced his resignation 
from the Oberlin physical education 
department last Jan. 31, the original 
plans for filling the position called 
for a search for an assistant football 
coach. At a departmental meeting 
March 18, however, Athletic Director 
and Department Chairman Jack Scott 
announced that Tommie Smith, the 
Yeoman basketball coach this past 
year, had recommended his own re- 
linquishing of that position and ac- 
ceptance of the available slot as as- 
sistant football coach. Smith felt he 
could make a more worthwhile con- 
tribution to the department and 
Oberlin athletics because his three 
years of professional football experi- 
ence qualified him for that position 
more than for basketball. In addi- 
tion, the end of the basketball season 
conflicted with the indoor track sea- 
son and a switch to football would 
enable Smith to spend more time 
with the thinclads preparing for the 
outdoor track and field season, his 
main interest. The shift was agreed 
to and a search committee was set up 
to look for a new basketball coach 
who could also contribute to the de- 
partment’s academic and _ activity 
courses. Members of the hockey 
team were also assured that addi- 
tional funds would be provided to 
hire a coach of their choice. 
Applications for the basketball 
position rolled in for six weeks and 
the selection committee finally nar- 
rowed the field of 65 to four finalists. 
One week after he came to Oberlin 
for his interview, Patrick Penn, bas- 
ketball coach at state champion Bishop 
Ready High School in Columbus, was 


recommended to and approved by 
the College Faculty Council. 

Penn, 37, is a graduate of Central 
State College in Wilberforce, Ohio, 
and he received his master’s degree 
in physical education from Xavier in 
July. In his five years as head bas- 
ketball coach at Bishop Ready he has 
compiled a 97-16 record that includes 
four league championships and the 
state championship for the last two 
years. He has twice been recognized 
as District Coach of the Year. 

“Penn’s_ basketball qualifications 
speak for themselves,” stated Scott. 
“I personally was most impressed by 
his potential to contribute to the total 
academic environment of Oberlin 
College.” 

Jerry Saunders, co-captain of last 
years basketball team was enthusi- 
astic about the appointment. “As a 
coach, Penn has definitely got it to- 
gether. He’s the kind of person you 
have a lot of respect for, and he treats 
his players with that same kind of 
respect.” 

In addition to his coaching duties, 
Penn will teach biologically-oriented 
academic courses such as exercise 
physiology, kinesiology and anatomy. 
He will also cover a number of ac- 
tivity courses. 


Spring Sports 

Three varsity teams finished their 
seasons with winning records, led by 
the women’s tennis team that romped 
to an unblemished 6-0 mark. Other 
teams coming out on top were men’s 
tennis with a 6-3 log and baseball at 
10-7. In lacrosse, the men’s team 
wound up with 4-6 while the Yeo- 
women were 2-3. Men’s track and 
field team was 1-4 in dual meets and 
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second in each of two triangular 
meets. Oberlin also fielded teams in 
golf, women’s softball and women’s 
track. 


Baseball 

Cass Jackson’s selection to the physi- 
cal education staff was made largely 
on his prowess as a football coach, 
but last spring he made a very suc- 
cessful debut in Oberlin athletics by 
coaching the baseball team to the 
most victories recorded on the dia- 
mond in the last five years. 

After winning two of their first 
three games, the Yeomen managed 
only one triumph in their next five 
encounters as they dropped double- 
headers to Wooster and Baldwin- 
Wallace on consecutive weekends. 
Their luck made a startling reversal, 
however, when they won six in a row 
before dropping the nightcap of a 
twin bill with Heidelberg. In the 
season finale, Oberlin lost to Ohio 
Wesleyan in the opener of a double- 
header but wound up the year on a 
winning note in the second game. 
The final conference record was 8-6, 
second place in the northern division. 

The most consistent and outstand- 
ing performer for the year was third 
baseman Chris White whose .463 bat- 
ting average was best on the team 
and put him among the top hitters 
of both the OAC and the NCAA’s 
college division schools. First base- 
man Mark Conrad had a .385 average 
which included two home _ runs. 
Other Yeomen over .300 were Carl 
Carpenter, Curt Tacy and Jeff Stras- 
senburg. 

The top pitcher was southpaw Curt 
Tacy with a 4-2 record and a very 
respectable earned run average of 
2.59. Ed Zaccaro, another lefty, and 
right-hander Jerry Meeley had some 
fine performances. 


Lacrosse 
Following an opening day loss to 
Michigan State, the Yeomen beat Ohio 
State and Michigan, but dropped 
their next two games. A win over 
Wooster brought the record back to 
.500. Two consecutive losses were 
followed by a victory over Ashland, 
but the Yeomen lost their chance to 
end the year with an even record as 
they fell to an Ohio Wesleyan team 
coached by Joe Horn. 

Attackman Murray Heaton was the 
team’s top scorer with 17 goals and 
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six assists. Middie Chris Gardella 
had 15 goals and four assists, and at- 
tackman Ted Hommel made 14 goals 
and five assists. Goalie Ken Hirz and 
the Oberlin defense gave solid per- 
formances all season long, and held 
their foes to eight goals or less in 
seven of the 10 contests. 

Starting with a loss to Kenyon in 
the opener, the Yeowomen alternated 
victories and defeats to end up 2-3. 
Bonnie Rape was the leading scorer, 
even though she was shifted to de- 
fense after the first three games. Ad- 
ditional offensive punch was_ pro- 
vided by Nancy Aggers and Brenda 
Davidson, while Captain Fran Bobbe 
led in assists and generally kept the 
team together. At the other end of 
the field, goalie Sue Macauley gave 
several good performances. Heather 
Carroll could always be counted on 
to deliver a solid defensive effort. 

Only five of the women had ever 
played lacrosse before this year, and 
with 15 of the team members return- 
ing next year, things should get bet- 
ter. 


Track and Field 

Oberlin’s 16-man track and field 
team was twice as big as last year’s 
squad and Tommie Smith helped the 
thinclads realize many personal goals 
and tie or erase nine school records. 
The 440-yard relay team of Selwyn 
Banner, Leo McMullen, Harry Bon- 
ner and Randy Robinson broke the 
old mark of 43.8 seconds five times, 
their best time being the 42.2 they 
ran in their second place finish at 
the OAC. Bonner is also the new rec- 
ord holder in the 100-yard dash with 
a time of 9.7. In field events, pole- 
vaulter Gary Isaacson broke his own 
record by sailing over the bar at 
13°9”. Craig Knudsen tied the high 
jump record of 66” set in 1959. Dis- 
tance runner Al Smith came very 
close to snapping the school record 
he himself holds in the three-mile 
run. 

All seven competed at the OAC, 
and most of them finished in the top 
six of at least one event. Since this 
years squad included only one sen- 
ior, the outlook for next year is im- 
pressive. 

For the first time in Oberlin’s his- 
tory women competed in intercolle- 


giate track. Coached by Micki Mc- 
Gee-Scott, the five-woman team ran 
in five meets, often with surprisingly 
good results. Lisa Matovcik was a 
consistent first place winner and the 
other women all placed at one time 
or another. 


Tennis 

Yeomen netters played consistently 
well throughout the season as they 
battled their way to a 6-3 record and 
a fifth place finish at the OAC. The 
only losses were at the hands of OAC 
foes who finished ahead of the Yeo- 
men at the Championships and they 
were scattered through the season. 
Leading the team was Mark Young 
at fourth singles, with an 8-1 record, 
and Leo Fisher, who collected a 7-2 
mark at third singles. Captain Mike 
Dobrin at first singles finished 5-4. 
At the OAC’s, Young came in second 
while Fisher and Dobrin picked up 
third place honors in their respective 
groups. Since Dobrin was the team’s 
only senior, next year’s squad should 
have a solid foundation. 

Largely on the power of their sin- 
gles players, the women’s tennis 
team was victorious in its five dual 
matches and its three-way meet to 
finish undefeated. Sue McGarry at 
first singles led the squad with a 7-0 
record. Margaret Cheney at third 
singles was 6-0. Ann Tobin at second 
singles had a 5-2 mark. The Yeo- 
women competed at the state tourna- 
ment after the season and came in 
fourth. 


Footnote 

The volleyball team finished its sea- 
son in April with a 6-4 record and a 
third place finish at the Midwest Col- 
lege Volleyball Association Tourna- 
ment. The Yeomen felt some of their 
efforts rewarded with the election of 
Craig Seeley and Link Biondi to 
honorable mentions on the All-Con- 
ference team. Joe Rouse, Oberlin’s 
coach and captain, was selected as 
Most Valuable Player of the Year and 
also Coach of the Year. This was 
Oberlin’s first full year of intercol- 
legiate volleyball competition. 


Worth Noting 

Jed Margolis was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the United States’ basketball 
team at the Maccabiah Games in 
Israel this summer. 
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DON’T 
STOP 

THE 
DIALOGUE 


by Robert Markus 
in the Chicago Tribune 


n the last couple of years I’ve writ- 
lhe of two radical sports experi- 

ments, one involving a high school 
coach in California who lets his play- 
ers select the starting lineups, and the 
other conducted at Oberlin College 
where the football team has selected 
the new head coach. 

I immediately suspected that nei- 
ther of these notions would be well 
received by the so-called “establish- 
ment” and this was confirmed in pri- 
vate talks with John Pont, Northwest- 
erns new head coach who certainly 
must be listed among the more en- 
lightened of his profession. 

Some weeks ago Pont had a chance 
to get his thoughts on record when 
Paul Hoch, assistant professor of phy- 
sical education at Oberlin, was a 
member of a panel conducted on 
Pont’s home turf at Northwestern. 

The “game” was on when Hoch 
opened with an end run, trying to 
sneak around Pont the notion that if 
no admission is charged for football 
— that’s part of the Oberlin Plan — 
then all sports can be treated equally. 
Hence as much money could be bud- 
geted for soccer or lacrosse as for 
varsity football. 

Calling a defensive audible, Pont 
came up quickly to stop that one for 
no gain. “Then where is the money 
going to come from?” he inquired. 

Most of the battle was waged be- 
tween the 30-yard lines. Hoch made 
a couple of first downs with a charge 
that football is primarily a public re- 
lations function. “Who would ever 
have heard of Notre Dame if it 
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weren't for the Fighting Irish football 
team?” he wondered. 

Then, going for the bomb, he main- 
tained that in a democratic society 
the young men playing the game 
should be able to choose the man 
they want to coach them, and the 
plays they want to run. 

Pont batted that one down. “I 
think teams change in character year 
in, year out,” he said. “They come in 
as freshmen and leave four years later 
as entirely different people. You have 
to think of what you would like your 
program to be in the long range in- 
stead of just the immediate circum- 
stances.” 

As for players calling the plays, 
Pont insisted that on defense they do. 
“Just about every play’s an audible.” 
But noting the anarchy inherent in 
the suggestion that the players call 
all plays, he recalled: “We used to do 
that on the sandlot on Belden Ave. 
in Canton, Ohio. We'd all get in the 
huddle and everybody would want to 
have his play called. We never could 
decide and finally the oldest guy 
would say, ‘Ill take over’ and, you 
know, we had better games.” 

After it was over, a scoreless tie, 
I’d call it, Pont remarked to me: 
“Well, that’s the way those things al- 
ways go, two hours of dialogue and 
nothing resolved.” 

Well, of course. How could any- 
thing be resolved? Even Pont’s state- 
ment that they had better games 
when someone took charge would 
have no relevance for a Paul Hoch 
who sees no need to have _ better 


games. 


John Pont, of course, must strive to 
have “better games” because then 
more people will pay to see North- 
western play and “that will enhance 
the other programs. If you're play- 
ing football just to build up a great 
big beautiful bank account, it’s wrong. 
But if you take that money and help 
other people at the university, you’re 
doing a service. I don’t call that 
commercialism.” 

If I had to be judge I would say 
that Hoch made some gains when he 
said that at a great many universities 
the football program is an end in it- 
self and that the money spent on foot- 
ball is depriving the ordinary student 
of services he could otherwise expect. 

But he does forget that the public 
relations value he spoke of is real. 
When Virginia Tech won the N. I. T. 
tournament, alums who had been un- 
derground for years began to surface 
with checks for their old school. 

I am not completely against the 
Oberlin Plan — for Oberlin. I don’t 
necessarily agree that 18-year-olds are 
mature enough to vote for their 
teachers, but as Hoch said facetious- 
ly: “When 18-year-olds can vote for 
president how can you say they can’t 
vote for something of such great con- 
sequence as the starting lineup?” 

I’m glad that there are places like 
Oberlin willing to try new things and 
I'm glad there are places like North- 
western where a Paul Hoch and a 
John Pont can sit next to each other 
and discuss the issues intelligently. 
As Pont said, “two hours of dialogue 
and nothing resolved,” but let’s at 
least keep the dialogue going. It’s 
not too late for any of us to learn 
something. 


Al 


OBERLINIANS 
ON 
YAP 


Noble aspects have nothing to do 
with ‘‘advanced"' civilization 


t 6:30 a. m. just about every day 
iNe Yap Island (one of six Micro- 

nesian districts in the Central Pa- 
cific) Laurie Anderson Richards, ‘71, 
awakens and rises from her thin 
sleeping mat. 

She draws water from one of four 
55-gallon tanks fed by an elaborate 
system of bamboo gutters which con- 
vey rain water from the roof of her 
small, one-room house. The water 
seems precious because it may not 
have rained for months. It is boiled 
in a kettle placed over one of two 
kerosene stoves. She readies break- 
fast for herself and her soon-to-awak- 
en husband, David Richards, ’71. 

Already gone by this hour is what- 
ever respite from the previous day’s 
heat that may have come during the 
night. The humidity is unrelenting; 
desiccated only by seasonal trade 
winds which, some believe, are cruel- 
ler because they are thought to carry 
evilness and disease to the islanders. 
The air is so moist that sticks cut for 
fences tend to take root and grow 
with remarkable speed. 

Laurie puts on an _ eight-pound 
grass skirt which she made after 
learning the craft from neighbors. 
Despite its weight, the skirt is cooler 
because it offers more air circulation 
than Western-style clothing. David 
awakens. During breakfast they may 
talk about the impending day’s re- 
sponsibilities. Both are teachers, 
among other things, present in Mi- 
cronesia as two of about 255 Peace 
Corps volunteers. 

Under a United Nations agreement 
reached at World War II’s close, 
Micronesia is a U.S. Trust Territory. 
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The U.S. is obligated to further the 
Micronesian inhabitants’ educational 
and economic standing to the point 
when they can assume complete self- 
government. It’s an unenviable task 
in some respects because Micronesia 
covers over three million square 
miles, only about 735 square miles of 
which is land. 

Several U.S. organizations in addi- 
tion to the Peace Corps have women 
and men stationed there. The influx 
of Americans (including some tour- 
ists) — with their relative wealth and 
different ways of living, however 
modified over time by the Microne- 
sian milieu — isn’t without its toll in 
malevolence as well as benefit. Tra- 
ditional Yapese and some Méicro- 
nesian history nearly has been lost, 
in part because of the outsiders’ in- 
fluences and in part because the his- 
tory generally has been recorded 
orally from one generation to the 
next. 

Micronesian history itself adds to 
the confusion: the people are of 
Melanesian, Polynesian and Malayan 
ancestry, and they speak several 
Austronesian languages. The terri- 
tory is governed by a U.S. high com- 
missioner in Saipan, and it is located 
about 9% degrees above the equator, 
in proximity to Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 

The Richards have been on Yap 
for nearly two years. They entered 
the Peace Corps almost immediately 
following their marriage in June 1971 
and, after a training period in Hilo, 
Hawaii, they embarked for Yap in 
September 1971. Both were religion 
majors at Oberlin and both had ex- 
posure to global travel and prolonged 
living in European and Middle East- 
ern countries prior to their Peace 
Corps enlistment. 

Laurie teaches children who attend 
a school about half a mile from her 
house. She also trains teachers, prob- 
ably the most important part of her 
work, in all subjects and levels re- 
garding course content, instruction 
methods, and testing. She designed 
a set of evaluative language exams to 
eventually be used in the Yap and 
Palan Districts of Micronesia. David 
also teaches and he is a social studies 
curriculum specialist. He does basic 
research and writes social studies 
units, booklets and exercises for var- 
ious grades. In addition, he has 
been developing a Yapese oral history 
project and helping to establish an 


organization which eventually will 
document traditional Yapese history. 

Another important part of the 
Richards’ work is their efforts to help 
establish English as the common lan- 
guage on all of the Micronesian 
islands. “Unity is a necessity for any 
self-governing nation,” says David, 
“and that is why it is so important 
that the Micronesian islands be able 
to communicate with each other and 
work out any disagreements.” 

Life on Yap isn’t all that bad, how- 
ever, and the Richards have oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the benefits of “life 
on a Pacific island.” The pace of liv- 
ing is slower than Stateside and the 
ocean provides a source of recreation. 
David spear fishes, although he is 
careful to point out that this is not 
“recreation” because the fish provide 
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food and the enterprise is “damned 
hard work with little results.” Laurie 
dances with the island’s women and 
won a recent competition for her 
ability to perform the island’s ancient 
“sitting dance.” 

“As far as I can tell,” David writes, 
“we have been accepted into the com- 
munity. We speak Yapese fluently 
and participate fully in Yapese funer- 
als and births. We always will be 
‘outsiders, but this is not the same 
as being a ‘visitor’ because the Yapese 
tend to resent tourists.” The people 
are terse and, when they know you, 
“they are direct.” But despite their 
efforts, according to David, “most of 
the people still do not know why we 
are here or what the Peace Corps is 
doing.” 

The Richards’ diet of “fish on rice, 
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rice on fish, rice mixed with fish and 
‘care’ packages from home” is supple- 
mented with local foods such as taro, 
breadfruit, limes, oranges and plenty 
of bananas and papaya. 

David describes one 
their “acceptance” on the _ island: 
“The first time I went night fishing 
I was told simply to walk off the end 
of the boat. I did so and spent the 
next three hours circling and looking 
behind me for sharks. When I de- 
cided to call it quits, I realized that 
the boat — manned by my Yapese 
neighbors — was nowhere to be 
found. At the point of terror a light 
flashed on and I spotted the boat 
which had been nearby all along. 
Apparently my facial expression, as 
I paddled in the dark water, fulfilled 
my neighbors’ expectations. They 
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greeted me with much laughter and I 
knew that I had endured some kind 
of initiation ceremony.” 

The Richards plan to return to the 
States in September and may pursue 
graduate studies. Both want to con- 
tinue teaching, perhaps English as a 
second language taught in some other 
remote spot in the world. 

What have they learned from their 
life on Yap? “I’m more aware that 
man’s nobler aspects have nothing to 
do with so-called ‘advanced civiliza- 
tion, ” David reports, “and that even 
in basic survival my knowledge is 
completely limited. 

“T've also learned that I’ve over- 
looked some very good parts of my 
own cultural heritage — I plan to 
look into them when I return to the 
States.” 


AS 

THE WEED 
IN A 
GREAT 
RIVER 


by John P. Pearson, '67 


omeone poured the Hiram Walker 

in our tea and Rick said, “I'd like 

to propose a toast to Al Banner 

” It was the 19th of June 1972 
at our camp on the mossed-over grav- 
el of what was once Dyea, Alaska — 
unloading point for the ton of food 
and supplies carried over the coast 
mountains by each of thousands of 
men in the spring of 1897, heading for 
the Klondike and gold. This day 
there were just six. Hugh Richards, 
67, and his brother Tom, Al Ross, ’67, 
Rick Smith, 68, and his brother-in- 
law Bill Rambo, and myself. Al Ban- 
ner, 68, killed by a shark in Western 
Samoa the previous April, was to have 
been with us. This was the eve of a 
summer's trip by foot, canoe and raft 
that would take us 2,000 miles over 
the mountains to the headwaters of 
the Yukon and down the Yukon to the 
sea. 

It was Hugh’s idea. He broke it to 
me at an Oberlin Homecoming Week- 
end, fall of 1967. Four and a half 
years had passed, Hugh in the Army. 
It had to wait until 1972. I talked 
Al Ross into it, also fresh out of the 
Army. Tom would stay with us for 
part of the summer; Rick and Bill had 
only a month. 

The Yukon isn’t a “wild river.” It’s 
had white man’s traffic for better than 
a hundred years. Whitehorse is a 
sizeable town. Dawson is just a ghost 
of its former self but is getting more 
tourists each year. (Play faro at Dia- 
mond Tooth Gertie’s. Pan for gold. 
Success guaranteed.) But between 
Whitehorse and Dawson, except for a 
couple of hundred people in Car- 
macks, just two families occupy the 
460 miles. Danny Roberts traps and 
fishes at Fort Selkirk, and the terri- 
torial government pays him to keep 
the snow from collapsing the roofs of 
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the empty buildings of the town. The 
Burians trap and run a small store at 
the mouth of the Stewart River. And 
the Alaskan river towns are small, the 
largest only a few hundred people. 
Most are native villages. Richard 
Mathews in his book, The Yukon, 
points out that the original human mi- 
grations into North America from Asia 
most likely followed the Yukon Val- 
ley, a dry and glacierless route around 
the Alaska Range into the interior of 
the continent, which if true would 
give the Yukon the longest prehistory 
and shortest recorded history of any 
North American river. And so, be- 
cause of its great length, 1,800 miles 
from Whitehorse, its history, and the 
country through which it flows, we de- 
cided to give a summer to the Yukon. 

We began on foot from the site of 
Dyea, near Skagway on Alaska’s 
southeast coast, and crossed 38 miles 
of spectacular mountain country to 
Lake Bennet in British Columbia. 
The Chilkoot Trail. Once guarded 
for the sole use of Chilkat and Chil- 
koot Indians who maintained a trade 
monopoly with the tribes of the in- 
terior, used by such early explorers as 
Lt. Frederick Schwatka who crossed 
it and rafted down the Yukon River 
in 1883, scene of the gold stampede 
of thousands in 1897-98, now main- 
tained by the U. S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments, and the beginning of a pro- 
posed park stretching along the entire 
gold rush route. 


The hike to the bowl below Chilkoot 
was exciting to me just from the antici- 
pation of seeing it after so many years 
of reading and thinking about it. The 
valley got more and more narrow, very 
constant slope, fairly steep. Hugh do- 
ing a lot of filming ... We grouped up 
at the basin and tried to decide from the 
postcard photo of ’97 which route was 
the one of the long line. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it could be the one it seemed to be. 
The snow looked almost verticle .. . 
As we crossed the basin I told Tom it 
didn’t look so bad from closer up and 
he said something like, “yeah, if you’re 
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45 degree climb on snow. AI kicking 
steps. Waiting below him on thin ledges 
of snow. Hard to balance. Feet wet 
and cold. Over in two hours. Then 
% more hours through snow and bar- 
ren awesome land. Camp on a small 
island of moss in the snow... 


What a landscape . . . very stark, very 
alluring. Rock, snow, and the river... 


The White Pass and Yukon Route 
railroad follows the east shore of Lake 


Bennet and the company maintains a 
restaurant for its passengers at the 
town site of Bennet. We had left 
canoes behind the restaurant. Ben- 
net was the site of a great deal of 
boat building during the gold rush. 
Now elderly tourists hike up a hill to 
the unfinished Anglican church (the 
whole town left for the Klondike with 
the spring break-up) and hustle back 
at the whistle for the train returning 
them to campers and Winnibagos in 
Whitehorse or Skagway. Whitehorse 
for us was a hundred miles of canoe- 
ing away... 


Bennet Lake was easy to watch. Laying 
in a nook of lichen between rocks, in 
the sun, out of the wind, I looked 
down-lake: 

clouds building far away 

wild grass at my feet dancing 

white flowers no bigger than a pea 

bouncing 

clouds being broken by a mountain 

blue sky 

a new scene beginning 

always 


Expect we'll leave tomorrow . 
windy . . 
Liven 


» » Quite 
. we'll have to be conserva- 


Suddenly it turned broadside. I re- 
member water coming over the upwind 
side and I was swimming — seeing 
John’s wooden spoon so lovingly carved 
in Whitehorse go floating by. I could 
have grabbed it but felt it was an ab- 
surd thing to do. There are times I 
enjoy being absurd — this was not one 
of them... 


Five days later we reached the Yukon, 
at the foot of Marsh Lake. We wel- 
comed the end of fighting with wind 
and waves on Bennet, Tagish and 
Marsh Lakes. Hugh and Tom 
dumped the first day and there were 
difficult times for all of us. 


July 1. It was sunny and warm for a 
change. Bill and Rick paddled in 
shorts. Most of us were shirtless. Lake 


quite calm. Got to start of Yukon by 
midafternoon and just sat there and 
drifted for about an hour, grooving on 
the current. Rick was restringing his 
beads . 


Man what a relief! Let the current do 
the work... 


We portaged the Whitehorse dam the 
next day and set up camp. 

It had been decided almost from 
the start of our planning to build a 
raft for the river from the Whitehorse 
dam to the sea. Al and I designed a 
10-ft. x. 20-ft. raft of wood frame con- 
struction with styrofoam billets for 
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flotation. We camped across the riv- 
er from town and started raft building 
on the Fourth of July. For a guide 
we used the fine model Al had built 
on my Cambridge kitchen table the 
previous winter. Two doors opened 
into storage compartments under the 
plywood deck. We rigged a mast and 
sail for the 31 miles of Lake LaBerge, 
built oars and a rudder, rolled it into 
the Yukon on logs Friday the seventh, 
and pushed off. She was a beauty. 


We built it according to the model and 
it went really well. Everyone ex- 
cited ... 


We called it the John Mathews, after 
a prospector who: carried his ton of 
gear over Chilkoot, built a boat and 
lost everything on a rock at the foot 
of Lake Lindeman. Twice. Then he 
shot himself, once. . . . (How many 
times did we have to tell that story 
over the summer? We should have 
called it the Rosebud.) 

We sailed all night to cross 
LaBerge. Rick and Bill left us there, 
paddling into Jackfish Bay to their 
car and the drive back to Colorado 
Springs. It took us eight days to 
reach Dawson, our longest run 112 
miles in about 20 hours. The White- 
horse-Dawson stretch of the river is 
getting more canoe and boat traffic 
each year. (We saw three groups?) 
From Dawson to Fort Yukon we had 
the river almost to ourselves. 


The island was almost a rain forest — 
dense river brush, timber, cottonwoods, 
moss and thousands of six-inch-high 
white flowers. The Evelyn Norwood 
was still in the shipyard decaying in 
the quiet dampness. Timbers and metal 
parts including the axle of the paddle 
wheel lay scattered submerged in moss. 


Beginning to feel like I’m just a tourist 
until I see the Yukon freeze and break 
up. Hugh’s been talking about home- 
steading... 


19 July, Fortymile. Arrived here yester- 
day. Two residents, about 15 cabins. 
Conrad is Yugoslavian, full beard, long 
hair, buckskin tassles, three dogs .. . 


We crossed into Alaska and stopped 
at Eagle to talk to the customs man, 
who left his position behind the coun- 
ter in the cafe and came down for a 
look at the raft. “Did you buy that 
canoe in Canada?” Tom had to leave 
us at Circle, at the start of the Yukon 
Flats, the river flowing miles wide 
through thousands of islands for about 
200 miles. “For God’s sake don’t ever 
get out of the main channel!” We 
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marked our position hourly on USS. 
G.S. maps and crossed the Arctic Cir- 
cle at Fort Yukon. At Beaver we 
joined the bulk of the population of 
the town for a hot dog and marshmal- 
low roast, compliments of the Episco- 
pal bishop and Scott Fisher who 
works for the church there. 


Had a rain last night. Has been really 
hot until the wind blows... 


one minute you're hot and taking sweat- 
ers and boots off; the next minute you’re 
searching for every warm piece of 
clothing you have. Al refers to it as a 
dance . 


About 20 miles upriver from Tan- 
ana we took a break from our raft 
routines and climbed a mountain five 
miles north of the river to see if we 
could get a look at Mt. McKinley, 150 
miles to the south and 17,000 feet 
higher. In the process we stumbled 
upon the small mining operation of 
Walter Bullwinkle of Fairbanks, an 
ironworker, log house builder and 
and “real Alaskan character.” At the 
end of the summer we would spend 
two weeks in his log house in Fair- 
banks listening to 30 years of Alaska 
history embellished with quotes and 
proverbs in five languages. Mt. Mc- 
Kinley was an _ orange-pink giant 
above the rest of the Alaska Range in 
the setting sun. We slept on our 
mountain and shared the wind and 
view with two grazing caribou. This, 
I thought, is wilderness. 


The Indian fishing camps generally con- 
sist of a few boats, racks with halved, 
serrated salmon drying in the air, pos- 
sibly a small tent for smoking some of 
the catch, and a wooden or tin box of a 
cabin or else a tent for living — of course 
dogs, kids, men and women — some- 
times noisy, sometimes quiet, seldom 
marking our passage with any sign... 


Had an all night run with the tent 
pitched on the raft. Three hour shifts 
_.. L was on from 5:30 a.m. and had so 
much fog I couldn’t see a shore in any 
direction. 


Russian Missian is the first Eskimo 
village. Mike Gleaskak took us in 
and told us stories and showed us 
the town. His brother’s wife was a 
fine old lady in basketball shoes who 
fed us a duck soup. Everything but 
feathers. Like feet and eyes and 
heads. I passed up a head for a giz- 
zard, Al ate with gusto. “Thats 
what soup’s all about.” . 

By this time it was Aug. 24 with 
950 miles of a much slower, windier 


river to the Bering Sea. When we 
turned the corner at the abandoned 
village of Ohogamut and _ headed 
northwest toward the delta it felt like 
the home stretch. None of the advice 
givers along the river had expected us 
to get through the head winds on the 
lower river. We reached the delta 
village of Alakanuk Sept. 4. The ocean 
was about 15 miles down Alakanuk 
Slough. 

We spent five days as unofficial en- 
tertainment for the Eskimo kids of 
Alakanuk, the raft tied up at the 
beach, our tent pitched nearby. Hugh 
was taken seal hunting and was in on 
a white whale kill. I taped an even- 
ing of Eskimo dancing, the music al- 
most a chant, but wild and strong and 
beautiful. We arranged to sell the 
raft to the postmaster and owner of 
one of the village’s two stores and on 
the ninth drifted the last miles to the 
mouth. We got a boat ride back to 
the town the next day after a wet 
night on the barren island where Ala- 
kanuk Slough becomes the Bering 
Sea. 

If you go to Jorgensen’s Store in 
Alakanuk, Alaska, youll tie your boat 
up to a plywood decked floating dock 
on the slough. It was a $75 invest- 
ment for Jorgensen. You'll notice it’s 
pretty solid and looks as though it was 
built to move, not to sit still... . 

The Yukon isn’t a wild river. But 
drifting its length was a beautiful and 
peaceful, even moving experience. Be- 
tween villages it flows through a wil- 
derness stretching for thousands of 
square miles. One of my last jour- 
nal entries reads: 


We've ridden the river naked in hot sun, 
and bundled up and huddled under a 
tarp in rain and wind and cold. We've 
drifted soundlessly on still water, and 
thrashed about in five foot waves — and 
always it’s the same Yukon River under 
us ... All along I’ve felt good about 
drifting. There’s something nice about 
going 1800 miles in a relatively short 
time, but seeing each tree and rock and 
abandoned shack along the way. I’m 
going to drift down another big river. 


The great sea 

Has sent me adrift 

It moves me 

As the weed in a great river 

Earth and the great weather 

Move me 

Have carried me away 

And move my inward parts with joy 
— song of Uvavnuk 


LETTERS 


Governance 

Oberlin has been a distinguished liberal arts 
college. It has attracted earnest and prom- 
ising students. It has attracted and held the 
services of scholars and teachers who put a 
high value upon independence of mind and 
judgment. A sense of responsibility for the 
academic policies of the College has sup- 
ported the efforts of Oberlin teachers to live 
up to the strenuous demands of scholarship 
and teaching. 

The world of scholarship and the demands 
of teaching do not stand still. Oberlin Col- 
lege has not stood still and does not stand 
still. The most casual review of the curric- 
ulum will show a continuing process of ad- 
justment to the shifting demands of scholar- 
ly disciplines and the projected needs of 
succeeding generations of students. Not all 
change is improvement. With the obligation 
to make changes goes the obligation to as- 
sess the merits of the changes. Responsibil- 
ity for assessing changes cannot rest with 
any single administrator, with or without a 
self-selected council of advisers. If the ac- 
cumulated changes of the past decade or 
two are less visible to some observers than 
more spectacular changes that might have 
occurred, this may well be due to the.lim- 
ited vision of the observer rather than to the 
significance of the changes. 

Much has been said lately about the lo- 
cation of “power.” What is important to 
Oberlin, however, as to any free institution, 
is not power, but authority. Authority rests 
upon appropriate claims to influence, to di- 
rect, and to implement policy. We are quite 
aware that legal authority to determine struc- 
ture and policy at Oberlin rests ultimately 
with the board of Trustees. But we know 
too that the structure of authority at Ober- 
lin has always rested upon a substantial del- 
egation to the faculty of responsibility for 
academic policy and for teaching personnel. 
For some time, and especially in recent years, 
this responsibility has been shared with cur- 
rent generations of students. Generations of 
students come and go; a college faculty, even 
in a period of relatively rapid turnover, re- 
tains a corporate character that does not dis- 
solve and reform constantly. The claim of 
such a group to its appropriate authority 
rests upon the long-term commitment of its 
members to the ideals of scholarship, to their 
professional responsibilities and to their re- 
sponsibilities as teachers. Over a long peri- 
od of time, members of the Oberlin faculty 
have insisted upon being judged by their 
peers rather than by an administrative officer 
or administrative officers. We believe that 
this principle has been of utmost importance 
in recruiting and maintaining a faculty that 
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Oberlin’s standing in the academic world re- 
quires, 

We trust that the faculty, alumni, stu- 
dents, and especially the board of Trustees 
recognize the full import of the recent 
changes in the Bylaws proposed by the Board. 
Such changes were clearly designed further 
to centralize power in educational policies 
and in personnel policies. We believe that 
the proposals would in the end destroy what 
has come to be called the council system for 
members of the teaching faculty. Should 
that happen, we believe the next step would 
be unavoidable. Collective bargaining pro- 
cedures would replace the practices evolved 
under the council system. Then frequent 
major confrontations between administra- 
tive officers and a strong faculty associa- 
tion or union could be anticipated. In 
some academic institutions, the industrial re- 
lations model might be an improvement over 
present situations. New patterns are emerg- 
ing from desperately bad situations that have 
developed in recent years in multiversities, 
new urban universities, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, state colleges that were for- 
merly teachers’ colleges, or denominational 
schools characterized in the past by admin- 
istrative authoritarianism. 

But the industrial relations model is not 
the model that has distinguished Oberlin in 
higher education. It would be no substitute 
for the loyalty that grows out of responsible 
participation in the formulation of institu- 
tional policies. Nor would it contribute to 
that sense of community which must rest up- 
on mutual confidence, cooperation, and the 
authority that comes from patient suasion 
and acknowledged leadership, rather than 
from a realignment of power. 

Joun D. Lewis, ’28 
GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
LuKE E. STEINER, 24 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Most Valuable Asset 

I came to Oberlin in 1925 under President 
King. During my interview before my ap- 
pointment, he told me — proudly — about 
Oberlin’s distinctive system of government. 
I have grown up, matured and retired un- 
der that system. It has meant and means 
much to me and I cherished it for Oberlin in 
the years ahead. 

The essentials of governance at Oberlin 
— Oberlin’s way — can be stated in simple 
terms: the academic program of the College 
is determined by its continuing community 
of scholars under the leadership and strong 


influence of the deans and the president; 
and the appointment, salary, promotion and 
tenure of every member of the Oberlin facul- 
ty are determined by elected committees of 
his peers, also under the leadership and in- 
fluence of his dean and his president — first 
among equals. Ultimate authority in these 
matters resides, of course, in the board of 
Trustees, but the Board, wisely and almost 
without exception since the beginning of the 
College has refrained from asserting its un- 
questioned authority in the areas of educa- 
tional programs and personnel administra- 
tion. 

The import of this system can also be 
stated in simple terms — deceptively simple 
because words cannot be made to substitute 
for the full, rich experience of living and par- 
ticipating in the system. Feebly, what it 
means is that those who teach at Oberlin 
have a direct voice in the shaping, manning 
and operation of their common enterprise. 
They are not hired employees of a depart- 
ment, a dean or a president. They do not 
owe their position or their standing to a lone 
person in charge. Together with their deans 
and their president and their teaching col- 
leagues, they are proud members of the 
Oberlin faculty, chosen, welcomed, judged 
and joined by their peers. 

At Oberlin the president is cast as leader 
of the faculty, not ruler. He persuades, he 
does not threaten or command. His strength 
— and it is great strength — lies in the qual- 
ity of his reasoning and in the respect felt 
for his person and his position. No Oberlin 
President needs more power than this. Edu- 
cational programs are carried out by profes- 
sionals, and they are carried out effectively 
by professionals who are persuaded of the 
worth of the programs as integral parts of a 
total enterprise to which they are committed, 
and in which they are made to know they 
play a vital role. There is certainly no com- 
pelling need, indeed, there is not even an oc- 
casion today for putting the power of com- 
mand into the hands of the president of 
Oberlin. It is a reflection on, and a declara- 
tion of no confidence in his ability to lead. 
It is an affront to an able faculty, dedicated 
and loyal to Oberlin; it is fully as great an 
affront to the president. 

Let me answer from my own knowledge 
the charges I have heard against our system. 
There are myths extant about the futility of 
the “powerless” Oberlin presidency. This is 
sheer nonsense, refuted both by common 
sense and Oberlin’s outstanding record. Nat- 
urally, there are frustrations, as there are 
bound to be in any position that involves 
leadership of professional men and women. 
The position here does not reward overween- 
ing ambition or impatience, but there is 
abundant reward for understanding leader- 
ship. Oberlin faculties have demonstrated 
times beyond number that they can be led, 
that they are hungry for leadership. Changes 
in curricula, unheralded and without fanfare 
have been constant and unceasing under 
Oberlin presidents throughout this century. 
Departments have been expanded and con- 
tracted. The changes in major programs 
that have been introduced even in the past 
five years since my own retirement leave me 
goggle-eyed. (A couple of them are calcu- 
lated to leave me permanently goggle-eyed!) 
Oberlin presidents may have winced occa- 
sionally from playful jibes delivered by fel- 
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low presidents at presidential gatherings, but 
no Oberlin president has ever needed to 
apologize for the performance of his col- 
leagues on the Oberlin faculty or for the 
quality of the students they have attracted 
and trained. The market has clamored for 
the graduates of Oberlin programs and 
teaching. This is an unassailable fact, and it 
speaks eloquently for the system which has 
drawn and held these teachers and students, 
and produced these programs. 

There is another myth to the effect that 
Oberlin faculties are rough on presidents. 
What is the record? Following the two 
closing years of President King’s term, I 
spent 40 years in the company of only three 
presidents, and the third of these was still 
high in the saddle when I retired. Rough? 

Another: Oberlin faculties and their com- 
mittees are financially irresponsible. During 
the Depression of the ’30’s, the faculty took 
its cut in salaries and at progressive rates, so 
that Oberlin might not be compelled to 
thrust any of its members into unemploy- 
ment. More recently, the faculty vol- 
unteered to freeze its size in the face of in- 
creased enrollment, to strengthen Oberlin’s 
financial position. Categorically, no Oberlin 
Council (or its predecessor Appointments and 
Budget Committee) has ever responded with 
other than complete cooperation when it has 
been made aware of budget stringencies. 
Nor has it ever pressed the case for faculty 
expansion or increased salaries beyond the 
inside limits of responsible representation. 
After 140 years of Oberlin’s system of gov- 
erance, Oberlin is still entirely solvent. 

The trustee proposal offers no gain in ef- 
ficiency; no saving of committee time is 
contemplated. It is not provided that the 
councils shall meet for shorter periods or less 
frequently; simply that any results of their 
meetings shall not be heard by the Board 
save at the pleasure of the president. In- 
deed, we hear of a proposal that the presi- 
dent is to be advised about the recommenda- 
tions he receives from the councils by still 
another advisory committee (this one to be 
appointed), representative of the wider com- 
munity. Whatever all of this may contrib- 
ute to general merriment, it can not be de- 
fended on grounds of efficiency — unless ef- 
ficiency is to be equated with the destruction 
and consequent elimination of the councils. 

I note, in passing, the claim that Oberlin’s 
system of governance does not provide ade- 
quate scope for and weight to student opin- 
ion. I believe that this claim is without 
merit, but since nothing in the Trustee pro- 
posals is responsive to the claim I forego dis- 
cussion in which, in a different context, I 
should be glad to engage. Nothing which 
students seek is even remotely related to, or 
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dependent upon the changes proposed by the 
Board in April. 

The proposition frequently offered by non- 
believers that Oberlin’s unique system of 
governance has no appeal for the faculties of 
other colleges is to my certain knowledge no 
more than partially true at best; and it is 
wholly irrelevant. In extolling the Oberlin 
system, I speak only of the Oberlin system 
for Oberlin. To other faculties on other 
campuses the Oberlin system may or may 
not represent an ideal or even a desirable way 
of life. This does not concern me; I have no 
disposition to argue with others in other set- 
tings who find fulfillment in other ways. 
What I do know and what does concern me 
deeply is that for nearly a century and a half, 
men and women on the Oberlin faculty and 
the Oberlin administration have been “at 
home” in the Oberlin system within the Ober- 
lin setting, and that now the Oberlin system 
within the Oberlin setting is in danger of be- 
ing destroyed. 

Make no mistake on this score. The Ober- 
lin system of governance has undergone 
modification during my time; it has been 
streamlined and protection has been thrown 
about the confidential character of its delib- 
erations. But, throughout, its essential char- 
acter — governance by the faculty under the 
leadership of the president — has been 
guarded and preserved. What is now asked, 
without cause or occasion, is destruction, not 
modification. The president is to be in com- 
mand. Oberlin is to become “another col- 
lege,” with a good endowment which will 
permit the hiring of a well-paid faculty, but 
a faculty no longer bound to Oberlin by that 
very special pride of association which Ober- 
lin faculties have known since the begin- 
ning. Life here will go on, but the glow will 
be gone; the Oberlin which the world and 
we have known will pass into history. The 
Special Committee of the Board speaks of 
the need to sustain academic leadership and 
fiscal integrity in the decade ahead. Ober- 
lin’s distinctive system of governance is its 
greatest, most valuable single asset. I ven- 
ture the suggestion that in these times which 
are “certain to test private higher education,” 
it is the part of wisdom to protect our assets, 
not to dissipate or destroy them. 

BEN W. Lewis, 69h 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Indication of Need? 

I think it is correct to observe that what 
the trustees are seeking is to have a president 
at Oberlin. They do not want a dictator. 
They do not want one-man rule. They just 
want to have a president, with the ordinary 
responsibilities of a president, and with more 
authority than is held by a moderator. 

To me, this is neither startling nor surpris- 
ing. Indeed, the intensity of the reaction 
may well be a considerable indication of the 
need, 

Erwin N. Griswo.p, ’25 
Washington, D.C. 


Never by Coercion 

Apropos of the discussion about changes in 
the Oberlin College bylaws, it should be 
pointed out that in this college faculty what 
is not won by persuasion can never be won 


by coercion! 
Freperick B, Artz, 16 


Oberlin, Ohio 


A Lesson for Oberlin? 


More than five years ago, as part of a peace 
vigil in Washington, representing the First 
Church in Newton (Mass.), I was convinced 
that irrespective of party or personalities, our 
federal government was badly out of balance. 
The administrative branch had grown to the 
point where even senators were unable to an- 
swer simple questions of fact in connection 
with Vietnam. I came away fully convinced 
that a basic issue had to do with our inade- 
quate use of the checks and balances consti- 
tutionally provided. 

What the relevance of this may be to the 
Oberlin situation, I am not able to spell out 
in detail. I observed Oberlin closely from 
1901 to 1917, during the King administration, 
as a student, as a seminary student, as a 
philosophy department student aide and as a 
pastor in northern Ohio. I was impressed by 
the several rich heritages of the Oberlin tra- 
dition: deep spiritual motivation, social 
awareness and the practice of democracy in 
the conduct of its own affairs. In changing 
times the religious orientation of the college 
has (perhaps necessarily) changed. Its social 
awareness seems fully alive. I hope that the 
democracy of administrational process that 
has so long marked Oberlin as unique will 
not be lost. 

Nothing in this letter is to be interpreted 
as unfavorable criticism of the present presi- 
dent of Oberlin. At a time when the presi- 
dency of the U.S. is so strongly besieged, as 
a result of years of lopsided emphasis on the 
executive branch of the government, would 
not educational leaders do well to learn a 
lesson from the folly of our unconsciously 
assuming that the White House is a royal 
residence? 

Ross W. SANDERSON, ’05 
Newton Center, Mass. 


Artificial Crisis 

This past year the trustees of the College as 
a group have isolated from other questions 
even more significant the question of gov- 
ernance. In that isolation, their proposals 
have created an artificial crisis of urgency for 
change in the name of efficiency and central- 
ized power. Although governance may 
be in course a question to examine with- 
out crisis, at no time should it be tom, 
as it has been, from the larger context of even 
more important questions. As much as gov- 
ernance, other questions, particularly those 
of educational policies, of the allocation of 
endowed funds, and of the competences, vi- 
sion and judgment possessed by appointees 
in all areas, greatly affect the quality of edu- 
cation provided by the College. 

Great colleges are not built of impulsive- 
ly-derived, haphazard experimentation and 
spendthrift wastes of educational endow- 
ments. The current question of faculty 
“slots” could easily stand far-greater analysis 
and appraisal than it has had. It has not 
been viewed in the larger context of overall 
educational uses of funds endowed to sus- 
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tain college education of the highest quality. 
How actually are endowment monies being 
allocated? To whom? In what proportions? 
For what service? 

A fair and realistic reallocation in spend- 
ing income from endowment could reduce in- 
flated administrative salaries and needless 
administrative “slots” by at least $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year (salaries for five instructors 
or three professors) and still leave “top” 
(money-wise) administrators with _ salaries 
higher than those of the faculty. President 
King refused a salary higher than that of the 
faculty. President Wilkins drew a salary 
twice that of the highest-paid faculty mem- 
ber, but he never understood what had, be- 
fore he came, already made Oberlin a great 
college. 

Mr. Wilkins was unquestionably distin- 
guished as a historian of Italian literature, but 
he failed to achieve presidential leadership 
similar to King’s. He came to blame, not 
himself, but the tradition of self-government 
within the College, the control of appoint- 
ments and budgets by the faculty, under 
which King had flourished. He urged the 
trustees, against the stated wish of 88 per- 
cent of the faculty, to modify the faculty’s 
control of appointments and budgets. 

If the “top” administrative salaries were 
not so greatly inflated and if truly dedicated 
efforts were more equitably rewarded, the 
current question of two faculty “slots” would 
never have arisen and from it, possible ar- 
rangements to grant privileged power to the 
detriment of centuries-old and _ centuries- 
tested checks and balances need never have 
threatened the tested tradition of the College. 
The tradition was hard-earned and widely 
recognized over a century by those who ded- 
icated their lives to it in comparative pov- 
erty but still by it achieved its greatness and 
the greatness of the College. Salaries do not 
assure excellence. Administrative compe- 
tence and leadership and teaching ability are 
not commodities in a corporate consumer 
economy that can be bought and sold by 
“public relations” rhetoric. 

Across its first century and with no sig- 
nificant endowment, the men and women 
dedicated to the realization of the highest 
ideals in a college education made Oberlin a 
great college. In his 1903 inaugural address, 
President King summarized those ideals bet- 
ter than anyone else ever has. They are not 
now out-of-date any more than the constitu- 
tional guarantee of checks and balances in 
the national government are out-of-date. 
Those ideals still stand against the superfi- 
cial rhetoric of efficiency, crisis and change 
for the sake of change and centralized pow- 
er. Those ideals endure because personal 
growth in the bodies, hearts, minds and pow- 
ers of judgment within young people to be 
educated endure. Yet those ideals in college 
education are now threatened. 

Tragedy is the loss of greatness. Conse- 
quently, it will be a profound tragedy for 
Oberlin and the nation if the present deteri- 
oration from the highest excellences and prac- 
tices in all areas of college education is not 
now stopped. The trustees’ revision of the 
bylaws in a pseudo-crisis instating of cen- 
tralized power will not stop the deterioration. 
Only sustaining Oberlin’s highest ideals will. 

In a college enlightened and shared com- 
munal cohesiveness on cause stands above 
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privileged power for the purely personal 
choices of individuals or fragmented groups. 
To restore and sustain the greatness of Ober- 
lin, students, faculty, administrators, trustees 
and alumni should now see clearly beyond 
power centralized in the name of unappraised 
experimentation, artificial crisis and efficiency. 
Sustaining greatness in college education re- 
quires that all concerned, parents, students, 
faculty, administrators, trustees and alumni 
alike, be constantly mindful of the highest 
principles of human excellence in judging 
both their own efforts and the overall compe- 
tence, effectiveness and the earned and pro- 
ductive leadership of all who actually enrich 
the lifeblood of the College. 
WARREN TAYLOR 
Emeritus Professor of English 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Unique Asset 

As a student at Oberlin ten years ago, I was 
fortunate in being able to participate with 
faculty members on several committees, in 
particular the 4-4-2 committee charged with 
rethinking student-faculty relationships on 
various bodies involved in the operation of 
the College. I count this as one of the out- 
standing educational experiences of my col- 
lege years. At the time, I was most impressed 
with the personal concern for the College 
shown by the faculty members on the com- 
mittee, but I did not consider this as being 
necessarily unusual, since my only experience 
in college governance was at Oberlin. 

Since that time, I have had the opportu- 
nity to observe at first hand the operation at 
Harvard as a graduate student and at Duke 
as a member of the administration. In both 
instances I was struck by the real lack of in- 
terest and knowledge on the part of most fac- 
ulty members as to how these institutions 
were run. In my opinion, the students and 
the university community as a whole really 
lose out in such a situation. 

At Duke in particular I have known nu- 
merous students who have completed four 
years of college without coming to know a 
single faculty member well outside of the 
classroom and who have felt tremendous 
frustration at not knowing where to turn 
with grievances in the tremendous adminis- 
trative superstructure which has evolved. 
Long before changes in governance surfaced 
as a major issue at Oberlin, I was pointing 
out to prospective students this difference be- 
tween Oberlin and Duke as one of Oberlin’s 
major assets as opposed to other liberal arts 
colleges. 

As an alumni admissions rep, I am aware 
of the crisis facing Oberlin in terms of at- 
tracting prospective students, but I cannot 
agree that the way to begin new directions 
and change in the College’s educational 
programs is by destroying one of its unique 
assets. 

Patricia CuiLps APPLEGATE, ’65 
Alumni Admissions Program 
Co-ordinator for North Carolina 
Durham, N.C. 


Profound Disagreement 

I wish to express my profound disagree- 
ment with the bylaw changes proposed by 
the trustees. The transfer of these powers 
to the president is inimical to the sense of 
community, of shared enterprise, which 
binds faculty and students in a relationship 
unique among American colleges. 

Having had intimate contact with several 
other institutions, including Harvard, I be- 
lieve the most striking difference between 
them and Oberlin is the stiff formality and 
lack of contact between their faculty and 
students. Everyone looks upon himself as a 
functionary, just doing his job, rather like a 
janitor. You take care of the business end, 
I'll deliver the lectures, and the students will 
sometimes attend them. 

At Oberlin, the faculty really care about 
the college community as a whole. That’s 
because they’re responsible for it; of course 
they’re deeply involved. This is the taproot 
of Oberlin’s greatness, and it must not be 
shortsightedly shouldered aside in the inter- 
est of “efficiency.” 

The last thing Oberlin needs is to be 
“brought into line with other schools!” These 
proposals, well-meant though they be, would 
serve if enacted to destroy what makes 
Oberlin so remarkable. 

CLARENCE W. APPLEGATE, M.D. ’66 
Durham, N.C. 


Relief and Peace Action 
Each day’s news reveals a little more of the 
perfidy of our federal government, and each 
day the war over Laos and Cambodia goes 
on. If nothing else, Oberlin has been con- 
cerned consistently about the war in Indo- 
china, but the opportunities for constructive 
input have been minimal — we could always 
say “no,” but what could we say “yes” to? 
Now we can say “yes” to a program of 
relief and rehabilitation for the people of 
Vietnam — a program not just for “bandaids” 
for the injured, but also for hard, meaningful 
work in the cause of peace. The program 
is the North/South Vietnam Fund for War 
Relief and Peace Action. Through it, the 
AFSC is seeking to send an additional mil- 
lion dollars into channels of relief and 
change, and AFSC is succeeding in its ef- 
forts. More help is needed, though, and it 
would be most fitting for some of that help 
to come from the alumni and students of 
Oberlin. Checks should be made out to the 
American Friends Service Committee and 
sent to AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19102. Please include a note that 
you heard about the Fund through this let- 
ter. 
WarreEN Hoskins, 69 
Administrative Secretary 
Miami AFSC 
Miami, Fla. 


Refreshed 


I enjoyed the Jan.-Feb. issue. It is refresh- 
ing to know that a president’s wife is per- 
mitted to use her talents and not confined to 
serving tea to faculty wives. 

Ropsert T, LANSDALE, ’21 
Baltimore 
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Oh Boy! 
In my opinion, Brother Rich Orloff (Can 
MAN SuRVIVE WoMAN’s LIBERATION? May- 
June 1973) has not even begun to reform his 
sexist ways of thinking. Perhaps a good way 
for him to start his reformation would be to 
think of the mysterious Oberlin “girls” as full- 
fledged women. 

JANET HELLER, ’71 
Madison, Wis. 


Role Models? 


I read with keen interest the report and rec- 
ommendations from the ad hoc committee on 
the Status of Women at Oberlin (March- 
April 1973). Finally, I thought, Oberlin is 
going to do something about its traditional 
benign neglect of women! 

But proposals are one thing and realities 
another. In the very same issue, I found an 
article about the new AASOC (Academic 
Alumni in Service to Oberlin College), 
founded by Michael Lipsky, ’61, in order to 
bring Oberlin graduates who are in academ- 
ic professions back to the campus for lec- 
tures and seminars. So far, according to the 
article, 151 scholars from 15 disciplines have 
been enrolled in AASOC and those who 
have already lectured at Oberlin are listed 
— each and every one a man! 

I am myself professor of English at the 
University of Maryland and have written two 
books and many scholarly articles. I know 
other women who are Oberlin grads and suc- 
cessful academics. How many of us are in- 
cluded in the list of 151 scholars invited to 
enroll in AASOC? Or should we conclude 
that Oberlin still assumes that all graduates 
who become academics are men? Talk 
about providing role models for your female 
students! 

MarjoriE G. PERLOFF, 53 
College Park, Md. 


The AASOC article Ms. Perloff describes did 
not attempt to list all who had already lec- 
tured at Oberlin. It did list the names of 
two women on the AASOC invitation com- 
mittee. One of the “six alumni” it men- 
tioned who had taken part in last fall’s inter- 
national money conference was a woman. 
The magazine had previously reported on at 
least five women who had already lectured 
on campus. The Nov-Dec 1972 issue car- 
ried a list of 94 persons then enrolled in the 
program. Sixteen of these are women, in- 
cluding three invited by the English depart- 
ment. — Ed. 


Awesome and Invigorating 
Prof. Neil’s remarks on the Radiator Cap in 
the March-April 1973 issue are so cogent and 
so well stated that I think they deserve much 
wider circulation than they will receive even 
in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. I find his 
suggestions stimulating, awesome, frighten- 
ing and invigorating. I hope he will continue 
to contribute to future issues. 
Jay A. Younc, ’40 A.M. 
Hudson Professor of Chemistry 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Ala. 
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Rhyme Time? 
Re: March-April issue, 1973. 
Your poets are sick 
They stink, 
I think 
Administer physick! 
P. F. Converse, U.C.L.A. 48 
Husband of Sally Prall Converse, 52 
W. Hartford, Conn. 


In Defense of the NCAA 


It is evident to me, based on Jack Scott’s 
article, “The Business of College Sports,” in 
the Jan.-Feb. 1973 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, that he has a very biased and grossly 
misconceived knowledge of the NCAA and 
its operation. I would not claim that the 
NCAA is without fault or that all of its pol- 
icies are in the best interests of the compet- 
ing athletes. But to claim that institutions 
of higher education “have totally abandoned 
their institutional autonomy to an outside au- 
thority” which is under the control of busi- 
ness managers is fallacious and misleading. 

The NCAA is composed of and is largely 
governed by its member institutions. Mem- 
bership is voluntary; it is not required for the 
existence of an intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram. The existing legislation which governs 
the NCAA membership was voted into the 
constitution and bylaws by the member col- 
leges. The colleges and universities have im- 
posed restrictions on themselves; they have 
not been handed down by some bureaucratic 
“Big Brother.” 

The rules are not designed to enhance the 
business enterprise of the NCAA or its mem- 
ber institutions. The rules were established 
in an attempt to solve many of the problems 
which existed within and between college 
athletic programs. While college athletics 
“not only existed but thrived long before 
there was even one NCAA bureaucrat run- 
ning around the country telling colleges how 
to run their athletic programs,” they existed 
in an atmosphere of unsafe playing conditions 
and of athletes representing institutions in 
which they were not bona-fide students. The 
college athletic scene is far from perfect, but 
it is far better than the conditions which 
existed prior to the establishment of the 
NCAA. 

If Mr. Scott objects so much to the trans- 
fer rule, he has several options open to him. 
He could work within the NCAA structure 
to get it changed; any NCAA member can 
propose legislation to revise its constitution 
and bylaws. However, Oberlin wasnt rep- 
resented at the January 1973 annual meeting 
of the NCAA at which significant changes 
had been proposed. Another option would 
be to drop out of the NCAA as a protest 
against its policies. Still another would be 
to allow transfer students to participate in 
varsity sports and accept the penalty of this 
rule violation. The fourth option would be 
to accept the transfer rule as it now exists 
and to encourage transfer students to prac- 
tice with the varsity, or to compete on a sub- 
varsity team. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Scott’s contention 
that the various rules and regulations of the 
NCAA are due to its business enterprise in- 
terests. On the contrary, college athletics 
would be more of a business were it not for 
the restrictions that are currently in effect. 
Illegal recruiting, under-the-table payments 


to athletes, grade fixing, etc., would be much 
more prevalent without existing NCAA rules. 
The business emphasis of intercollegiate ath- 
letics would be maximized were it not for 
some of the protective measures which NCAA 
member institutions have established for their 
Own governance, 

Because of the competitive element inher- 
ent in athletics, and because of the inter- 
school nature of their organization, rules and 
regulations are necessary. While competition 
tends to bring out the best in people in the 
way of performance, it often brings out the 
worst in people with regard to the means that 
are used to attain the ends-in-view. Athletics 
are in a unique position in higher education. 
If we had intercollegiate competition in the- 
ater, music, or art, I believe we would find 
regulations being developed for the control 
of those subject areas too. 

Mr. Scott is hypercritical of the NCAA be- 
cause it serves his cause. He even perpetu- 
ates the Robert Hutchins myth. Mr. Hutch- 
ins has categorically denied ever having 
made such a statement, but it has been re- 
peated so often for so long that people con- 
tinue to use it for their own purpose. 

Curtis A. Coutts, 58 
Associate Professor and Director 
of Men’s Intercollegiate Athletics, 
SUNY at Binghamton 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Spirit of Inquiry 

The Oberlin “presence” was strongly regis- 
tered last April 7 during the one-day semi- 
nar on China arranged by the Oberlin Club 
of Westchester and Southern Connecticut 
with the cooperation of the Oberlin Club of 
New York City. More than 100 persons at- 
tended, about half from the suburban area 
and the rest from Manhattan. Our only re- 
gret is that only 5% of the 2,000 who re- 
ceived the announcement did attend. 

Those who came paid close attention to 
the three presentations. This was evident 
both from the rapt expressions on their faces 
and from the thoughtful and probing nature 
of their questions. 

Dale Johnson, assistant professor of Chi- 
nese, and Charles Hayford, instructor in East 
Asian history, had prepared special material 
which was much more abundant than the 
time permitted them to deliver but it was 
carefully and intelligently tailored to the in- 
formation-level of the audience and elegant- 
ly presented. Certainly these presentations 
deserve to be counted equally with “publi- 
cation” in a learned journal and reached at 
least as large an audience as most such 
printed explications do. Either or both 
merit dissemination in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine and at similar seminars elsewhere. 

Credit also should be given to Martin Wil- 
bur, 31, for his indefatigable efforts to ob- 
tain the services of Brooklyn College’s Frank 
Kehl and his wife to fill out the panel. This 
seminar proves that the spirit of inquiry which 
Oberlin seeks to instill in its graduates trans- 
cends the generations. 

FREDERICK BREWSTER, '37 
Ossining, N.Y. 
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ommencement had a special sig- 
nificance for 55 members of the 
class of 1973 and their parents, 

for it marked the addition of a second 
or third generation of Oberlin grad- 
uates to their families. Of the 76 
alumni children who entered Oberlin 
in the fall of 1969 as freshmen, 52 
were listed on this year’s commence- 
ment program. They were joined by 
three others who came to Oberlin as 
transfer students in September 1970. 
Although following their parents’ 
lead in their choice of schools, these 
55 new alumni have established their 
own places as Oberlinians during 
their college careers. Nine alumni 
sons or daughters graduated with dis- 
tinction: ‘Christine M. Helms (Carl 
R., 36) with honors in sociology-an- 
thropology; David J. Hildner (David, 
42, and Barbara Bradley Hildner, 
47) with high honors in Spanish; 
Glen S. Jenkins (Herbert, 48) with 
honors in philosophy, and Mark H. 
Maier (Henry W., 47) with honors 
in economics. Also, Lucy K. Marks 
(Pauline Konoff Marks, 45) with 
high honors in English; Russell W. 
Pittman III (Malcolm G., V-12) with 
high honors in economics; Richard J. 


Roberts (Mary Rhodes Roberts, ’30) 
with high honors in psychology; Wil- 
liam E. Siddall (John and Muriel 
Carleton Siddall, both 50) with high 
honors in chemistry, and Paul A. 
Spragg (Jane Nichols Spragg, °43) 
with honors in psychology. 

Pittman, Roberts and Spragg were 
also Phi Beta Kappa, as were Wil- 
liam A. Byrd (Pratt and Julia Mow- 
rer Byrd, both ’46), J. Periam Dan- 
ton Jr. (J. Periam, ’28), Cynthia L. 
Dettman (Paul, 43 and Jean Emery 
Dettman, *45), Alalia M. Kempner 
(Edward M. and Harriet Sumnicht 
Kempner, both 40), Barbara T. Mar- 
tin (William and Ruth Porter Martin, 
both *42), Nathan R. Massey (Louis 
Jr. 47), and Diane E. Meier (Paul, 
"45, and Louise Goldstone Meier, 
47), 

Sigma Xi merhbers included Rob- 
erts, Siddall and Spragg. Robin Bush- 
man (Irvin, 39) was taken into Pi 
Kappa Lambda. 

Fifty-two of the alumni offspring 
received the A.B., two received the 
Mus. B. and one, Jessica M. Ander- 
son (Oscar E., 40, and Dorothy Seb- 
elin Anderson, 42), received a degree 


from both the Conservatory and the 
College. Of 32 respondents to a re- 
cent OAM survey on alumni chil- 
dren, 18 plan to enter graduate school 
in the fall and 12 are employed or 
seeking employment. Mark Maier 
will be a VISTA volunteer and Bill 
Byrd plans to travel in Europe and 
Asia. Nine of those not attending 
graduate school next year indicated 
plans for graduate study in the fu- 
ture. The alumni sons and daugh- 
ters had a wide variety of majors 
which were almost evenly divided be- 
tween social science, natural science 
and math, and the humanities. 

The employment plans of those an- 
swering the survey ran the gamut 
from Philip Reid (William W. and 
Margaret Latshaw Reid, both °45), 
who is working for a beekeeper, to 
Catherine B. Shaffer (Robert B., 
28), who will be teaching English 
at Yonsei University in Seoul, Korea, 
as a Shansi rep. John A. Baldwin 
(Margaret King Baldwin, 35) was 
seeking a job in international bank- 
ing; Richard W. DeMuth (George R., 
47) is a programmer at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Chris Helms 
had tentative plans to do archaeolog- 
ical illustrating. 

Daniel K. Hinrichs (E. Neal and 
Gertrude Verstegen Hinrichs, both 
47) planned to work in a biochemi- 
cal laboratory. Cynthia A. Howard 
(Robert T.B., 41, and Margaret Mc- 
Cleary Howard, 43) hoped to find a 
job in urban research and planning 
in Minneapolis, and Margaret L. 
Hume (W. Fulton, ’28) was seeking 
work in medical research or in a hos- 
pital. Nathan Massey hoped to be a 


When soccer captain Bruce Wright 
(back row, fourth from left) com- 
pleted four years at Oberlin it called 
for a joint reunion of the families of 
his maternal grandfather, Francis 
Gray, “17, and his paternal grand- 
mother, Thelma Nicodemus Wright, 
"19k. Bruce’s parents are Harold 
Jr., °49, and Jane Gray, ’47, Wright. 
Grandpa Gray also organized a 
“mini reunion” for 22 members of 
the Class of 1917 who attended 
Commencement. 
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psychiatric aide in a Philadelphia 
mental hospital; Malcolm Pittman 
was planning to teach English in 
Japan, and Judith A. Swack (Harvey, 
V-12) is working this summer as a 
nature specialist at Camp Wise be- 
fore seeking year-round employment. 
More than half of these young alum- 
ni plan to pursue graduate study at 
a later date, many of them in medi- 
cine or in the health-related fields. 

Medicine is also a popular field 
for those entering graduate school 
this fall: John W. Day (Emily West 
Day, 34), Eric A. Goulder (Norman 
E., 36), Doug L. Mallory (Robert 
W., 735, and Satone Stoddard Mal- 
lory, 44), Diane Meier and Thomas 
M. Miller (Cecil A. and Helen Mei- 
hack Miller, both *46) are all entering 
medical school. In addition, William 
R. Hewitt (William R., ’47) will be 
studying biochemical pharmacology 
and Alalia Kempner is entering Col- 
umbia’s_ post-baccalaureate nursing 
program. 

Other graduate school plans in- 
clude SUNY Buffalo’s law school for 
Jessica Anderson; Juilliard for Robin 
Bushman, who will be studying with 
Oscar Shumsky; Berkeley's German 
literature program for Peri Danton, 
and Indiana University’s speech and 
communications department for Wil- 
liam E. Jurma (Katherine Zeis Jur- 
ma, 38). Lucy Marks and Barb Mar- 
tin will both be studying at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: Lucy in English 
literature and Barb in art history. 

Russ Pittman will enter the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s graduate pro- 
gram in economics. Richard Roberts 
and Paul Spragg will both be study- 
ing clinical psychology: Richard at 
the University of Iowa and Paul at 
the University of Colorado. Bruce 
C. Wright (Harold B., ’49, and Jane 
Gray Wright, ’47) will return to 
Oberlin for further study, as will his 
roommate Robert L. Grabill (Elliott 
‘V., °32, and Martha Loomis Grabill, 
44). Lee I. Fisher (Stanley M., ’50) 
and Sue D. Niederhauser (Warren 
D., 38) indicated plans for further 
study: he in Israel and she at North- 
western. 

Jessica Anderson and Eric Goulder 
are both planning weddings. Jessica 
will marry Thomas Henrich Botsford, 
73, on Aug. 4 in Washington, D.C. 
Eric and his fiance, Diane J. Kessler, 
have not yet set the date. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING COMES TO 
THE CAMPUS by Robert K. Carr and Dan- 
iel K. VanEyck. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $9. This study by Oberlin’s emeritus 
ninth president and its 1965-1967 dean of 
men is intended as a “reasonably accurate 
and comprehensive account of faculty collec- 
tive bargaining at public and private four- 
year colleges from its beginnings in 1968 
through June 1972.” 

It does not, therefore, have any direct con- 
nection to current thoughts of the Oberlin 
faculty as some of its members ponder the 
advisability of what Carr and VanEyck call 
“the possibility that faculties might one day 
adopt it as a means of carrying on impor- 
tant aspects of policy making and administra- 
tion at their institutions.” It is not intended 
as a “how-to-do-it” handbook for academi- 
cians, but rather as an historical, descriptive 
and analytic presentation of faculty collec 
tive bargaining. It starts out with a warn- 
ing that collective bargaining at some insti- 
tutions could aggravate already desperately 
strained budgets or governance situations. 

On the other hand, Carr and VanEyck ex- 
press surprise that collective bargaining has 
reached the campus so long after it arrived 
in industry and they note that it “entered 
through a side gate when the focus of atten- 
tion was on the explosive confrontations tak- 
ing place at education’s front door.” There 
has been limited and scattered information 
available up to now on the subject. The 
changes in federal and state laws that made 
collective bargaining possible on campuses 
and the application of the law to higher edu- 
cation by federal and state labor boards are 
carefully and critically analyzed through ex- 
tensive accounts of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the turn to faculty bargaining at a 
number of institutions. 

In the foreword, Roger W. Heyns, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, 
says the book is needed and he commends it 
to the attention of the academic community. 
Carr left Oberlin in 1970 to undertake the 
study which was made possible by a grant 
of funds from the Ford Foundation. 

Carr and VanEyck provide some prelimi- 
nary answers to the questions of to what ex- 
tent collective bargaining will be adopted by 
college and university faculties and what im- 
pact bargaining will have on the institutions 
where it is adopted and on the academic pro- 
fession as a whole. They examine the ways 
in which appropriate bargaining units have 
been determined and the role of labor organ- 
izations that are encouraging faculty to turn 
to bargaining. The book also deals with the 
negotiation and administration of contracts 
and the operation of grievance-arbitration sys- 
tems. 

The authors have made use of literature 
on labor relations and the rulings of labor 


boards, arbitrators and courts. Much of the 
data came from personal interviews with fac- 
ulty members, administrators and trustees on 
various campuses. Alternative models of labor 
relations and institutional governance are pre- 
sented but the conclusion is that faculty bar- 
gaining is here to stay. 


THE ETHICS OF JONATHAN ED- 
WARDS: MORALITY AND AESTHETICS 
by Clyde A. Holbrook, professor of religion. 
University of Michigan Press. $10. Ed- 
wards, 18th century theologian and religious 
leader, has long been recognized as one of 
America’s greatest revivalists. However, his 
contributions to American theology and phi- 
losophy have frequently been underesti- 
mated. Holbrook believes that Edwards 
“stands preeminent among those who have 
. . . decisively set in motion fresh currents 
of thought,” and he offers in his book the 
most comprehensive study yet written on 
Edwards’ ethics. Holbrook traces the influ- 
ence of Calvinism and the Neo-Platonic tra- 
dition on Edwards’ ethical speculations. 
However, he contends that theological objec- 
tivism, or the belief that God should be glor- 
ified for his own sake and not for his services 
to man, is the most important feature and the 
unifying theme of Edwards’ thought. Hol- 
brook is Danforth Professor of Religion at 
Oberlin and is chairman of the religion de- 
os He has been on the faculty since 
1951. 


ESSAYS OF A STRING TEACHER, Come 
Let Us Rosin Together, by Clifford A. Cook, 
30. Exposition. $7.50. Prof. Cook, a 
member of the Conservatory faculty from 
1948 to 1969, says this book, his third on the 
strings, is his final one. It reflects his teach- 
ing experience and experiences which began 
in high school when he taught violin pri- 
vately to a class of students younger than 
himself. Though he now lives in Oberlin in 
retirement, his interest in his field still exists 
in the form of leading occasional workshops 
and doing other short-term string teaching. 

Prof. Cook feels that his most important 
contributions to the cause of the strings have 
been (1) the large string festivals which he 
organized and led, (2) his part in introducing 
and furthering the work of Shinichi Suzuki 
in America, and (3) his considerable writing 
on string subjects. His continuing interest in 
the things he writes about is shown by his 
schedule for this summer which includes 
teaching at the third annual American Suzuki 
Institute at the University of Wisconsin at 
Stevens Point and at the American Suzuki In- 
stitute East which is being sponsored in Pitts- 
burgh by Carnegie-Mellon, Duquesne and 
Pittsburgh universities. 

An enrollment of 850 is expected at the 
Stevens Point institute. Last summer some 
25 Oberlinians participated and a similar 
number is expected this year. Prof. Cook 
points out in his book that the Stevens Point 
institutes are the result of the “vision and 
persistent hard work” of Margery V. Aber, 
’37, a member of the Stevens Point faculty. 
Other Oberlinians now on the Stevens Point 
faculty include Julius and Becky (Brown) 
Erlenbach, both ’67, Marjorie Phelps Gerson, 
’38, and Bellamy Hamilton Hosler, °63, 
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THE LIGHT OF INWARD VISION, Se- 
lected Addresses and Essays of Arnaud C. 
Marts, 710, edited and with an introduction 
by Robert R. Gross. Barnes. $6.95. This 
is a collection of essays and baccalaureate ad- 
dresses which the late Mr. Marts prepared 
and delivered when he was president (1938- 
1945) and acting president (1935-1938) of 
Bucknell University. Some representative 
speeches and essays from the last phase of 
Mr. Marts’ professional life — when he was 
one of America’s leading philanthropists and 
fund-raisers — have also been included. Mr. 
Marts died in 1970. 

The book is dedicated to the 1,200 Buck- 
nell students who signed a petition in De- 
cember 1937 asking Mr. Marts to change his 
title from acting president of Bucknell to pres- 
ident. In the introduction, Gross says the 
writings in this volume clearly show that the 
values Mr. Marts embraced were those of 
“the best men of the Enlightenment.” He 
cites Mr. Marts’ respect for justly constituted 
authority, civil and religious, his deep-seated 
conviction that the passions must always be 
controlled by the reason (and his fear of the 
consequences when such is not the case), his 
love of the classics and the great premium 
which he placed on intellectual excellence. 
Gross concludes: “It may be metaphorically 
said of Dr. Marts that he came out of the 
18th century.” Gross is professor of English 
at Bucknell and archivist of the university. 
He has been on the Bucknell faculty since 
1948. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN POLITICAL 
THEORY by Gerald Runkle, ’48. Ronald. 
$9.50. Intended as a basic undergraduate text- 
book in political theory and political phi- 
losophy, this book deals with the course of 
political thought from Plato to communism, 
fascism, and contemporary democratic the- 
ories. While this is not an attempt to trace 
completely the interactions of events and 
ideas in political history, Runkle does try to 
provide the reader with an understanding 
of the leading ideas of political theory’s ma- 
jor thinkers. He places the theories he pre- 
sents in their historical and intellectual con- 
text, in the introduction to each chapter. 


CORE: A STUDY IN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT, 1942-1968 by August Meier, 
°45, and Elliott Rudwick. Oxford University 
Press. $15. The Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE) began in 1942 as a small inter- 
racial group, pioneering in nonviolent direct 
action, and two decades later had become a 
major force in the civil rights movement. 
During the 1960’s it worked on desegrega- 
tion and voter registration drives in the South 
and campaigns for jobs, school integration 
and better housing in the North. As the 
decade drew to a close, however, CORE de- 
clined in size and effectiveness, and changed, 
the authors contend, from an organization 
that advocated direct action and interracial- 
ism to one dedicated to community organi- 
zation and black separatism. The book draws 
on interviews with key CORE members and 
on a variety of original manuscripts and pub- 
lished sources. Meier is university professor 
of history and senior research fellow, Center 
for Urban Regionalism, Kent State Univer- 
sity. Rudwick is professor of sociology and 
history and senior research fellow, also at the 
Center for Urban Regionalism, Kent State. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC METH- 
OD: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ed- 
ited by Ronald N. Giere, ’60, and Richard S. 
Westfall. This collection of 11 essays, first 
presented at the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the department of history and 
philosophy of science at Indiana University, 
contains analyses of method in biology, ge- 
ology, economics and social science, subjects 
that emerged in the modern form in the 19th 
century. Giere and Westfall are both associ- 
ate professors of history and philosophy of 
science at Indiana University. 


RADICAL ABOLITIONISM: ANARCHY 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD IN 
ANTISLAVERY THOUGHT by Lewis 
Perry, 60. Cornell University Press. $14.50. 
This reappraisal of abolitionist thought in 
America focuses on the various radical move- 
ments that grew out of antislavery ideas in 
the 1840’s and 1850’s. Arguing that aboli- 
tionists viewed slavery as a sin because the 
slaveholder interfered between God and the 
slave, he points out that this interpretation 
of the sovereignty of God was potentially an- 
archistic and led abolitionists to challenge 
forms of “slavery” throughout American so- 
ciety — in the church, the government, the 
family and even reform organizations, “It 
remains chilling,” the author concludes, “to 
recall in a period of racial strife that some 
abolitionists predicted that if a racist society 
ended slavery by war the result had to be 
new forms of slavery and prolonged violence. 
Their legacy is not a set of beliefs passed 
down to radicals, but a definition of problems 
which we are still trying to escape.” Perry 
is an associate professor of history at SUNY- 
Buffalo. 


ANDRE MALRAUX AND THE META- 
MORPHOSIS OF DEATH by Thomas Jef- 
ferson Kline, 64. Columbia University Press. 
$8. The author avoids the popular perspec- 
tive which views Malraux’ novels as primar- 
ily autobiographical, political or philosophi- 
cal documents, in his appraisal of this 20th 
century French literary figure. He insists 
that they must be viewed first as literary 
works, and that their true literary and philo- 
sophical concerns must be understood by 
means of stylistic and linguistic analyses. 
Kline, who is an associate professor of French 
at SUNY-Buffalo, concentrates on Malraux’ 
metaphoric and metonymic language in sev- 
eral of the French novelist’s works. 


RANADE AND THE ROOTS OF INDIAN 
NATIONALISM by Richard P. Tucker, ’60. 
University of Chicago Press. $6 (micro- 
fiche). The late 19th century was a period of 
intense conflicts and tensions between the 
old and the new in India. Mahadev Govind 
Ranade of Maharashtra was a central figure in 
the struggle to incorporate the classic Hindu 
traditions into the rapidly-modernizing In- 
dian society emerging as a result of British 
occupation. This work traces the career of 
Ranade and his attempts to strike a balance 
between the competing classic and modern 
elements of Victorian Indian society and to 
resolve the conflicts arising from the drive for 
a unified India and the tenacity of regional 
traditions and identities. Tucker is an assis- 
tant professor of history at Oakland Univer- 
sity, 


HITLER’S WAR AIMS: IDEOLOGY, THE 
NAZI STATE AND THE COURSE OF EX- 
PANSION by Norman Rich, *42. Norton. 
$10. The study of Hitler’s war aims must 
include not only the plans and policies which 
he outlined in Mein Kampf and other writ- 
ings, but also the policies he actually pur- 
sued as leader of the Third Reich, which ac- 
cording to the author sometimes differ 
markedly from his projected plans. Rich 
perceives Hitler’s war aims as being in a 
state of constant change. He describes Hit- 
ler’s racial ideology and his program of ex- 
pansion and he analyzes Hitler’s political 
system and the men who put it into action. 
The bulk of the work is devoted to tracing 
and analyzing the actual course of Hitler’s 
expansionism. A second volume, as yet un- 
published, will concern the policies Hitter 
pursued in dealing with the nations which 
came under his control, his treatment of 
Jews, Slavs, Nordics and Latins, and _ his 
plans for these people and the lands they in- 
habited. Rich is professor of history at 
Brown. 


PILGRIM HOUSE BY THE SEA by Rob- 
ert M. Bartlett, "21. Christopher. $6.95. 
Set during the mid-1930’s, this novel chron- 
icles the events of seven months in the lives 
of a Midwestern family who come to New 
England to restore a home built by a Pil- 
grim ancestor. The refurbishing of the 
house, the personalities of the family mem- 
bers and the inhabitants of the New Eng- 
land village, and the struggles of the family’s 
father to complete his doctoral dissertation on 
Henry David Thoreau are the central ele- 
ments of the plot. Thoreau’s philosophy of 
leisure and enjoyment of life sets the mood 
of the novel. Bartlett, author of 18 books, 
serves as elder of the Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants. He received a 
Freedom Foundation award in June. 


WHOLLY ROUND by Rasa Gustaitis, ’56. 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. Dedicated to 
a nearly extinct garter snake, this is a book 
about how citizens across the country are ad- 
justing their lives to coincide with the laws 
of nature. The author spent over a year 
preparing the book, talking with naturalists, 
ecologists and other concerned people. She 
believes that “we have to become a bio-cen- 
tric universe. Right now we are man- 
centered, but plants and animals deserve the 
same space and rights we have. The ecol- 
ogy movement is just a part of the broad rev- 
olutionary perceptual shift in this society, 
from a specialized existence to a sense of the 
wholeness of life.” Ms. Gustaitis lives in 
San Francisco with her husband, Mel Moss, 
and her daughter. 


ECHOING VOICES by William Battrick, 
27. Branden. $3.75. In this collection of 
poems, the author gives his answer to what 
he calls the challenges of form and language. 
Betty Gosnell, editor of Muse, considers 
Echoing Voices to be “Satisfying in the same 
sense that a gourmet meal may be . . . per- 
fectly balanced, beautifully done.” Poetry 
Prevue Newsletter calls it a collection of 
“beautifully crafted poems.” Battrick, a 
teacher and author, lives in Colorado. 
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Election Winners 

Dr. Jeanne Hibbard Stephens, 733, 
Oberlin physician, has become a re- 
elected alumni trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege as a result of balloting last spring 
by graduates of the College. She will 
begin her second six-year term next 
Jan. 1. 

New members of the Alumni 
Board, chosen by alumni and former 
students in a concurrent election, 
who took office July 1 are: 

Harriet Johnson Mosher, ’27, rep- 
resenting classes prior to 1933. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Clement, ’42, rep- 
resenting classes 1933 to 1942. 

Leslie Candor Farquhar, ’50, rep- 
resenting classes 1943 to 1952. 

Charles A. Ryerson, ’55, represent- 
ing classes 1953 to 1962. 

Andra Hotchkiss, ’68, representing 
classes 1963 to 1972. 

New president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, as previously reported, is 
David Secrest, ’49, and the new presi- 
dent-elect is Jane Dunlap Highsaw, 
‘41, Paul B. Blanshard Jr., "41, con- 
tinues as treasurer. 

Dorothy Rockwell Avery, ’55, pres- 
ident of the Washington Club, is 
chairperson-elect of the Club Execu- 
tive Committee and has become a 
new member of the Alumni Board. 

New staff members who took office 
in June are Nora Jones, ’73, assistant 
secretary of the Alumni Association, 
and Heidi McClellan, 73, assistant 
editor of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. During 1972-73, Lloyd G. Blan- 
chard, ’71, served as assistant secre- 
tary and as assistant editor. He now 
is an editor for the National Science 
Foundation in Washington. 
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Association Wins Award 

The Alumni Association has received 
an Alumni Administration Award of 
merit from the American Alumni 
Council. 

The award was given at the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council’s 1973 Interna- 
tional Conference in Vancouver. 
Making the presentations to Execu- 
tive Director John H. Purves, 742, 
were Ronald G. Hyde, chairman of 
the Alumni Administration Commit- 
tee of AAC, and Winston E. Forrest 
Jr., president of the American Alumni 
Council. 

The awards are given annually by 
the AAC in recognition of the out- 
standing nature of an idea and the 
manner in which it was translated 
into a program, activity or publica- 


Harriet Mosher 


Ryerson 


Leslie Farquhar 


tion. The citation of merit was pre- 
sented to Oberlin for its successful 
continuing education program de- 
signed to draw alumni into the aca- 
demic life of the College. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine has 
also received a Newsweek Award for 
“relating the institution to public is- 
sues.” The OAM has received simi- 
lar awards four times in the past six 
years. 

The American Alumni Council, 
founded in 1913, is the professional 
organization for over 3,600 alumni 
administrators, fund raisers, and edi- 
tors representing 1,600 colleges, uni- 
versities, and independent schools. 


Alumnus on Campus 

William R. Perlik, ’48, a partner in 
the law firm of Wilmer, Cutler & 
Pickering in Washington, D.C., has 
been appointed to lecture in legal 
studies for the first semester of 1973- 
74, 

He will teach a new course titled 
“Practical Law” in the government 
department. The course will cover 
such topics as consumer and envir- 
onmental law; welfare rights; crimi- 
nal procedure; use of credit cards, 
checks and promissory notes; home 
purchasing and financing; civil rights 
law; “no-fault” automobile liability 
insurance, and non-traditional  sys- 
tems for delivery of legal services. 

“I believe that my experience in a 
major general Washington regulatory 


Dr. Clement 


Andra Hotchkiss 


and public law practice would enable 
me to contribute during an experi- 
mental period to the cross-discipli- 
nary effort which I see underway in 
the Oberlin government department,” 
Perlik says. 

“IT think I can add to the students’ 
understanding of how a great variety 
of forces, interests, and disciplines 
converge in the resolutions of issues 
of great public importance, particu- 
larly in courts and administrative 
agencies.” 

Perlik plans to bring to Oberlin 
from Washington and other parts of 
the country persons who have had 
experience as lawyers, administrators 
and judges in dealing with many of 
the areas now receiving attention in 
the government department curricu- 
lum. 


Conservatory Alumni Honored 

Five Conservatory alumni received 
recognition for performance excel- 
lence during the spring. 

They are soprano Sheila Marie Al- 
len, 66, who was reported in the May- 
June issue as one of 11 finalists in the 
Metropolitan Opera’s annual national 
auditions in March; Jay G. Jacobs, ’72, 
who took first prize in the College Di- 
vision of the Music Teachers’ Nation- 
al Association Student Composition 
Contest in April. 

Also, Patricia Schraden, *70, who 
was one of three winners of the 1973- 
74 Distinguished Performance Award 
of the Minna Kaufmann Ruud Fund 
in April; cellist William E. Thomas, 
"72, who was soloist with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Chamber Orches- 
tra in May, and Stephen Chatman, 
72, who won the $200 Devora Nad- 
worney Award for his composition, 
“Darker,” in Class IV of the 1972 
Young Composers Contest sponsored 
by the National Federation of Mu- 
sic clubs. 

Sheila Allen’s brother, Gregory, 71, 
an assistant in the Oberlin Music The- 
ater department, was her accompan- 
ist up to the finals. 

Jacobs received his award at the 
MTNA Convention in Philadelphia, 
when his winning composition, 
“Lines, Abstracts, Emotions: Music 
for Six Players,” was performed. At 
Oberlin, he was a music education 
major, with viola his principal instru- 
ment. He is now a graduate student 
in music at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Patricia Schraden is currently a 
graduate student at the Manhattan 
School of Music. She received a cash 
stipend of $1,000. The awards are 
given to aspiring young women sing- 
ers who are actively engaged in prep- 
aration for their professional careers 
in the concert and operatic fields. 
The judging was held in Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall. 

Thomas is now a graduate student 
at Penn State and this summer is con- 
ductor at Marywood in Lenox, Mass. 

Chatman won first prize in Class IV 
of the NFMC Composition Contest in 
1971. He has been studying compo- 
sition with Leslie Bassett at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Graduate School. 
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Faculty 
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SARA L. HOUSTON, associate professor of 
physical education, June 21 at her residence 
in Oberlin, presumably after a heart attack. 

Miss Houston was born in Pittsburgh, Feb. 
28, 1913, and received the A.B. from Welles- 
ley in 1934 and the M.S. in 1935. She 
received the Ph.D. from Ohio State in 1967 
after doing additional study at Wisconsin, 
Adelphi and Minnesota. She had been a 
member of the Oberlin faculty since 1950 
and was assistant professor at Denison from 
1935-50. She had been an associate profes- 
sor since 1956. 

Miss Houston was active in affairs of the 
Ohio Colleges Association, the American As- 
sociation of Physical Education, Health and 
Recreation and the Midwest Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. In 
1963 she and Asst. Prof. Mary Culhane 
shared teaching responsibilities for the sum- 
mer session of the Peace Corps on Oberlin’s 
campus. In 1964 she and Prof. Betty Mc- 
Cue served on the program advisory commit- 
tee at Interlochen, Mich., for a workshop on 
“Aesthetics and Human Movement.” 

A specialist in the study of the relation be- 
tween constitution and motor capacity in col- 
lege women, Miss Houston was scheduled to 
teach courses next year on human anatomy- 
kinesiology and the Gestalt approach to the 
study of people moving. 

She leaves brothers James M. of Pittsburgh 
and John D. of Manassas, Va. 


Emeritus Faculty 


LYSLE K. BUTLER, ’25, July 6 at Elyria 
Memorial Hospital, Elyria, Ohio. He was 
professor of physical education from 1948 un- 
til his retirement in 1970 and had been a 
member of the faculty since 1930. Details 
in the September-October issue. 


Former Faculty 


ROBERT POSNER, assistant professor of 
economics, 1969-71, was killed in Tanzania 
June 11. Details in the September-October 
issue. 


Faculty Wife 


MRS. BRIAN HANSEN (Patricia Eder), 
July 4 at Allen Hospital, Oberlin, after a long 
illness. She was born in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
April 3, 1936, and had lived in Oberlin three 
years. She leaves her husband, associate 
professor of inter-arts, sons Kevin and Kaj, 


her mother in Santa Barbara, and a sister in 
Orinda, Calif. 
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MRS . ROBERT O. WILLIAMS (Ethel 
Baird), June 4 at Pilgrim Place, Claremont, 
Calif., where she had resided since 1964. 
She was born Jan. 27, 1880, at Monastir, Yug- 
oslavia. Prior to her marriage in 1908, she 
taught school at Bloomer, Stoughton and Ra- 
cine, Wis. She was a worker in the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church at Racine for 
40 years and was president of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches. She leaves 
a brother and a sister. Her husband died in 
1940 and her son, Baird, died in 1949. 


1904 


ALFRED H. JOY, A.M., April 18 at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He was born Sept. 23, 1882, 
in Greenville, Ill., and did his undergradu- 
ate work at Greenville College, where he re- 
ceived the honorary D. Sc. in 1945. 

Mr. Joy retired in 1948 as secretary of the 
Carnegie Institute’s Mt. Wilson Observatory 
in Pasadena, a position he had held since 
1920 after serving on the Mt. Wilson staff 
since 1915. From 1949 to 1952 he was an 
associate and lecturer at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Among his accomplish- 
ments at Mt. Wilson was the discovery in 
1947 of a “hot star” with a luminous ring of 
gas four times the diameter of the sun. 

From 1904 to 1914, Mr. Joy was a profes- 
sor of astronomy and director of the obser- 
vatory at Syrian Protestant College, now the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon. He 
was a member of the Lick Observatory 
eclipse expedition to Aswan, Egypt, in 1905, 
a volunteer assistant at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Observatory in 1909, a Thau Fellow 
at Princeton in 1910-11, and a member of 
the Royal British expedition to Narvik, Rus- 
sia, in 1914. 

At the outbreak of WWI, he left Europe 
and did research at the Yerkes Observatory 
in Chicago (1914-15) before joining the late 
C.E. St. John, formerly of Oberlin, on the re- 
search staff at Mt. Wilson. He was presi- 
dent of the National Association of Astron- 
omers, 1949-52, and wrote more than 120 
research papers for astronomical journals. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margherita 
Burns whom he married in 1919, a son and 
a daughter. His sister, Florence Joy Wheat- 
lake, ’07, is deceased. 


1905 


MRS. CARL K. RICHARDS (Laura Peckin- 
paugh), May 20 at Rockynoll Nursing Home, 
Akron, Ohio, where she had resided for the 
past seven years. She formerly lived at Tur- 
keyfoot Lake, Ohio. Mrs. Richards was born 
in Wooster, Sept. 30, 1883. She attended 
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Oberlin 1901-02 and was married in 1906. 
She was a member of the Akron Oberlin 
Women’s Club, a choir member at First 
Methodist Church in Akron and past treas- 
urer of the Tuesday Musical Club. She 
leaves a niece, Mrs. Hal Snook (Romola Rich- 


ards, °33). 


1909 


MARION L. STEELE, June 12 in Lorain 
(Ohio) Community Hospital, three weeks af- 
ter a stroke. Though she had resigned as 
class agent about a year ago, she was in good 
health until her illness and had been plan- 
ning to attend Commencement at Oberlin 
May 25-27. 

Miss Steele was born in Amherst, Ohio, 
July 18, 1887, and began teaching there in 
1909. She was principal of Amherst Central 
School from 1913 to 1957, but continued to 
serve the school as a substitute teacher after 
she had retired. The night she announced 
her retirement (by letter to the school board 
after she had left on a world tour because 
she wanted “no fuss”) the board reluctantly 
accepted the resignation and then gave her 
name to the modern new high school then 
being built. 

Miss Steele, who lived her whole life on 
the family farm in Amherst Township, main- 
tained her interest in education even after 
she stopped her substitute teaching. She 
spent much time with school activities and 
was a frequent busy member of committees 
and board meetings and she enjoyed greet- 
ing children and grandchildren of her form- 
er students as she walked through the halls 
of the new building. 

“It is not only named in honor of her years 
of service to the school, she’s a part of it,” 
said Fred Powers, 713, who was superintend- 
ent in Amherst for 38 years. 

Miss Steele attended Oberlin Academy 
for one year before enrolling in the College. 
Her father, the late Hamer N. Steele, had 
studied at the Academy from 1862 to 1867 
and her mother (Ella Gawne Steele) had stud- 
ied there in 1866-67. Miss Steele was vice 
president of the Class of 1909 in her fresh- 
man year and wrote many class letters over 
the years because of her willingness to rep- 
resent the class at College and alumni func- 
tions when regular class officers were unable 
to get to Oberlin. 

She was a member of Amherst Congrega- 
tional United Church of Christ and founder 
of its Mary Martha Fellowship Group, presi- 
dent and secretary several times of the Am- 
herst Library Board, and she served on the 
organizational committee of Lorain County 
Community College. Last February the Am- 
herst Business and Professional Women 
named her “woman of the year.” 

Miss Steele’s sister, the late Florence Steele 
Richmond who attended the Academy 1900- 
01, and her two brothers are deceased. She 
leaves a niece and two nephews. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. YOUNG 
(Marie Forbes), May 21 and April 25 in Med- 
ford, Ore. The Youngs were homesteaders 
and ranchers for many years in S. Dakota 
and Kansas. They moved to Paso Robles, 
Calif., in 1948 and to Oregon in 1963. After 
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leaving Oberlin in 1908, she studied music 
in Boston and he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. They leave three daugh- 
ters including Mrs. James Goble (Dorothy, 
’39), two sons and 13 grandchildren. Mr. 
Young leaves a sister, Mrs. Harley Lutz (Ra- 
chel A. Young, ’06). 


1911 


MRS. HAROLD J. LEONARD (Marion 
Slater), May 4 in White Plains, N.Y., follow- 
ing a cerebral hemorrhage. Her home was 
in Scarsdale. She was born in Minneap- 
olis, Nov. 19, 1889, and taught at Iberia, 
Mo., and Hudson, Wis., before her marriage 
in 1915. Her husband, who survives, retired 
in 1968 after practicing dentistry and teach- 
oe it at the Univ. of Minnesota and Colum- 
ia. 

Mrs. Leonard was the second of four gen- 
erations of Oberlin alumni. Her parents 
were the late Edwin S., ’83, and Sara Greer 
Slater, 84. She leaves sons Judson, ’41, Dr. 
William, ’42, Dr. Robert, 46, and Edwin S. 
and grandchildren Judson S., 67, Frances 
Leonard Fawcett, 69, Marion, ’71, and Jon- 
athan, ’71. 


1912 


C. PEARL EPPLEY, May 28 in Elyria, Ohio, 
after an illness of four years. She retired in 
1961 after a 43-year teaching career which 
spanned 49 years. She first began teaching 
eight grades in a one-room school house in 
Russia Twp. Fifteen years later she returned 
to Oberlin (1927-29) where she studied for 
and received her A.M. After teaching Ger- 
man at Coe College, she taught for ten years 
at Lodi (Ohio) high school. 

From 1944 until 1961 she taught sixth 
grade and third grade in the Brooklyn, Ohio, 
school system. It was estimated that she 
taught 3,000 students during her career. In 
1950 she built a small house near her family’s 
farm on the outskirts of Elyria and drove 50 
miles a day to meet her classes in Brooklyn. 
She had sold the house in the late 1960's 
and lived at the Elyria Home. 

Miss Eppley was born in Elyria April 23, 
1890. Her only brother, Ervin W., died in 
1956. 


1913 
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CHARLES H. PASKE, D.D.S., May 17 at 
Mt. Shasta, Calif., as result of an auto acci- 
dent. Since his retirement in 1961 as a den- 
tist and orthodontist in Medford, Ore., he had 
made his home in Seal Beach, Calif., and for 
the last year in Carson City, Nev. 

Dr. Paske was born in Norfolk, Neb., Dec. 
2, 1891. He received the D.D.S. from Min- 
nesota in 1917 and served in the Army’s Den- 
tal Reserve Corps during WWI. In 1916 he 
married Frankie Russell, ’13. She died in 
1967. 

Dr. Paske was a former member of the 
Oregon Board of Dentistry and was active in 
Red Cross affairs. He twice won the Ore- 
gon state bowling championship. 

He leaves daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. Ira 
Helgren) of Carson City, seven grandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren. A son, Ci 
Jr., died in a plane crash in Alaska about two 


years ago. 


MRS. MARK O. WARD (Gladys Dingfelder), 
June 12 in Winter Park (Fla.) Hospital after 
a three-month illness. She was born Jan. 23, 
1891, in Newton, Kan. Prior to her marri- 
age in 1915 she was public school music su- 
pervisor in Spencer, Iowa. After the death 
of her husband, ’10, in 1949, she was house 
director at Embassy and Shurtleff until 1956 
when she became social director of Landis 
Hall at Florida State University. She had 
lived in Winter Park since 1968. 

Mrs. Ward leaves daughters Mrs. Charles 
Allen (Barbara, ’38) and Mrs. C. R. Benedict 
(Alice, 50) and sons William and Frederick. 


1915 


FRANCES V. LONG, June 14 in Oberlin, 
her residence since 1957 when she retired 
from public school teaching in Toledo, Ohio. 
She was born Feb. 14, 1891, in Florida, Ohio, 
and began teaching a special class for men- 
tally retarded in Toledo in 1926. 

She previously had been a reconstruction 
aide for occupational therapy in government 
hospitals following World War I, a vocation- 
al worker for the District Nurse Association 
in Toledo, and teacher of a special class in 
Albany, N.Y. In retirement she did substi- 
tute teaching at Prospect School in Oberlin 
and was a member of the rehabilitation com- 
mittee of the Oberlin Health Commission. 

Miss Long leaves sisters Harriet, 18, and 
Mrs. Grace Washburn in Oberlin and brother 
John in Sarasota, Fla. A brother, Richard, 
’06, and sister, May, Academy, are deceased. 


1916 


MARY MILLER KRIEBEL, Sept. 20, 1972, 
at Greystone Park, N.J. She was born in 
Pennsburg, Pa., Oct. 10, 1893, and gradu- 
ated from Perkiomen School there in 1911. 
She received her master’s from Columbia and 
studied for two sessions at the Sorbonne. 

For many years Miss Kriebel taught French 
and German in Patterson and Montclair, N.J. 
and at Slippery Rock Normal School in 
Pennsylvania. She was an accomplished mu- 
sician and at one time was organist in her 
father’s church, the Palm Schwenkfelder 
Church in Palm, Pa. 

Miss Kriebel’s maternal grandparents, 
Wells W. and Mary Caswell Miller, studied 
at the Academy (1858-60 and 1863-65). Her 
parents were the late Oscar S. Kriebel, ’89, 
and Corinne Miller Kriebel, 86. Also pre- 
ceding her in death were her sister, Frieda 
Kriebel Adams (Mrs. I.S.), 715, and an uncle, 
Amos C, Miller, ’89. 

She leaves sister Louisa Kriebel Adams 
(Mrs. Ralph S.), 16, a nephew and four nieces 
including Carolyn Miller Adams, ’53, and 
Mrs. William D. Ivey (Evelyn C. Adams, 
46). 


MRS. NELSON J. QUINSEY (Clara Rick- 
ard), June 6 in Zephyrhills, Fla. She com- 
pleted the Conservatory’s public school mu- 
sic course in 1914 and was married in 1915. 
Her husband died in 1940. She leaves a 
daughter and a son. 


1917 


MICHIO KOZAKI, ’49h, June 18 in Tokyo 
where he was pastor emeritus of the Reinan- 


zaka Church (Congregational). From 1946 to 
1954 he was moderator of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan. 

Dr. Kozaki was born in Tokyo, Nov. 16, 
1888. His father, Hiromichi, was one of the 
elder statesmen of the Christian movement 
in Japan and one of the builders of the Ku- 
miai fellowship. Dr. Kozaki became his fa- 
ther’s assistant at Reinanzaka Church in 1922 
and succeeded him as pastor in 1932. 

During World War II Dr. Kozaki presided 
at Japanese-Christian underground meetings 
in Tokyo. In 1948 he was delegate to the 
World Council of Churches in Amsterdam 
and conducted the assembly’s first regular 
worship service of 450 religious leaders from 
42 nations. 

After his graduation from Oberlin, Dr. Ko- 
zaki received the A.M. from Columbia in 
1918 and the B.D. from Yale Divinity School 
in 1922. In addition to his honorary D.D. 
from Oberlin, he received the honorary D.D. 
from Wycliff College (Canada) in 1950. The 
emperor of Japan awarded him the National 
Decoration of the Third Degree in 1968. 

He leaves his wife, the former Chiyo Iwa- 
mura whom he married in 1922, five children 
and 12 grandchildren. 


MRS. EARL W. LEATHERMAN é(Elsie 
Fuller), March 15 at Elms Nursing Home in 
Hudson, Ohio, after a long illness. She was 
born in Spencer, Ohio, Dec. 2, 1895, and had 
lived in Akron for 50 years. 

Mrs. Leatherman completed the Conserv- 
atorys public school music course in 1917 
and did secretarial work for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. until her marriage in 
1922. She was a teaching substitute in the 
Akron schools from 1921 to 1925. 

From June 1957 to 1971, Mrs. Leather- 
man was a dedicated volunteer for the Stan 
Hywet Hall Foundation in Akron. She was 
a member of the Women’s Committee, a 
charter member of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Board, secretary to the foundation’s board of 
trustees, guide training chairman and tour 
guide. She received the foundation’s Tudor 
Royal Gallery Medal in recognition of her 
more than 1,000 hours of volunteer service. 
In 1972, she received the first Honorary Life 
Membership in the foundation ever to be 
awarded. 

She leaves her husband, two children, a 
sister (Mrs. Laura Wilson, ’24k) and seven 
grandchildren. A brother, Millard Fuller, 
°20, is deceased. 


1918 


MRS. DAVID T. CHASE (Elizabeth Gund- 
ler), May 12 in Denver. She was born Feb. 
14, 1895, in Coal Creek, Colo., and was 
reared in Florence, Colo. She studied piano 
and organ at the Conservatory 1914-16 and 
taught music in Michigan for three years be- 
fore moving to Denver where she played the 
organ in many churches, including St. 
Thomas Episcopal. Her husband, to whom 
she was married in 1929, died in 1962. There 
are no immediate survivors. 


LEON E. ROBINSON, March 20 at the San 
Diego Veterans’ Hospital after an illness of 
18 months. He was born Sept. 29, 1895, at 
Oelwein, Iowa. During WWI he was an en- 
sign in the Navy aboard the USS Orizaba 
which made eight round trips to Europe 
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and served two months in the North Sea de- 
stroying floating mines in the Skaggerack. 
The ship was in the service of the French 
government for three months after the armi- 
stice repatriating French POW’s from Copen- 
hagen and Rotterdam. 

Mr. Robinson retired in 1957 after being 
an administrative assistant in the chemistry 
department at UCLA since 1928. He pre- 
viously was a chemist for American Trona 
Corp. in California. He leaves his wife, the 
former Dorothy Reeves whom he married in 
1921, and two sons. A brother, Vernon, ’25, 
is deceased. 


1919 


WILLIAM D. LEWIS, June 11 at his resi- 
dence in Oberlin. He was head librarian at 
the Univ. of Delaware from 1930 to 1958 and 
archivist until his retirement in 1961. Dur- 
ing his tenure as librarian, the university's 
collection expanded fourfold. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Chicago, June 14, 
1896. He attended the Library School of 
the New York Public Library, now the Co- 
lumbia University School of Library Science, 
from 1921 to 1923 and he took additional 
courses in bibliography at Columbia from 
1924 to 1926. He was an assistant librarian 
at the New York Public Library for 10 years 
before going to Delaware. 

The author of a number of historical pa- 
pers on the university and calendars, bibliog- 
raphies and catalogs on Delaware history, 
Mr. Lewis began to accumulate, in the early 
1940's, a collection of published letters and 
diaries in English that may be the most exten- 
sive assemblage of its sort in the country. 
It is a composite of the minutia of thousands 
of lives over more than 1,000 years. 

Mr. Lewis had lived in Oberlin for the past 
eight years. His wife, the former Ruth M. 
Curtis whom he married in 1925, died in 
1963. 


MRS. MICHAEL A. PETRILLI (Mary Hel- 
man), April 4 in Portland, Ore., where she 
had been living since her husband’s retire- 
ment in 1960. She was director of public 
school music at Fisk University for four years 
after studying in the Conservatory for a year 
(1915-16) and she accomplished what Karl 
W. Gehrkins, ’05, then described as “the big- 
gest piece of work that any student of mine 
has ever done in the first year of teaching.” 

She had one great aim (as reported in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine of July 1923): to 
convince the world that “colored” people 
“can sing the music of the great masters as 
well as their own folk songs.” The Nash- 
ville Banner had conceded on April 27, 1923, 
that she had proved her point. 

She returned to Oberlin for further study 
at the Conservatory in 1923-24 and later 
taught at Cornell College after her marriage 
to Mr. Petrelli who for many years was di- 
rector of musical instruments at Central 
High School in Grand Rapids. She leaves 
three sons. 


1920 


L. GRANT HECTOR, feb. 25 at the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Veterans Hospital in Mon- 


trose, N.Y. He was instructor in physics at 
Oberlin 1922-23, 


In 1948, Mr. Hector received a Presiden- 
tial Certificate of Merit for his part in devel- 
oping the Navy’s proximity fuse during 1941- 
43 while with the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development as supervisor of the manu- 
facture of electron tubes for radio proximity 
fuses. 

Mr. Hector later became director of re- 
search and engineering for the National 
Union Radio Corp. of Newark, and in 1948 
was named vice president of Sonotone Corp., 
Elmsford, N.Y. He carried on research on 
tiny vacuum tubes and hearing aids. 

During WWI his education was _in- 
terrupted for six months while he served in 
the coast artillery as a second lieutenant. 
From 1924 to 1941 he was assistant profes- 
sor and professor of physics at the University 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. Hector was born in Clarendon, Pa., 
Dec. 15, 1894. He received the A.M. in 1922 
and the Ph.D. in 1924 from Columbia. He 
presented numerous papers and wrote many 
articles on original research. He also wrote 
four books, including a college text, “Elec- 
tronic Physics” (Blakiston, 1943), and “Phys- 
ics for Arts and Sciences” (Blakiston, 1948). 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen First- 
brook whom he married in 1948, a son and a 


daughter. He previously married Jane Cor- 
bett, ’20, in 1921. They were divorced in 
1946. 
1922 


CHRISTINE SPRENG JENKINS, March 
26 in Chula Vista, Calif., after a long hos- 
pitalization following open heart surgery. She 
was born Feb. 6, 1899, in Napoleon, Ohio, 
where her father was a minister. She re- 
ceived the A.M. from Columbia in 1934. 

Mrs. Jenkins taught in the elementary 
schools in Toledo for 28 years and she also 
taught for one year at Francis Parker School 
in San Diego. She retired on disability in 
1952 and moved to San Diego to live with 
her sister, Miriam Spreng, ’22. 

In 1959 she married John E. Jenkins, a re- 
tired minister who had been a graduate stu- 
dent at Oberlin in 1921. He died in 1962. 
During the 20 years of her retirement Mrs. 
Jenkins realized a life-long ambition, that of 
studying and painting water colors. She 
leaves her sister. 


1923 


MRS. DANIEL PYLE (Helen Beach), k, June 
9 at Peaceful Acres Nursing Home, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where she had been a patient 
for a year. She was 77. 

Mrs. Pyle was born in Butler, Pa. She 
taught at the Valley Street Free Kindergarten 
in Youngstown and at Harding School 
(Youngstown) from 1923 until her marriage 
in 1926. Following her husband’s death in 
1945 she became director of the Junior Rifle 
Club which he had initiated and directed. 
From 1953 through 1960 she taught at Sher- 
idan School in Youngstown. She was active 
in many clubs and civic organizations and was 
a 50-year member of Eastern Star. She leaves 
a son, three sisters and four grandchildren. 
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1924 


CARL M. BAUMHART, in Ridgefield, 
Conn., last February. He was born in Ver- 
milion, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1898, and attended 
public schools in Oberlin. His mother was 
the late Karolina Martin Baumhart, ’88. 

As an undergraduate Mr. Baumhart was 
editor of the Oberlin Review and a mem- 
ber of Senate. Starting out after graduation 
as an advertising salesman for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, he later worked for the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram and became a newspa- 
perman and a publicist, both for advertising 
agencies such as J. Walter Thompson and for 
organizations such as the English-Speaking 
Union, the Churchill Weavers, the British 
Empire Chamber of Commerce, The Texas 
Co. and the Fleischman Yeast Co. For 
many years he was an editor of the Ameri- 
can Weekly. He also did free-lance writing 
and more recently he was an instructor in 
writing for The Famous Schools of West- 
port, Conn., a correspondence school with 
some 60,000 students. His marriage in 1934 
to Geraldine Sartain ended in divorce. Dur- 
ing WWII he was a captain with the Ninth 
Air Force Service Command in England. 


1925 


KENNETH R. UMFLEET, April 16 in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., where he had retired in 1969 
after 55 years of teaching in the public 
schools and in several colleges. Before en- 
rolling at Oberlin in 1922 he received the 
S.Mus. B. from Vincennes University (1913) 
and was a special student at Henniger’s Con- 
servatory in St. Louis (1914). He studied un- 
der Ernest Kroeger in St. Louis (1915) and 
did graduate work at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art in New York City. He had been di- 
rector of music at Kentucky Normal College 
and supervisor of public school music in Clif- 
ton and Bisbee, Ariz., and Wooster, Ohio. 

After receiving his S.Mus.B. from Oberlin, 
Mr. Umfleet was supervisor of music in the 
Albion, Mich., public schools and head of the 
school music department at Albion College, 
professor of music education at DePauw 
Univ., Knox College, Wesleyan College (Ma- 
con, Ga.), and Redlands Univ. He received 
his A.M. from Columbia in 1932 and did 
further study at Columbia and Northwestern. 

From 1946 to 1951 he was supervisor of 
music in the Vincennes city schools. In semi- 
retirement he was professor of piano at Vin- 
cennes University. He was president of the 
Indiana Music Teachers Association 1955-57. 

Mr. Umfleet leaves his wife, the former 
Imo Alice Yates whom he married in 1932, 
and two children. 


1927 


CHARLES H. WARNOCK, M.D., Apr. 17 
in San Gabriel, Calif. He was born in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1905. A grad- 
uate of Jefferson Medical College, Dr. War- 
nock interned at Youngstown Hospital and 
had a fellowship in internal medicine at the 
Cleveland Clinic, 1931-33. He was in pri- 
vate practice in Youngstown until 1943, when 
he moved to Pasadena, Calif., and continued 
his practice there. A fellow of the American 
College of Physicians, he was listed in Who's 
Who in the West. He leaves his wife, the 
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former Jane Buehrle whom he married j 
1936, and a daughter. avian 


1928 


Jo a en A ne ee 
GEORGE L. EVANS, M.D., April 9 in Seat- 
tle, Wash., following an illness of 11 weeks. 
He became ill the day before he and his 
wife had planned to leave for Cambodia to 
visit his son, George Jr., stationed there with 
the State Department. 

Dr. Evans had been a gynecologist and ob- 
stetrician in Mansfield, Ohio, since 1937. 
During World War II he served as a medi- 
cal officer for the Army on Attu and in 
France, Belgium and Germany. He was a 
past president, secretary and treasurer of the 
Richland County (Ohio) Medical Society and 
a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons 
and the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. 

He was born in East Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 12, 1906. His mother was Mary Har- 
ward Evans, 91. He received the M.D. from 
Western Reserve in 1932. 

Dr. Evans leaves his wife, the former 
Margaret Kearns Wenger whom he married 
last Nov. 25, sons George Jr., John, Robert and 
Richard, brother Dr. Eugene H., ’17, and sis- 
ter Mrs. Corrine Carl, 21. His first wife 
(Annette Church, ’30) died in 1971. 


WILLIAM O. McCLELLAN, April 20 in 
Elyria, Ohio, following an apparent heart at- 
tack. He was a past general secretary of the 
Elyria YMCA and was clerk-treasurer of the 
Elyria City Schools for 33 years. 

Prior to attending Oberlin, Mr. McClellan 
played football on the Great Lakes Naval 
Station team which became national champ- 
ion. He was a college and high school ath- 
letic official from 1915 until the early 1960’s. 

A resident of Elyria since 1920, he was 
secretary-treasurer of the Rotary Club for 20 
years and was also a past president and past 
district governor. He was a past state com- 
mander of the American Legion and member 
of the Legion’s National Legislative Commis- 
sion. He held Scouting’s Silver Beaver 
Award. 

Mr. McClellan was born in Kenova, W. 
Va., May 9, 1897. He leaves a son, daugh- 
ter, four grandchildren including Heidi Mc- 
Clellan, 73, and Susan McClellan Asch, ’67, 
and a great-grandson. 


JOHN A. MOORE, April 4 in Ft. Worth, 
Texas, where he was a salesman and later 
manager of the contract department for Swift 
& Co. from 1932 to 1970. He was born 
May 5, 1905. He leaves a son, John Jr., and 
four grandchildren. His wife (Mildred 
Hunter, 27), whom he married in 1929, died 
in 1970. 
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at ie a eo 
WILLIAM H. TENNEY, May 14 in Moscow, 


Idaho, where he was associate professor of 
English and the humanities at the University 
of Idaho from 1949 until his retirement in 
1971. 

Mr. Tenney was born in Ada, Minn., Jan. 
29, 1906, and was a son of Bernard F. Ten- 
ney, 90, and the late Sadie Snedeker Tenney 
who attended Oberlin in 1889-91 and 1895- 
96. His paternal grandparents were Luman 
Harris Tenney who attended Oberlin 1857- 


60 and Frances Delia Andrews Tenney, 1863 
Lit. His great-grandmother, Delia Fenn An- 
drews, received the Lit. degree in 1841. 

He lettered in football in 1927 and 1928 
and was a graduate assistant in English 1929- 
30, receiving his A.M. in 1930. He received 
the Ph.D. from Michigan in 1944 after serving 
as instructor in the College of Engineering 
there (1930-37) and heading the English de- 
partment at Edision Institute of Technology 
in Dearborn, Mich., 1937-43. 

After serving as assistant professor of En- 
glish at Michigan State, Mr. Tenney was vis- 
iting lecturer at Oberlin in 1945. Before go- 
ing to Idaho he was dean of faculty at Cham- 
plain College in Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Mr. Tenney leaves his wife, the former 
Marion Failacci, daughters Jean (Mrs. Rob- 
ert Griffin) and Melissa (Mrs. Lowell Brown), 
two grandsons, his father in Oberlin, and sis- 
ter Mary F., °17, in Oberlin. Brothers Lu- 
man H., ’18, and Edward A. ’23, are deceased. 


1932 


THURLO B. THOMAS, A.M., April 14 in 
Northfield, Minn., of an apparent heart at- 
tack. He was professor of zoology at Carle- 
ton College and had been a member of the 
faculty since 1946. He was chairman of the 
department of zoological sciences and later 
the department of biology from 1946 to 1963. 

Mr. Thomas was particularly interested in 
premedical education and the liaison between 
college and high school. From 1968 to 1971 
he was chief biology reader of tests keying 
high school students’ participation in non- 
repetitive college courses. In 1972, when a 
scholarship fund was established in his name, 
more than 200 of his former students helped 
get it underway. 

He wrote many articles on comparative 
cytology and histology and received a num- 
ber of NSF grants in support of specialized 
studies. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Salem, Ohio, 
June 5, 1908. He received his B.S. from 
Wooster in 1929 and Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1938. He began his teaching career at 
Struthers (Ohio) Junior High School. He 
taught at Exeter Academy for eight years and 
at the University of Texas at Galveston for 
two. 

He leaves a sister, Ann, in Northfield. 


1934 


WILLIAM N. MICHELL, June 1 at his 
home in Oberlin of an apparent heart at- 
tack. A resident of Oberlin since 1930, with 
the exception of a few years in Cleveland, 
he was service manager of Schubert Buick 
Inc. for over 27 years. 

Born in Cleveland, March 26, 1911, Mr. 
Michell served in the Army Air Corps as a 
medical technician during WWII. He was 
stationed in North Africa and held the rank 
of staff sergeant. He was owner of the Ober- 
lin Buick Co. before entering the service. Mr. 
Michell leaves a brother and four sisters. 
His wife, the former A. Mary Bullock, died 
in 1962. 


JOHN D. MOORE, t, in Houston, Texas, 
May 11. Born in Macon, Ga., Feb. 18, 1904, 
the Rev. Mr. Moore received the B.D. from 
Oberlin and was a Congregational minister 
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most of his life. During the mid-'30’s he 
worked for the TVA as an officer interviewer 
at the Joe Wheeler Dam in Alabama. 

He received his B.S. from Clark University 
in 1930 and his first B.D. from Gammon 
Theological Seminary in 1933. Ordained in 
Macon in 1934, he first served the First 
Congregational Church of Florence, Ala. In 
1937 he moved to Houston as pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. This con- 
gregation had lost its church building in a 
fire and Mr. Moore held services in his home 
for several years until funds for a new build- 
ing could be raised. He was president of the 
Ministers’ Interdenominational Alliance and 
was active in the NAACP and other civic and 
community organizations. 


1937 


HARMON H. CARDOZO, May 27 at his 
home in Westport, Conn. He was a real es- 
tate executive in New York City and had 
been a member of the Representative Town 
Meeting in Westport for 16 years. 

Mr. Cardozo was born in New York, Oct. 
8, 1913. He attended Oberlin for two years 
and received the B.S. and M.S. from Colum- 
bia. He was a broker for Bramslin Porter & 
Wheelock in New York and a vice president 
of William A. White & Sons before becom- 
ing an owners’ representative for Merchant 
Square Corp. He also was treasurer of sev- 
eral real estate corporations and he had served 
on two Westport charter commissions. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lucile Lebair 
whom he married in 1939, son Michael, 
brother George and two grandchildren. 


1938 


JOHNSON B. KUYPER, May 1, in Cleve- 
land Clinic after a brief illness. He was born 
in Cleveland, July 11, 1915, and was the son 
of Lucile Johnson Kuyper, ’10, and the late 
John W. Kuyper, 06. His maternal grand- 
mother, the late Mrs. Estelle Johnson Chase, 
operated “Johnson’s” boarding house at 86 
W. Lorain (site of Kettering Hall) for many 
years. For the last 33 years Mr. Kuyper was 
in personnel management and employee re- 
lations work in the automotive industry in 
Cleveland. He leaves his wife, the former 
Helen Kosko, two children, a sister and his 
mother. 


1943 


CHARLES S. (PINKY) REDMOND, Oct. 
17, 1971, of injuries received in a one-car 
crash five miles from his home in Mars, Pa. 
He was born in Pittsburgh, April 3, 1924. He 
leaves his wife, the former Theresa Mus- 
manno whom he married in 1948, and four 


children. 


1951 


WILLIAM A. HARTMAN, t, April 15 in 
Buffalo. He was interim minister for St. 
Peter's United Church of Christ in Seneca, 
N.Y. 

Born in New Providence, Pa., Oct. 26, 
1915, the Rev. Mr. Hartman received his A.B. 
from Franklin and Marshall and studied at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, where he 
was director of the Hartford YMCA’s Neigh- 
borhood Club program for children from low- 
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income and new housing development areas 
of the city. He received a B.D. from Ober- 
lin. During his studies at the GST, he com- 
muted between Oberlin and Berkey, Ohio, 
where he was pastor of the First Christian 
Church. He also served parishes in Vermont 
and New Hampshire and was minister of 
Christian Education (1964-70) for the New 
York Conference of the United Church of 
Christ. He leaves his wife, the former Jane 
Stowe, a son and daughter, his parents, three 
sisters and a brother. 


1955 


MRS. EDWARD A. MANUEL (Patricia 
Beers), Jan. 21 in Old Greenwich, Conn., af- 
ter a long illness. She was born in Bridge- 
port, Conn., June 7, 1933. 

Since moving to Greenwich from New 
York City in 1962, Mrs. Manuel had worked 
actively for public education, and in 1968, 
organized the first public petition effort to 
protest cuts in the school budget. She was 
chairman of the League of Women Voters’ 
Education Committee, director of the 
Greenwich Association for the Public Schools 
and an active member of the Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut Oberlin Alumni 
Club. 

She leaves her husband, ’54, to whom she 
was married in 1955, children Edward III, 
Virginia and Nelle, her mother and a brother. 


1967 


HARRIS B. LIEB, March 5 in Middlesex, 
N.J., after an illness of 18 months. He was 
a graduate student in the biochemistry and 
microbiology department, College of Agricul- 
ture and Environmental Science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He had received his M.S. from Rut- 
gers in 1970 and part of his thesis was printed 
in Plant Physiology. He leaves his wife, 
Laurie, whom he married Dec. 24, 1968. He 
was born in Newark, April 15, 1946. 


1974 


WILLA MAE ROGERS, May 5 at Barcelona, 
Spain, of injuries sustained when a bus in 
which she was riding collided with a truck 
April 16 near Almeria, Spain. She was in 
Spain as a participant in a Spanish language 
program sponsored by Knox College. The 
head-on crash occurred as the bus took the 
program's students from Barcelona to the re- 
sort town of Marbella, Spain, for an Easter 
holiday. At least two other American stu- 
dents died as a result of the accident and the 
Spanish bus driver also perished. Several 
others were injured. 

Born Dec. 24, 1951, in the Republic of 
Panama, Miss Rogers came to the U.S. with 
her family in 1959, and became a U.S. citizen 
last year. She was the daughter of John and 
Hortence Rogers of Chicago, IIll., and she was 
a 1970 graduate of South Shore High School, 
Chicago. In high school, she took part in the 
1969 Miss Illinois pageant. At Oberlin she 
was a member of the Oberlin Black Ensem- 
ble choral group and bell captain at Dascomb 
Hall. In addition to her parents, she leaves a 
sister, Melody, also of Chicago. 


1973 


LINDA FIELDMAN and RACHEL 
FEINBERG shared an apartment during 
1972-73 at Ithaca, N.Y. They have received 
A.B.’s_ from Cornell in mathematics and 
French, respectively. Rachel plans to attend 
N.Y.U.’s master’s program next year at the 
University of Paris. 


1972 


AGNES ZALAY and James Richard Blod- 
gett will be married Aug. 25. Both expect 
to receive their M.A.’s in August from SUNY 
Albany: hers in education and his in sociol- 
ogy. He is employed by the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene in Albany. 

BEA CAMP will be leaving for Thailand 
in September, where she will serve as a Shan- 
si representative at Chieng Mai Univ. Bea 
has been in Washington for the past year, 
working as an assistant editor for Manpower 
Information Service, a private biweekly news- 
letter covering job training programs and em- 
ployment. She has also been studying “Thai 
and enjoying gymnastics and the sauna at the 
YMCA.” 

Since February, OLLIE CASS has been 
a chemistry technician at the Mayo Clinic. 
He is working for Dr. Alan Hofmann in the 
Gastroenterology Research Unit, studying the 
metabolism of bile acids and cholesterol. 
Address: 1143 First St. N.W., Rochester, 
Minn. 55901. 

BRENTON and ANNETTE KAINER 
DUTTON are living in Quebec City, P.Q. 
Since 1971 Brent has been principal tuba 
player in L’Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec. In 1972 he was appointed “monitor de 
harmonie” at Quebec Conservatoire de Mu- 
sic, and this year he was appointed professor 
of tuba at Laval University. This summer 
he is principal tuba player with the Jeun- 
nesses Musicales World Orchestra, which this 
year is performing in Tel Aviv, Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem. He was with the J.M. World 
Orchestra last summer, too, during its series 
of concerts for the Olympic Cultural Commit- 
tee and the World Music Congress in West 
Germany. Annette has been busy looking 
after Larra, 3, but has found time to be a 
child supervisor at a YWCA-sponsored day 
care center. Their address: 85 Dorchester 
Sud # D-104, Quebec 2, P.Q. 

VALERIE HOLLAND is completing her 
Master’s degree in social psychology at Le- 
high this summer and plans to begin the 
Ph.D. program in learning psychology there 
in September. 
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PETER KLEIN is a stage manager this 
summer for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
in Ashland. He hopes to have time during 
and after the summer to backpack through 
the Pacific Northwest (“so if anyone is in the 
area... ). He spent last semester at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of the Arts, Valencia, as a 
“non-matriculated graduate directing ma- 
jor.” There he took part in several dance and 
theater productions. He doesn’t plan to re- 
turn to CalArts in the fall. 

GEORGE LAMPHERE is spending the 
summer in Ann Arbor, Mich., where he ex- 
pects to complete requirements for the 
Mus.M. in organ this September at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. On July 25 he will per- 
form a recital at the Methuen ( Mass.) Music 
Hall. Address: 917 Packard Rd., Apt. 1, Ann 
Arbor 48104. 

NANCY LUTHER became sub-principal 
flutist and piccoloist April 30 with the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Corp. Symphony Or- 
chestra, Wellington, N.Z. 

KAREN MASAKI and ANDREW 
WHITE are in Honolulu this summer. He 
is working for a landscape architect on a new 
parks development project. During 1972-73 
he did graduate work in regional science 
while Karen worked as assistant to the direc- 
tor of minority recruitment, University of 
Pennsylvania. She danced with “Group Mo- 
tion” in preparation for a performance last 
May for the Philadelphia Dance Festival. 

ALLEN NAFTILAN has left Rutgers and 
will be working in Chicago this summer and 
next year. He tentatively plans to return to 
school in the future. Address: 2915 W. 
Chase, Chicago, IIl., 60645. 

JOHN REISS has received his A.M. in 
psychology from Wesleyan. 

SARAH RUBIN is a VISTA volunteer in 
Louisville, Ky., working on a project in con- 
sumer education and consumer counseling. 
a hopes to organize a food cooperative as 
well. 

ERNIE SWARTZ has been named an ad- 
missions counselor at Oberlin (see TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK ). 

SUSAN STRAUSS will enter Northeastern 
University School of Law in September. 

E. JOHN WHITE, M.A.T., will be a first 
grade teacher at Brookside School Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


1971 


In mid-June L. G. BLANCHARD began 
working for the National Science Founda- 
tion’s Office of Polar Programs, Polar Infor- 
mation Service, Washington, D.C., as techni- 
cal editor of The Antarctic Journal. The 
publication reports on major international sci- 
entific research in Antarctica and L. G. ex- 
pects to have opportunities to visit U.S. sta- 
tions there. He was assistant editor of the 
OAM and assistant executive director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association during 1972-73. 
Address: Apt. W-810, 490 M St. S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

WILLEM BRAKEL received the M.Phil. 
in biology from Yale in June. He expects 
to spend at least two more years in New 
Haven working on a Ph.D. thesis on the re- 
productive ecology of some polychaete 
worms. 
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DONALD CHU and Christine Persson 
were married May 20 in Stoughton, Mass. 
They are now working at the Mamaroneck 
Country Club. 

BILL DALLAS has been elected a direc- 
tor of the board of student advisers of Har- 
vard Law School. The advisers are selected 
from the top ten percent of the law students. 

SUSAN ASHLIN Harris is an administra- 
tive assistant to David Cohen, director of 
operations for Common Cause, Washington, 
D.C. She lives in Fairfax, Va. 

THOMAS HAYNES has a one-year ap- 
pointment at Muskingum as instructor in art. 
He plans to return to Cranbook Academy of 
Art in the fall of 1974 to finish his M.F.A. Ad- 
dress: 211 W. Main St., New Concord, Ohio 
43762. 

JODY MAXMIN completed work in June 
on the Diploma in Classical Archaeology, at 
Oxford, England. This summer she is in 
Cyprus with Prof. Michael Katzev and his 
Kyrenia Ship crew, learning draughting, dig- 
ging and photography. Her work this sum- 
mer is sponsored by a Leonard Woolley 
Award in Mediterranean archaeology. Her 
D.Phil. will be financed by the Danforth 
Foundation. Most likely the topic will be a 
study of votives dedicated to Asklepios and 
other medical divinities from the 5th-3rd 
centuries B.C. 

PAUL RIEKE has been accepted at Mar- 
quette University School of Law. He had 
been working in Seattle, Wash., and hoped 
to spend July traveling in Europe. 

ALICE BRAGG Schori and her husband, 
Ernst, are living in the Attleboro, Mass., area. 
She plans to begin work toward a master’s 
in recreational therapy at Northeastern Uni- 
versity's Boston Bouve College. She also 
plans to find a related part-time job. Ernst 
hopes to work in an Attleboro isotope labor- 
atory. 
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TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $1.00 for 
each transcript requested by mail. 
Payment should be sent with the re- 
quest. Because of chance of error, 
phone requests are discouraged. To 
speed the accurate answering of re- 
quests, please give: current name and 
address; full name used at Oberlin 
(maiden name, if applicable); di- 
vision at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is 
required (should be more than a 

week from date of request). 
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Since Sept. 1972 SARAH SCRIPTURE 
has been a caseworker in the office of U.S. 
Rep. Joseph McDade of Pennsylvania. Prior 
to that she spent a year on the Windham Col- 
lege (Putney, Vt.) admissions staff. She is liv- 
ing in Bethesda, Md. 

CHRISTINE WENDEROTH and Paul 
Stock were married May 19 in a reform Jew- 
ish ceremony at Massillon, Ohio. He is a 
Duke graduate and a third-year law student 
at North Carolina. Christine completed her 
M.S. in L.S. in May and is a librarian at the 
Department of City Planning Library, UNC. 
The Stocks are living in Chapel Hill. 

MICHAEL SURRATT has been ap- 
pointed organist and instructor in music for 
1973-74 at Chatham Hall, an Episcopal 
Church-affiliated girls preparatory school near 
Danville, Va. His duties will include teach- 
ing organ and a music theory course, direct- 
ing two chapel choirs and playing for chapel 
services. Mike received the Mus.M. in 1972 
from Northwestern and now has completed 
a one-year residence requirement toward the 
doctorate at Northwestern. In August he 
will leave the position of organist-choir di- 
rector at First Congregational Church, Wil- 
mette, Ill., which he has held for the past 
two years. Mailing address after Sept. 1: 
c/o Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 24531. 


1970 


DANIEL BARBER and Sandra Lynn Ni- 
colai were married May 12 in Bloomington, 
Ind. RICHARD MALITZ was groomsman. 
Both Daniel and Sandra are graduate stu- 
dents at Indiana U. She is working on her 
master’s in voice, and he is a candidate for 
the doctorate in piano. Address: 822 Haw- 
thorne, Bloomington. 

GARY BOERCKEL, Ohio University can- 
didate for the Mus.M., was one of four OU 
students selected to receive a $2,500 stipend 
beginning in the fall quarter and a fee 
waiver beginning with the summer 1973 ses- 
sion. A pianist, Gary maintained a straight 
A average in his initial year of graduate study 
at OU. 

WENDY CARLTON has held the Gutt- 
man Award for a summer project on death 
and dying at the sociology department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This fall she is re- 
turning to full-time study for the Ph.D. in 
sociology at Penn. In June she moved to 
1004 S. Farragut, #2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19143. 

CAROL CHENEY has returned to Univ. 
of California (San Diego) to begin her third 
year of medical school after spending six 
months in Ann Arbor working for the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Mental Retardation and 
Related Disabilities. 

JAMES C. COBB has received the J.D. 
from the Univ. of Michigan Law School. 

BARBARA J. COMBS is a gradute stu- 
dent in psychology at Bucknell. Her home 
address is 45 S. 4th St., Lewisburg, Pa., but 
she prefers mail be sent c/o Psych. Dept., 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 17837. 

WALKER E. CUNNINGHAM will be 
studying next year at the Institut de Musi- 
colozie Miséricorde of the University of Fri- 
bourg as a fellow in the Swiss-American Stu- 
dent Exchange Program. He has just com- 
pleted his third year at the Emma Willard 
School in Troy, N.Y. 
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REBECCA (CASSTEVENS) and ROB- 
ERT DiMATTEO Jr., along with their son, 
Jason Tobias, 3, are living in Oakland, Calif. 
Rebecca and Robert have their own day care 
center for children ages 3-16. 

LAVERNE (WERNECKE) and Bill Di- 
Nino moved in early December to York, Pa. 
He is a priniing instructor at the York Coun- 
ty Vocational Technical School. On April 
27 they became parents to Benjamin. 

LAURIE YAWITZ FELDMAN has a three 
year Henry M. Woodburn Fellowship from 
SUNY Buffalo for graduate work in psychol- 
ogy. 

JULIA FORSYTHE has joined the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee rehabilita- 
tion center staff at Quang Ngai, Vietnam. 
Her title is “generalist,” which means that 
she performs duties which include shopping, 
bookkeeping, taking patients back to the vil- 
lages where they lived before they were in- 
jured, etc. The AFSC center was started in 
1967 and now has a staff of five Americans 
and about 55 Vietnamese. Each year about 
800 war-injured Vietnamese civilians, a third 
of them children, are given free medical and 
nursing care, physical therapy, and artificial 
limbs. A hostel is available for patients un- 
dergoing treatment. 

VIRGINIA FRESCHL has become co- 
ordinator of Oberlin’s Alumni Admissions 
Rep Program (see TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK ). 

LAURA ZIMMER Gardner and her hus- 
band, Rick, have moved to College Park, 
Md., so that Laura will be close to Gallaudet 
College, where she will be taking courses in 
education of the hearing-impaired next year. 
She has just finished her second year as a 
teacher aide st the Maryland School for the 
Deaf. Address: Apt. 508, 9348 Cherry Hill 
Rd. 

STEPHANIE CRALL Martin and her hus- 
band, Robert, have bought a farm in Hamlin, 
W. Va., where they plan to raise tobacco and 
vegetables. 

TOM and BETH (GERNGROSS) NEW- 
KIRK have moved to Austin, Texas, where 
Tom will begin work on his Ph.D. in Read- 
ing Instruction at the University of Texas. 
Beth plans to do library work or to study 
teaching the physically handicapped. When 
the Newkirks lived in Boston before moving 
to Texas, Tom taught English at Boston Trade 
High School and Beth worked as head cata- 
loguer in the research library of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

ANN (HAMMACK) and Walter (’71) Shaf- 
fer were looking forward to backpacking 
around the U.S. this summer. Their home 
continues to be San Francisco (25 Hugo St., 
Apt. 3, 94122), where she began a master’s 
program last February, in recreational ther- 
apy, at California State. Wally finished his 
second year of medical school at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco. 

CALVIN TAYLOR has been teaching pri- 
vately and working part time for The Voice 
of Prophecy, world-wide Bible Radio Broad- 
casters, as organist. Part of his work in- 
cluded a two-week tour of Jamaica, Grand 
Cayman, and Nassau during March. Calvin 
is now attending the University of Michigan, 
where he is studying for master’s degree with 
Marilyn Mason, 


KATIE WALL is living in Washington, 
D.C., where she has been working with the 
National Council to Repeal the Draft and 
with Quaker House. Last fall she partici- 
pated in the McGovern campaign in Elyria 
and Lorain, Ohio. 

AL WELLINGTON will leave Oberlin in 
September to attend graduate school at the 
University of Chicago. He has been assistant 
director of admissions since 1970. He will 
resign from Oberlin City Council at the end 
of July. 

Pianist MARK WESTCOTT performed 
two concerts in early April with the Oregon 
Symphony Orchestra, Portland. Earlier this 
year he performed during a six-week debut 
tour of Europe and conducted master classes 
in Wisconsin. 

DANIEL WING graduated from Dart- 
mouth Medical School in June “in spite of 
breaking my leg skiing this winter, and break- 
ing my back in a motorcycle crash this 
spring.” He is now an intern at Roosevelt 
Hospital, 59th St., New York City. 
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JAMES BAER and his wife (Carolynn 
Tempest, *70) moved to Buenos Aires last 
December. They are now settled in an 
apartment at 11 de Septiembre 2140, Piso 11 
Dto.G, Jim has found two part-time jobs, 
teaching at the American Community School 
and at an Argentine school. 

LYNN EDWARDS and MARY McDON- 
ALD have left Kyoto and Tokyo, Japan, and 
returned to the States. In September Lynn 
will enter an M.A. program in Oriental 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mary plans to work on her teaching creden- 
tials this fall at the Monterey (Calif.) Institute 
of Foreign Studies. 

RUSSELL W. JONES will finish his M.Ed. 
at the University of Massachusetts in August 
and in September will be teaching in open 
classroom in the public schools in Groton, 
Mass. 


DEMME 5 RGR RE SER Ne EN ES 
NOTICE 

Non-alumni parents of 1973 grad- 
uates are advised that this is the last 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine that you will be receiving 
under involuntary circumstances. We 
hope you have found it a good sup- 
plement to the other mail you have 
been receiving from Oberlin during 
the last four years. 

Over the years we have found that 
many parents wish to keep receiving 
the magazine after their children have 
graduated. If you, too, are of this 
persuasion, we will be pleased to keep 
you on the mailing list. Just phone or 
send us a letter or postcard. 
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After working for Edward Shaw & Associ- 
ates for the past year, THOMAS P. JONES 
decided to work independently in public re- 
lations and advertising. He has two clients in 
the Los Angeles area and in addition to his 
work for them is doing some writing on his 
novel. Address 8455 Fountain Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90069. 

MICHAEL LUBAS became pastor June 
12 of St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Kenmore, N.Y. He received the 
M.Div. May 27 from the Lutheran School of 
Theology, Chicago, Ill. Mike and his wife, 
Charlotte, became parents to Andrew Chris- 
topher Feb. 23 in Chicago. They are living 
in Kenmore. 

SANDRA HOGREFE MARTIN recently 
joined the staff of Areawide and Local Plan- 
ning for Health Action, Inc. (ALPHA) as a 
planning associate. ALPHA is central N.Y.’s 
health planning agency. 

LUCY MORSE resumed undergraduate 
studies last year and presently is a junior at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. She is ma- 
joring in dance-psychology and plans to do 
graduate study in dance therapy. 

LARRY MURPHY has been named an as- 
sistant director of admissions at Oberlin (see 
TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK ). 

In July THOMAS NEUMANN, M.D., be- 
gins an internship (in the department of med- 
icine) at Northwestern University’s Evanston 
Hospital. 

DINA SCHOONMAKER, M.A.T., has re- 
signed from Oberlin City Council because she 
and her husband, Chemistry Prof. Richard, 
are living in England while he is on sabbati- 
cal, 

CYNTHIA SWINDLE Sweet received her 
M.A.T. in June from East Tennessee State 
Univ. 

BETSY TAYLOR and a friend from Con- 
necticut College (New London) have refur- 
bished an old home in the Connecticut Val- 
ley and converted it to a resort hotel. Ad- 
dress: 40 Grant Ave., Northampton, Mass. 
01060. 

WILLIAM C. TOPP received his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from Princeton last March and will 
serve as instructor in chemistry at Princeton 
this year. His wife (Louise Whiteside Topp, 
’68) is teaching strings and general music at 
Princeton Day School. 

CECIL (Butch) WASHINGTON is co- 
leader of an Operation Crossroads Africa 
project this summer in West Africa. He is 
supervising 12 American and 12 African col- 
lege students who are working with rural vil- 
lagers in constructing a medical dispensary. 
During the rest of the year he resides in Oak- 
land, Calif. | 
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RICHARD APLING and Deborah Ann 
Winchester were married May 19 in Char- 
lotte, N.C. He is a teacher at West Char- 
lotte High School. 

MARY ANN BAGUS has been working on 
her doctorate in German and teaching night 
school at SUNY Buffalo. This summer she 
plans to vacation in Mexico and then begin 
work on her dissertation on medieval philol- 
ogy. 
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ELIZABETH (RYAN) and CHUCK COLE 
plan to leave for South America in August 
for a nine-month trip which will take them 
as far as Tierra del Fuego. She graduated 
in late May from the Boston (Mass.) Univer- 
sity School of Law and planned to take the 
California Bar Exam this summer. Chuck re- 
ceived the Ph.D. from M.I.T. last year. They 
plan to return from South America early next 
year, when Liz will look for a legal job in Cal- 
ifornia and Chuck will be a postdoctoral fel- 
low at Stanford. During part of 1972-73 he 
was an instructor in virology at M.I.T. 

LUCY ALLEN DRICKAMER made her 
New England debut in March at a Bach’s 
Birthday Concert in Williams College’s Grif- 
fin Hall. She performed Bach’s Partita in C 
minor, BWV 997, on the clarinet, accom- 
panied by Victor Hill on harpsichord. 

Beginning next year, DAVID ISELE will 
be an assistant professor at Notre Dame. He 
will direct the choral program, teach and 
serve as composer-in-residence. 

MARGARET P. LOTHROP and Fred 
Johnson were married May 26. 

CONNIE KRAKEUR is teaching third 
grade at Collegiate School, New York City. 

STEVE KRAVITZ married Lynne Snyd- 
man (Penn State, 68) in February. She is 
a court stenographer in Philadelphia. Last 
year Steve was admitted to the Pennsylvania 
Bar. After six months of clerking for a Phil- 
adelphia judge, he went to work for his 
father, a manufacturer of food service equip- 
ment. Steve is on the volunteer legal staff of 
Community Legal Services, Philadelphia, and 
specializes in landlord-tenant problems. Ad- 
dress: 557 Meadowbrook Dr., Huntingdon 
Valley, Pa. 19006. 

PHILIP KUGLER and Sally Millard were 
married last Jan. 13 in Washington, D.C. 
She graduated from Barnard in 1969. He 
works in the AFL-CIO Legislative Depart- 
ment. In 1972 he received the M.A. from 
Cornell in industrial labor relations. They re- 
side in Washington. 

JOHN RATHBUN received the M.D. 
May 31 from the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine. In late June he began a 
combined internship-residency program at 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, 
Pittsburgh. The program lasts for three years. 
He continues to reside at 120 Ruskin Ave., 
Pittsburgh 15213. 

SUSAN E. REESE left her job June 27 as 
staff attorney with the Waterbury (Conn. ) 
Legal Aid and moved to Portland, Ore. She 
and her “partner,” Dr. Chris Arthur, along 
with their two dogs, took a camping trip 
across the country. On July 15 Chris began 
a residency program in psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School. Susan 
planned to take the Oregon bar examination 
and begin a new job as a criminal lawyer. 

JOEL WEINBERG received his M.A. 
from Western Michigan in April. 
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HENRY BERLISS is director of develop- 
ment for a New York City consulting firm 
that specializes in subsidized housing proj- 
ects. He began working there more than a 
year ago after completing a Masters in urban 
planning at NYU. Henry and his wife, Jane, 
recently moved to 382 Central Park West, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 
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JOAN (LOVEDAY) and William Betz an- 
nounce the birth of Jennifer Sabina, April 
22. Bill is an assistant professor of physiol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center, Denver, and Joan received the Ph.D. 
in biochemistry last September from the Uni- 
versity of London, England. She is a post- 
doctoral fellow in the department of biophys- 
ics, University of Colorado Medical Center. 
They reside in Denver. 

PHYLLIS (COLE) and Dan Brocklebank 
and their year-old son, David, have moved 
to 2520 Thompson Drive, Marriottsville, Md. 
21104. Phyllis describes their new home as 
“a Cape Cod cottage on a peaceful, wooded 
street.” 

VIRGINIA JOHNSON Caldwell received 
her Ph.D. in clinical psychology from Boston 
University in May. 

PAULA CHEGWIDDEN Felt received 
her Ph.D. in anthropology from Northwestern 
in June. She and her husband (Lawrence, 
’66), are living in Toronto where she teaches 
at Atkinson College of York University and 
he is an assistant professor of sociology at the 
Univ. of Toronto. He received his Ph.D. 
from Northwestern in 1971. 

JASON HUEBSCH became an ordained 
rabbi in June at the commencement exer- 
cises of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, New York City. While pre- 
paring for ordination he was a student rabbi 
at Temple Emanuel, Mansfield, Ohio, and 
chaplain of the Ohio State Reformatory. 

PETER and Martha (Scotford, ’66) 
LANGE have a daughter, Alexandra Proctor, 
born Jan. 7, 1973. Peter is teaching govern- 
ment at Harvard and finishing his disserta- 
tion, and Martha is doing freelance book de- 
sign. 

JOHN OSTENDORF appeared in. May 
on Broadway (New York City) with soprano 
Bethany Beardslee in a revival of Martha 
Graham’s dance drama, “Clytemnestra.” Miss 
Graham created two new works for the re- 
vival and personally supervised its produc- 
tion by the Martha Graham Dance Company. 
John is a bass-baritone vocalist and has been 
singing professionally in New York since his 
Oberlin graduation. 

JOEL ROSENBERG will be conductor 
(1973-74) of the Lawrence Symphony Orches- 
tra and instructor of violin at the Lawrence 
University Conservatory of Music, Appleton, 
Wis. He also will be guest conductor (1973- 
74) of the Boise (Idaho) Philharmonic. Last 
summer he was chosen to attend the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League’s Seminar 
for Orchestral Studies, Orkney Springs, Va., 
where he studied under Richard Lert as one 
of six full-time conductors. 


ES AAA STE TS: 
WANTED 

More alumni admissions representa- 

tives in Westchester County, N.Y. For 

information, contact Doug Maass, 

66, Todd Rd., R.D. 3, Katonah, N.Y. 

10536. Phone (914) 232-5794. 
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SUSAN BAUMAN Slocum, instructor in 
art history at Lake Forest College, has a 
grant for research in Spain on_ pictorial 
sources reflecting Spanish attitudes toward 
New World Indians from 1492 to 1550. 

MARCO SOTO is on the staff this sum- 
mer of the Integrated Day Workshops at 
Colorado Academy, Englewood, as a teacher 
of music, movement and sound. This fall 
he will be the music specialist for The Learn- 
ing Center, Santa Fe, N.M. Marc played a 
major role in the planning and development 
of the teacher center (Santa Fe) and will or- 
ganize all of its workshop activities. 

In May, LAUREL J. SPAK changed jobs. 
She is now working at the Insititute for Ed- 
ucational Development in New York City. 

FREDRIK WANGER performed a grad- 
uate piano recital in March in Boston Uni- 
versity’s Concert Hall as a doctoral candidate 
at Boston University’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, where he was studying with 
Bela Bészérményi-Nagy. 

CHARLIE and Linda WHEELER, with 
their children Tony, 8, and Lisa, 7, are liv- 
ing in Odessa, Tex. Charlie manages the 
Odessa office of the Geo. S. Thomson Co., 
an industrial supply house. The Wheelers’ 
address: 1403 N. Washington, Odessa 79760. 

Dr. STEPHEN ZUEHLKE recently began 
his medical practice in Boonville, N.Y. He 
completed his internship at Syracuse Univ. 
Upstate Medical Center earlier this summer. 
Address: 105 Park Ave., Boonville. 
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LINDA (GREEN) and David Bell are liv- 
ing in Chicago. She received a Ph.D. in 
social psychology in May from Duke. Dur- 
ing 1973-74 she plans to do an internship in 
child and community psychology at .the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Da- 
vid will continue graduate studies in sociol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. 

Rev. EDWARD W. BERGSTRAESSER, 
t, became pastor of Elmhurst (Ill.) Bethel 
United Church of Christ in March. 

DIANNE (HALEY) and Scott Close have 
moved into their first home, in Braintree, 
Mass. She is organist at the Covenant Con- 
gregational Church of Boston, Mass., and in 
her free time cares for their son, Ethan Scott, 
born last Dec. 19. 

COURTLAND GETTEL will be instruc- 
tor of music (flute and theory) next year at 
Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho. 

DENNIS HALE has been awarded a Dis- 
sertation Year Fellowship from CCNY for his 
Ph.D. in political science. 

BILL HERBST has opened a bicycle re- 
pair ‘and sales shop in Southern Pines, N.C. 
He led a bicycle tour for the American Youth 
Hostels Association during the summer of 
1971 and is advisor to a bicycle club at Sand- 
hills Community College (Southern Pines), 
where he also teaches mathematics. The bi- 
cycle shop is open evenings and weekends, 
and he still finds time to run about 20 miles 
each week, ski, canoe, hike, swim and par- 
ticipate in track and field events. 

CATHERINE CEPLIKAS Mitchell has re- 
ceived an MSW from Atlanta University. 

LYNN DIXON Noble is working half time 
as a staff psychologist at Child Development 
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Services, San Mateo County (Calif.) Mental 
Health Department, and quarter time at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Child Development Center, 
Oakland, Calif. She is living in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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JEAN DOYLE received her Ph.D. in po- 
litical science from Boston Univ. in May. She 
plans to teach. 

KEN JOSLYN has a fellowship in ambu- 
latory medicine from George Washington 
University School of Medicine for 1973-74. 

JANET SOUTHWICK O’Rourke and her 
husband, Tom, moved from Cleveland to In- 
dianapolis (7446 Marla Drive) in May when 
he was promoted to manager of the Under- 
writing Division, Allstate Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis Zone. Their daughter, Laura 
Lynn, will have her first birthday July 19. 
Jan hopes to continue giving private trumpet 
lessons. 

ANNE PARKS will be assistant professor 
of music history at the University of Michi- 
gan-Dearborn. She'll be teaching music ap- 
preciation, music theory and 20th century 
music in America. 

RALPH POCHODA is in Woodstock, N.Y., 
this summer, acting with the National Shake- 
speare Company. Beginning this fall, he will 
be touring the country with the company 
through next June. During the spring, he vis- 
ited DAVID and Susan (Black, 67) STEIN- 
BERG for two months in Boulder Creek, 
Calif. 

PETER J. RAKAY has become a partner 
in the law firm of Knee, Snyder and Parks, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Married: JEAN DOYLE and Jim Sanford, 
May 12. 

ARLENE (WARMBRUNN) and Gary 
Saxonhouse became parents to Noam Hans 
on May 8 at Ann Arbor, Mich. Both Arlene 
and Gary teach at the University of Michi- 


gan. He is an economist and she a political 
scientist. 
GARY and CLAUDIA (MAGES) 


SCHNITKER have moved to Oak Park, IIl. 
He is a resident in otolaryngology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical Center's Eye and 
Ear Hospital, Chicago. On May 5 they be- 
came parents to Karen Joy. 
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Meme Gibson of Willowick, Ohio, and 
CHARLES BAKER of Willoughby, Ohio, 
will be married July 28 at Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, Willoughby. She attended 
Pomona College and is a 1971 graduate of 
the University of Louisville (Ky.) School of 
music. Meme teaches music in the Mentor, 
Ohio, public schools. Charles teaches music 
for the Wickliffe, Ohio, city schools. 

SUSAN DAVIS and Albert H. (Tad) Can- 
tril were married July 1 at Wilton Centre, 
N.H., where her parents reside. She has 
been a news editor in NBC’s Washington, 
D.C., Bureau. Tad is a Dartmouth graduate 
and received his Ph.D. in political science 
from MIT. He is an independent consultant 
in political and social research, working in 
Washington. Address: 1061 Thirty-first St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20007. 
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Rev. CAROL E. HYDE was the featured 
speaker May 1 at a dinner which celebrated 
the First United Presbyterian Church of Cape 
May’s (N.J.) 21st anniversary. She has been 
working for the past two years with a Phila- 
delphia senior citizens group. 

PATIA ROSENBERG Isaku has received 
the Ph.D. in ethnomusicology from Wesleyan. 

PERCY LAVON JULIAN, h, director of 
Julian Research Institute and president of 
Julian Associates Inc., was one of 95 persons 
elected in April to membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in recognition of 
their achievements in research. 

ALISON (McNEIL) and Frederick, °65, 
Kettering are moving to Swarthmore, Pa., in 
the fall. She has accepted a position in the 
Swarthmore College art history department. 
They spent the past two academic years at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 
N.Y., where she taught in the art department 
and Frederick was involved in the dance pro- 
gram. 

CARL McDANIEL has received his Ph.D. 
from Wesleyan and will be at Yale this year 
on a postdoctoral program in biology. He 
will also be a part-time research associate at 
Wesleyan. The McDaniels will continue to 


live in Middletown so that Mary can con- 
tinue teaching. 

GREG STEINKE has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of theory-composition and 
oboe performance at California State Univer- 
sity at Northridge for 1973-74 and will be 
moving to California in August. 


FRITZ MARAFFI, ’66, has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Utica 
(N.Y.) Symphony. He and his wife, 
Jeannette Ferrell, a soprano soloist 
with the Rome (Italy) Festival Orch- 
estra, will be moving to Utica in Aug- 
ust. Fritz, who will also join the 
music faculty at the Mohawk Valley 
Community College, is currently mu- 
sical director of the Rome Festival 
Orchestra, a position he will retain. 
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LINDA MILLER Atkinson has received 
the J.D from Wayne State University School 
of Law. 

BEVERLY BALL Chassler is moving to 
Chicago where her husband, Joe, will be 
teaching philosophy at Northeastern Illinois 
Univ. They would be interested in knowing if 
anyone would like to live with them. The 
Chasslers have two children: Zachariah, 3, 
and Nora, eight months. They also have two 
dogs and three cats. 

JOAN (BURGESS) and Bruce Chesebro 
have moved to an 80-acre ranch in Corvallis, 
Mont. Address: Rt. 1, Box 121, Corvallis, 
Mont. 59828. 

ALAN, t, and VIRGINIA (CROUCH) 
COLE became parents of their third child, 
Amy Catherine Haaheo, on March 29. Alan 
has received his D.Min. from Vanderbilt, and 
in August will become dean of boys at Mid- 
Pacific Institute in Honolulu. 

KAREN KEENE “was sorry to miss the 
ten-year reunion, but was unable to attend 
as I was involved in a wedding that week- 
end. The marriage was my own, to Rev. A. 
Daniel Frankforter III.” Address: 3123 Hol- 
land St., Erie, Pa. 16504. The Rev. Dr. 
Frankforter is professor of medieval history 
and religious studies at Penn State’s Behrend 
Campus. 

JAMES McCOY JONES has a Guggen- 
heim and will be leaving for South America 
in August, where he will spend a year study- 
ing the history and culture of the natives of 
Guyana. His wife (Olive Burrowes, 62) 
and two daughters will accompany him. 
Olive will research native music. She recent- 
ly received the A.M. in music from New 
England Conservatory. 

Rev. ROBERT K. LOESCH has been 
named associate minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Madison, Conn. 

TED ULRICH has been teaching logic in 
Purdue’s philosophy department since receiv- 
ing his Ph.D. in philosophy from Wayne 
State in 1968. He recently co-authored, 
with William Gustason, a textbook, Elemen- 
tary Symbolic Logic, and he has written sev- 
eral journal articles. His wife (Susan 
Howell, 65), is currently analyzing samples 
in Purdue’s Soil Testing Lab. Address: 723 
Allen St., West Lafayette, Ind. 47906. 

WILLIAM N. WALLY has been trans- 
ferred to Houston for about six months. Ad- 
dress: Apt. 336, 2412 Yorktown, Houston, 
Texas 77027. 

BARBARA REISMAN Woshinsky has been 
appointed assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages at Colby College. She is currently 
working on a book focusing on famous wom- 
en of France. 
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CARL BEWIG has become director of ad- 
missions at Oberlin (see TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK ). 

MARY ANGELO TURZILLO and Jack 
Brizzi, both of whom teach at Kent State’s 
Trumbull campus in Warren, Ohio, were 
married in May at St. John’s Church in War- 
ren. He is director of theater and she per- 
formed in three of his Shakespearean produc- 
tions. She is assistant professor of English. 
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LINDA (HORNE) and DICK CLARK 
have moved to Chapel Hill, N.C., where Dick 
is associate professor of radiology at the Univ. 
of N.C. Once settled in their new commun- 
ity, the Clarks plan to become active alumni 
admission representatives. Linda and Dick 
came to Chapel Hill from Norfolk, Va., where 
Dick spent the last two years with the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Address: 602 Emory 
Dr., Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

OWEN CRAMER has received his Ph.D. 
in classics from the Univ. of Texas. He is 
an assistant professor at Colorado College. 

MARGARET (SAHS) and John, ’61, Erik- 
son and their children (Kristin, 7, Erik, 5, 
and Carl, 1) have moved from Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., to Elm Grove, Wis. John is a 
clinical chemist at Trinity Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Cudahy, Wis. Address: 15275 Cascade 
Dr., Elm Grove 53122. 

LOIS (THOMPSON) and James Forbes 
have moved to Greenwood, IIl., where he is 
a buyer for the FMC Corp. Lois hopes to 
teach privately and also part time at a nearby 
university. 

JAMES LELAND was promoted July 1 to 
associate professor of music at Hollins Col- 
lege. 

MARSHALL E. LINDEN received an 
M.A. in history May 20 from Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. ROBERT R. RICH has joined the Bay- 
lor College of Medicine faculty as assistant 
professor of microbiology, immunology and 
medicine. Address: 3703 Underwood, Hous- 
ton, Texas 77025. 

SONJA (LOUDEN) and Wayne Shelton re- 
turned to the States in June after spending 
a one-year sabbatical in West Germany. 
While there, they traveled to Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, France, England and Austria. They 
live in Webster, N.Y. 
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HOLLY (HECHT) and Dave Ebel be- 
came parents Jan. 15 to Christopher. Their 
other sons are Jonathan, 3, and Gregory, 5. 
Dave is a financial analyst for the Dayton- 
Hudson Corp. in Minneapolis. Holly, in ad- 
dition to being mother, wife, cook, chauffeur, 
etc., is busy with the Junior League and the 
Twin Cities Oberlin Alumni Club. 

CAROL CRUMRINE Eich is asst. prof. 
of fine arts at West Virginia State College. 
She is also organist at the Charleston First 
Prebyterian Church and accompanist for the 
Civic Chorus. She and her husband, Wayne, 
were married last July. 

GEORGE GUPTILL Jr., second vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, has been 
elected president of the New Jersey 1752 
Club. He lives in Sparta, N.J., and is assis- 
tant secretary of the Franklin Mutual Insur- 
ance group. 

Maj. CHARLES P. LOWRY is stationed at 
Webb Air Force Base, Tex. He is a T-37 
pilot assigned to a unit of the Air Training 
Command which provides flying, technical, 
and basic military training for Air Force per- 
sonnel]. 
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ROBERT J. AILES, M.D., has returned to 
Ohio from New York City and has opened 
an office for family practice in Sandusky in 
association with Frank W. Ames, M.D. Ad- 
dress: 1215 Cedar Point Chaussee, Sandusky 
44870. 

JUDITH (COOK) and John Bentley are 
living in Bowling Green, Ohio. He is the 
oboe professor at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity and she is playing piccolo in the To- 
ledo Symphony. This summer Judith is 
teaching flute in the university division at 
Interlochen. 

Air Force Maj. (Dr.) JOHN BOOSS has 
been certified by the American Board of 
Neurology. He is a neurologist on the staff 
of the USAF School of Aerospace Medicine, 
Brooks AFB, Tex. He helps operate the air- 
crew referral service which examines flight 
personnel with medical problems requiring 
specialized diagnoses concerning flying sta- 
tus. 

MARY KIRKPATRICK and Harry L. 
Heltsley were married May 12. 

NANCY HANAWALT Roth is head of the 
pre-school department at the Hoff-Barthelson 


PERCY L. MOORE, ’66t, has become 
director of community relations for 
WXYZ-TV in Detroit. He is respon- 
sible for determining the needs of 


various communities in the ABC- 
owned station’s primary service area 
and helping to arrange programs, 
both on-the-air and off, that will re- 
spond to those needs. Since 1969 he 
has been program coordinator of the 
University Center for Adult Educa- 
tion in Detroit. His Oberlin M.R.E., 
granted in 1971 as of 1966, made him 
the Graduate School of Theology's 
last graduate. 


Music School in Tuckahoe, N.Y., this sum- 
mer. Nancy teaches music playschool classes 
for three- and four-year-olds, and pre-instru- 
ment classes for five-year-olds. This is her 
third summer teaching at the school. 

SARAH BELCHETZ Swenson was one of 
two artists whose works were featured in an 
exhibit at the Optik Gallery, Amherst, Mass., 
during April. She has participated in numer- 
ous group exhibitions and had a one-person 
show at Johnson (Vt.) State College in 1972. 

On June 1 PAT (SEGUR) and Hans-Mar- 
tin Thimme, along with their sons, Peter, Da- 
vid and Stephan Richard (born April 16), 
moved to 48 Bielefeld, Kantstrabe 17, West 
Germany. In September they will journey, 
via the U.S., to Jayapura-Abepura, Irian Jaya, 
Indonesia, for a four-year term at the theo- 
logical seminary there. 


1959 


EVA ABBOTT was married Feb. 10 to J. 
Michael Joell, a city planner for Napa, Calif. 
Eva continues to teach the third and fourth 
grades for the Sonoma Valley (Calif.) School 
District. The Joells are living in Napa. 

PETER JAYNES received his Ph.D. in 
American history from Boston Univ. in May. 
He plans to continue teaching on the college 
level. 

ROBERT MOWRY has received his doc- 
torate in modern languages from Middlebury. 
He is assistant professor of Spanish at Sus- 
quehanna Univ. 


1958 


CURTIS COUTTS received the Ph.D. in 
physical education in May from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. He is an associate profes- 
sor of physical education and director of 
men’s intercollegiate athletics at SUNY Bing- 
hamton. Curt and Jane (Gray, 57) have 
three children: David, 15, Barbara, 13, and 
Andrew, 5. David, a high school sophomore, 
is on the varsity soccer and tennis teams. 

DENNY GULICK and family will be re- 
turning to the U.S. shortly, following his one- 
year sabbatical at the University of Paris. He 
will resume his teaching duties at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and the family will be 
living in Adelphi, Md. 

DONALD P. JENKINS, associate profes- 
sor of music, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, directed the school’s choir and or- 
chestra Apri! 20 in a concert which included 
Mozart’s “Requiem Mass in D Minor.” He 
has been at Colorado since 1960. 

MARLENE MAASS Kolbert was installed 
March 27 as president of the Larchmont 
(N.Y.) League of Women Voters. She is the 
group’s former vice president and units chair- 
person, publications chairperson, finance 
chairperson and publicity chairperson. 

JACK RICE, president of Paul Rice, Inc., 
a three-store operation in Canton, Ohio, has 
been named to a three-year term on the Mart 
magazine dealer advisory board. 

DIANE (MIKIE) BELL Sherman and 
daughters Catharine and Anita have moved 
back to Oberlin from Columbia, Mo., and 
have purchased Katharine von Wenck’s home 
at 152 S. Cedar St. Miss von Wenck and 
her sister, “Frankie,” have moved to the Col- 
lege Park Manor apartments, 143 E, College 
St. Mikie is now a reporter for the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram. 


63 


1957 
PETER and Melissa (Moore, ’56) 
BROWN’s Vermont farm burned to the 


ground May 31. “Fortunately no one was in 
the house at the time. Both celli were saved, 
however, everything else was lost including a 
grand piano and a violin.” The Browns also 
lost the addresses of their Oberlin friends; so 
they would like to hear from other Oberlin- 
ians and start a new address book. Pete and 
Melissa are members of the Lyndon State 
College music faculty. He is also conductor 
of the Vermont Youth Orchestra and _ first 
cellist of the Vermont Philharmonic and 
Dartmouth College Orchestra. She serves as 
director of Lyndon’s Athenaeum Players, a 
student touring ensemble, and conductor of 
the Northeast Kingdom Orchestra. Both are 
members of the Northern Lights Ensemble, 
which includes Anne Franciose Dorsam, 60. 
Address: Lyndon State College, Lyndonville, 
Vt. 05851. 

LAWRENCE J. DAVIS is the new general 
manager of the Higbee Co. store at Great 
Lakes Mall, Mentor, Ohio. He joined Hig- 
bee’s 14 years ago, as a buyer in Cleveland, 
and.most recently was customer service sup- 
perintendent for the firm. He and his wife 


(MARLENE HAYNIE) and their sons Steve, 
11, and Robert, 8, live in Garfield Heights, 
Ohio. 


MICHAEL CHARRY, ’52 has joined 
the Kansas City Lyric Theatre as 
musical director of Puccini’s Tosca 
and Offenbach’s La Perichole. In re- 
cent months he has conducted the 
Orchestra of the State of Mexico, the 
Oslo Philharmonic, and five perfor- 
mances of Tosca with the Lake George 
Opera Festival. This season he will 
become music advisor to the Savan- 
nah Symphony. Charry is presently 
principal guest conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic and music di- 
rector of the Canton Symphony. 


64 


Dr. AARON LAZARE is co-author of 
Psychiatric Nursing in the Hospital and the 
Community (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973). He 
and his wife have adopted their fifth child, a 
Vietnamese/American girl. Dr. Lazare’s pro- 
motion to associate professor of psychiatry, 
Harvard Medical School at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, was previously announced. 
He is also director of adult outpatient psy- 
chiatry at Mass. General. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR is working on an 
M.F.A. in film at Columbia University and 
expects to complete his studies next spring. 


1956 


PEGGY GRECO Cooperman and her three 
children live in Hanover, N.H. She teaches 
instrumental music and is the high school 
band director in White River Junction, Vt. 
Her band was chosen to represent Vermont at 
President Nixon’s Inauguration last January. 
She was the only woman band director at 
the Jan. 20 festivities. 

RICHARD ROSEN has been elected first 
chairperson of the physical planning and de- 
sign caueus of the League of New Communi- 
ties. All federally financed new communities 
in the U.S., including Columbia, Md., are 
members. Richard is a vice president of Riv- 
erton, the first new community in the North- 
east, located in Henrietta, N.Y. The com- 
munity is being developed on more than 2,500 
acres and eventually will include homes for 
27,000 persons. 

ANN MITCHELL Seemann has been ap- 
pointed a bibliographer at Schaffer Library, 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

CAROLYN (PADELFORD) and Howard 
Tuttle went on a 15-month sabbatical, be- 
ginning in mid-May. They are spending the 
summer at their Utah cabin, the fall on the 
Maine coast, the winter at Yale and the spring 
in England. Their home is in Albuquerque. 

Beginning in August, DAYTON F. TYNAN 
JR. will be music director at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Dalton, Mass. a suburb 
of Pittsfield. 


1955 


H. LESLIE ADAMS, acting assistant pro- 
fessor of music education and concert choir 
director at the University of Kansas, received 
the Ph.D. in music March 16 from Ohio 
State. His new work, “Three A Cappella 
Choruses,” was premiered April 30. 

MICHAEL SIEGEL has accepted the po- 
sition of chairman of the department of psy- 
chology at the State University College, One- 
onta, N.Y. 

MARGARET ORMSBY Thompson _ has 
been elected to a second three-year term on 
the District 89 Glen Ellyn (IIl.) Elementary 
School Board of Education. She continues 
to serve as vice president of the board and 
chairperson of its instruction committee. 


1954 


WILLIAM T. BUTLER has been named 
an associate dean of the Baylor College of 
Medicine where he is professor of microbiol- 
ogy and medicine. His new duties will be 


primarily in admissions to the College. He 
will also continue as head of the immunology 
research programs in the department of mi- 
crobiology and immunology and the depart- 
ment of medicine. 

LEO DWORSKY was elected a director of 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Trust Co. at its an- 
nual stockholders meeting. 

DAVID ELDER is spending a year as 
Indo-China representative for the American 
Friends Service Committee, traveling 
throughout Southeast Asia to investigate op- 
portunities for AFSC reconstruction efforts in 
war-torn zones. His wife (Betty Rugh, ’55) 
and their two children, Renee and Jenny, are 
staying in Hong Kong while he travels. 

RICHARD GERCKEN, assistant professor 
and humanities librarian at the University of 
Montana, has been elected secretary of the 
Montana Library Association for 1973-74. He 
has been at UM since 1969. 

MARTHA BAIN Holden is teaching ce- 
ramics at Lewis and Clark Community Col- 
lege, Godfrey, Ill. She received the M.F.A. 
from Southern Illinois in June 1972. Martha 
and six other women potters in the Godfrey 
area participated in an exhibit of their work, 
called “Feat of Clay.” 

MARY-RUTH BROWN Sheff was recently 
named chairman of the Great Neck (N.Y.) 
Symphony Society’s fund raising committee 
for 1973. 


BAIN MURRAY, 751, chairman of 
music theory and composition at 
Cleveland State University, has be- 
come the first American to receive the 
Medal of Honorary Distinction from 
the Union of Polish Composers for his 
championship of Polish music in 


America. Presenting the award is 
Richard Tryc (left), Polish Embassy 
secretary for cultural affairs. Murray 
is currently writing a book, “The New 
Music of Poland.” He has been in- 
terested in Polish contemporary mu- 
sic since 1959. 
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1953 


SUZANN YOUNG Davids has been asked 
by the Univ. of Wyoming to establish a harp 
department for the school. Suzann is cur- 
rently teaching harp at the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado and Colorado State Univ. as well 
as private lessons. 

Rev. NAIDA SUTCH, t, became minister 
June 3 of the Brownhelm United Church of 
Christ, Vermilion, Ohio. She had been min- 
ister of Christian education for both the 
Euclid Avenue and Mt. Zion churches, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


1952 


Rev. CURTIS CHAMBERS, t, was nomi- 
nated May 11 to head the United Methodist 
Church’s new general communications staff. 
He has been editorial director of the denom- 
ination’s two general magazines, and in mid- 
summer he was expected to become the first 
executive secretary of the UMC joint com- 
mittee on communications. 

After 11 years on the faculty at Skidmore 
College, the last two as chairman and associ- 
ate professor of theater, RICHARD R. CUY- 
LER has accepted an appointment as associ- 
ate professor of theater at SUNY Binghamton. 
He will teach acting and directing and be 
responsible for directing two plays each sea- 
son. This summer Richard is teaching in a 
Lessac workshop. 

WILLIAM GERHOLD has been named 
chairman of the art department at Marietta 
College. He has been on the faculty there 
since 1966, 

PETER GOWING has been on furlough 
in the States since last December and expects 
to return to Singapore in mid or late August. 
He had been at Eden Theological Seminary, 
Webster Groves, Mo., since early January, 
teaching as a visiting professor both at Eden 
and at nearby Concordia Seminary under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Theological Con- 
sortium. Prior to returning to the States he 
journeyed through South Asia, the Middle 
East and Europe. This summer Peter is en- 
tolled in the summer intensive course in In- 
donesian language, at the University of Wis- 
consin. He will continue his language study 
in Singapore until he takes up his first grad- 
uate school assignment in Indonesia sometime 
in January 1974, 

G. ROBERT and Virginia (Long, ’51) Mc- 
KAY Jr., are on a second tour of duty in Swit- 
zerland. He is marketing director for Du- 
Pont’s film department. They are living in 
Geneva. 


1951 


ee 

JOHN G. CAWELTI was a visiting lec- 
turer at the Denton (Tex.) High School in 
April. John, a member of the Univ. of Chi- 
cago faculty, spoke to the students on “The 
Myth of the West and Its Significance for 
American Civilization.” His lectureship was 
sponsored by the National Humanities Foun- 

ion, 

CHESTER McPHEE was recently pro- 
moted to full professor of physical education 
at Trinity, where he has been on the faculty 
since 1957, 
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SNAKES ’N’ SNAILS AND 
PUPPY-DOGS’ TAILS: 


why shouldn’t men be gentle, 
Caring, loving, Sharing? 


Stanley Crouch, poet, Claremont, Calif. 
Martin Duberman, historian, novelist and playwright, New York, N.Y. 


Joseph Pleck, social researcher, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
and others 


“MAN‘S SELF-AWARENESS” 
How much of our behavior is an expression of our unique selves and how 
much is a response to society’s dictates? 
— Body-awareness and sensuality 
— Self-sufficiency 
— Spirituality 
— Sensitivity lab, touching 
— Health (diseases of the businessman, exercise, athletics) 


“A MAN AND A MAN” 
Is it that men become “buddies’—living out superficial and casual 
relationships rather than trusting and open relationships? 
— Childhood recollections 
— Father-son relationships 
— Competition 
— Homophobia and homosexuality 
— Consciousness—raising 


“A MAN AND A WOMAN” 
Conflicts: the reality of inequality and the promise of mutuality in 
intimate relationships. 
— Sexual behavior stereotypes 
— Mother-son relationships 
— Father-daughter relationships 
— Closeness without sex 
— Equality of career opportunity (as this affects self-expression, child- 
rearing) 
— Sharing birth control, pregnancy, and birth 
— The threat of the “new woman”: competition and women’s liberation 


“MAN AND SOCIETY” 
Society structures the ‘male role’ and men playing out these roles in 
turn strengthen that society. How do we break out of that cycle? 
— Measuring up to the male ideal 
— The combative role: athlete, soldier 
— Business ethics, making it in the world 
— Alternative vocations 
-— Retirement 
Alumni from various vocations have been invited to lead workshops. Any who 
wish to volunteer or have suggestions for additional workshops should contact 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall. 
Also—films, panels, entertainment <a 
SPONSORED BY: The Oberlin College Alumni Association, Creative Writing 
Program, and the Oberlin Men’s Group 


GEORGE TRAUTWEIN, associate con- 
ductor of the Minnesota Orchestra, con- 
ducted two performances last Feb. 22 and 23 
of Mahler's Symphony No. 3, a work he 
never before had conducted, on four days 
notice. He substituted for the Orchestra’s 
guest conductor, James Levine, who had been 
taken ill. The Mahler symphony employs 
a full orchestra, large women’s choir, smaller 
boys’ choir and a contralto soloist. 


1950 


MARJORIE HOLDEN Bjorklund’s § hus- 
band, Richard, has been appointed dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. Last October 
he received the Putnam Award for excellence 
in teaching. Their three oldest children 
(Bonnie, 17, Sigurd, 16, and Wendy, 14) are 
on the first honor roll at Limestone High 
School, Peoria. Their other children are Jill, 
11, and Eric, 7. “I have my hands full run- 
ning the household and caring for our four 
cats and one dog,” writes Marge. Their ad- 
dress: 5212 Mahark Lane, Peoria, Il]. 61607. 

Rev. D. WILSON CAZER, t, became area 
minister for the American Baptist Church for 
Massachusetts. He left the pastorate he had 
held for ten years at the United Baptist 
Church of Syracuse. 

MARGARET SPROUL Downs is presi- 
dent of the Lubbock (Tex.) Community Con- 
cert Association and is “specializing in teen- 
agers — three now and one almost.” Her 
husband, Ted, is continuing his medical prac- 
tice while studying theology. Last February 
he was accepted as a postulant for Holy Or- 
ders by the Commission on Ministry of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Northwest Texas. He 
expects to be ordained in a year or so, and 
will then serve on a part-time basis as a 
“worker” priest, supporting his family through 
his medical practice. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


sary. 


Name Class 
ee ee fate DE a eee 
= fe ‘a Sean anes ee aN en 2) i ae 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


PELTED ELE 
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1949 


BILL and Margaret Mellinger, ’48, DEN- 


ISON have purchased 14 acres of land lo- 
cated about seven miles outside of Corvallis, 
Ore. The land is adjacent to 50 square miles 
of tree farm and they have begun to rebuild 
a house. She continues to teach the first 
three grades in an elementary school. This 
year she had 12 children in her instruction. 
Bill “has been exploring treetops.” An arti- 
cle describing this project was scheduled to 
appear in the June issue of Scientific Ameri- 
can. 

JEAN GORETZKA FELIX is serving on 
the River Forest, IIl., elementary school board. 

JAMES MUNGER, M.D., and family 
have moved to a new residence in Duluth, 
Minn. He still is in solo general practice 
(“I’m overworked but wouldn’t have it any 
other way”). Son Bill, 18, will attend the 
University of Montana this fall for environ- 
mental studies; daughter Kathy, 13, will en- 
ter the eighth grade; son Bob, 12, will enter 
the seventh grade. 

KAY (WERNER) and David Simonson 
moved early this year from Chicago, IIl., to 
a new home in Thenissey, France. Address: 
Gissey-sous-Flavigny, 21970  Thenissey, 
France. 


1948 


RALPH and Margaret (Willits, °47), 
THOMLINSON are in Rabat, Morocco, 
where he is Conseiller de Recherches to the 
Centre de Recherches et d'Etudes Démo- 
graphiques of the Government of Morocco. 
He is also visiting professor of biostatistics, 
School of Public Health, Univ. of North Car- 
olina. Ralph’s work is conducted in French 
and Arabic, which is “a struggle for someone 
who quit at French 4 and Arabic 0 at Ober- 
lin.” In the fall, the Thomlinsons will vaca- 
tion in Europe for three months before Ralph 
assumes his duties as visiting research scholar 
at the Institut National d'Etudes Démo- 
graphiques in Paris and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. In 1974 
the Thomlinsons will return to Pacific Palis- 
ades, Calif., where Ralph will resume his 
job as professor of sociology at Calif. State 
Univ. (L.A.). Ralph was listed “on the very 
last page of the 1972-73 edition of Who's 
Who in America.” 

Dr. JOHN E. ULTMANN of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has returned from a ten-week 
trip to Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia and 
South Africa, during which he delivered 40 
lectures on cancer research and therapy and 
gave seminars on medical education. Also he 
served for a month as the Norman Paul Vis- 
iting Professor at Sydney Hospital, Australia. 
A specialist in cancers of the blood and lym- 
phatic system, he is professor in the UC sec- 
tion of hematology, department of medicine, 
and director of clinical oncology at the Frank- 
lin McLean Memorial Research Institute, UC. 


1947 


RICHARD CANDOR has become a vice 
president of Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit- 
based advertising agency. A creative super- 


visor on special projects for Campbell-Ewald, 
since February he has been executive crea- 
tive director for a four-man strategy team as- 
sembled from C-E and McCann-Erickson and 
assigned to the Vauxhall car and Bedford 
truck account of Interpublic’s Wasey-Quad- 
rant agency in London. 

CORINNE DORF Gunther was recently 
installed as president of the Zonta Club of 
the Morristown, N.J., area. Zonta Interna- 
tional is a service organization of executive 
women in business and professions. Corinne 
is the executive director of the Visiting 
Homemaker Service of Morris County and 
vice president of the county’s HEW Council. 


1946 


EVELYN GOTT has been promoted to 
associate professor of music at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace. 


1944 


PARKER LANSDALE, director of the 
Higher Education Center for Urban Studies 
(HECUS) in Bridgeport, Conn., has received 
the Bridgeport Dental Association’s “Dr. 
Edward Kochan Outstanding  Citizen’s 
Award.” 


1943 


MOLLY MERCER Dise has been elected 
president of the Cleveland Heights High 
School PTSA for 1973-74. 


SHERRILL CLELAND, ’49 has be- 
come the 14th president of Marietta 
College. He was previously professor 
of economics and business at Kala- 
mazoo. He also served Kalamazoo as 
vice president and academic dean 


from 1964-67, relinquishing those 
posts to establish an interdisciplinary 
graduate program in development ad- 
ministration at the American Univer- 
sity in Beirut, Lebanon. 
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HAZEL GETCHELL Enevold has been 
selected as a judge in the Chicago suburban 
district of the statewide Student Achievement 
Recognition Program for 1973. 

JEWEL STRADFORD Lafontant re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate (humane let- 
ters) from Howard University at its May 12 
commencement. Presentation was made by 
Dr. Kenneth Clement, *42, ’68h, who re- 
ceived his M.D. from Howard in 1945 and 
is a trustee of the university. In June, Jewell 
received an honorary LL.D. from Cedar Crest 
College in Allentown, Pa. 

EDNA (WILSON) and Edmund Whitten- 
berger have moved to Murrysville, Pa. He 
is the new manager of technical services at 
the U.S. Steel Research Center, Monroeville, 
Pa. Their eldest daughter, Diane, a linguist 
and pianist and honor student at Indiana Uni- 
versity, died last year. Daughter Jan is ma- 
joring in special education at Illinois State 
University and daughter Laurie is a high 
school junior (she recently toured Germany 
with her school choir). 


1942 


JOHN BALCOMB, regional information 
officer in S.E. Asia for UNICEF, will return 
to the U.S. this summer with his wife, Vic- 
toria, and daughters Sophie and Frances. He 
will be reassigned elsewhere in the fall. John 
and seven others are editors of a new UNI- 
CEF book on child care entitled “The Ne- 
glected Years” ($2). It includes an article he 
has written. 

Rev. E. DUGALD (Duke) CHAFFEE has 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Church 
Board of Greater Syracuse as associate, com- 
munity services. He received his MSW last 
August from Syracuse University. His wife 
(Katharine Wright, ’44) has “retired” from 
Child and Family Services, Syracuse, as a 
family counselor, and is “enjoying full-time 
homemaking, at present.” 

HUNTER DUPREE, Littlefield professor 
of American history at Brown University, ad- 
dressed an ecumenical conference of the 
World Council of Churches May 27 at Pont- 
a-Mousson, France. His topic was “The Re- 
ligious factor in the History of Technological 
Development.” 


1941 


HORACE F. (RED) KENNEDY was re- 
cently appointed senior vice president in 
charge of loan operations at the Guarantee 
Bank in Atlantic City. 

RICHARD VROOMAN, professor at Texas 
A&M University, has been elected to the Col- 
lege of Fellows of the American Institute of 
Architects. His investiture, along with 63 
other newly elected fellows, was May 7 at 
the AIA’s annual convention in San Francisco. 


1940 


ROGER GARRISON was the principal 
speaker at Westbrook College’s commence- 
ment exercises in June. Roger, who is chair- 
man of the language and literature depart- 
ment at Westbrook, was selected by student 
ballot. In his speech, which was entitled 
“Exit Laughing,” he urged the graduating 
seniors to view the world and its problems 
with a sense of humor and in proper per- 
spective. 
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WARREN STELLER 19: 


AN OBERLIN GIFT 


TO BOWLING GREEN 


hen Warren E. Steller, 19, was 

a student at Oberlin he was 

such a great football player 
that there are many who still think 
he would have been an All-American 
if he had enrolled at a larger school. 
When he was hired in 1924 as ath- 
letic director and head coach in foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball at Bowl- 
ing Green State University, it was 
obvious that if he had been an All- 
American he probably could have 
landed a job where he only had to 
coach one sport. 

On the other hand, he went at 
building an athletic program in much 
the same way that he went at football 
at Oberlin. As a baseball coach in 
1925 and from 1928 to 1959 his teams 
won 217 and lost 139. The BGSU 
baseball diamond is named in his 
honor. In 1927 he began the cross 
country program and under his direc- 
tion the health and physical educa- 
tion department expanded, graduat- 
ing its first major in 1934. 

Last spring when Bowling Green 
established an “honorary alumnus 
award” to recognize persons who 


have made great contributions to the 
university, it was almost automatic 
that Warren Steller should be the first 
recipient. The award was presented 
last May 5 and 150 of his friends at- 
tended. In the audience were two 
of the several other Oberlinians who 
are present or former members of the 
BGSU department of health and phy- 
sical education, Samuel (Scotty) 
Cooper, 36, who has been depart- 
ment chairman for the past 24 years, 
and Paul Landis, 23. Alva W. Bach- 
man, 18, a BGSU trustee and former 
mayor of Bowling Green, also at- 
tended. So did former Oberlin teach- 
er and coach Robert J. Keefe and his 
wife (Frances Carr, 39) and Walter 
K. Bailey, 19, a teammate, classmate 
and long-time friend of Steller. Lan- 
dis, Bachman and Steller are mem- 
bers of the BGSU Athletic Hall of 
Fame in recognition of their contri- 
butions to Bowling Green athletics, 

Keefe is assistant dean of the BGSU 
College of Education and professor 
of health and physical education. 
Last fall the Keefes pledged $1,000 
to establish the annual Warren E. 
Steller Scholarship Fund. The first 
$100 award from this fund was pre- 
sented at the testimonial dinner for 
Steller. 

Landis, retired commissioner of the 
Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, recalled how Steller had to use 
his own funds to make deposits for 
renting buses at away games in his 
early days as athletic director. 

Bailey gave examples of Steller’s 
ability as a football player at Ober- 
lin. “No one was ever tackled twice 
by Steller and able to stay in the 
game,” he said. He claimed that 
Steller once put three Miami backs 
out of the game in the first half and 
the officials took Steller behind the 
stands to examine his shoulder pads 
to make sure they weren't made of 
steel or concrete. 
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NOW IN 
STEREO 


L. Dean Nuernberger, directing 


— 
ee "A VISIT TO THE 
_ TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


venreyor 


en 


Recorded at Toledo and at Oberlin 
Autumn 1972 


Postpaid 


Write check payable to Collegium 
Musicum and mail to Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Please 
include return address. 


1939 


RICHARD ARMITAGE will become vice 
president for student affairs at Ohio State 
Sept. 1. He has been ombudsman since 1971 
and formerly was dean of the graduate school. 

MHYRA SCHWAY Minnis is the 1973-74 
president of the Southwestern Sociological 
Association. She is co-author of two recent 
studies: “Sociological Perspectives: Readings 
in Deviant Behavior and Social Problems” 
(with Walter J. Cartwright, Kendall/Hunt 
Book Co.); “Tornado: The Voice of the Peo- 
ple in Disaster and After: A Study in Resi- 
dential Integration” (with A. Perry McWil- 
liams, Texas Tech University Press ). She lives 


in Lubbock, Tex. 


1938 


DOUG POLHEMUS has become registrar 
of the Northfield Mount Hermon School. He 
had been manager of the Northfield Inn since 
1969 and previously was alumni secretary, di- 
rector of development and assistant to the 
president. 


1937 


FRANCES HUTCHISON BRAY, t, and 
her husband William are visiting the U.S. this 
summer. In June they attended the college 
graduation of their son Tom in Portland, Ore., 
and plan to spend the rest of the summer 
Visiting their other son, Jim, their daughter 
and son-in-law, and other relatives. They 
also will spend a month visiting various 
churches in the U.S. before returning to Ja- 
pan. 

After 9 moves in three years, MARY 
(CLEAVER) and Charles May are living in 
Stuart, Fla. Illnesses of several members of 
her family changed their plans to retire in the 
Bahamas, but “wonderful friends made it 
possible for us to discover Stuart as a charm- 
ing retirement locale.” 


1936 


MARY SCHROEDER Chapman has re- 
tired from her school work in the Lakeside, 
Ohio, area and is living in Hinesburg, Vt. 

LEROY P. GRAF has published the third 
volume of The Papers of Andrew Johnson, a 
major project on which he has been working 
with Ralph W. Haskins. The completed col- 
lection of correspondence, speeches, and let- 
ters may run to ten volumes. 

Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, t, received 
the honorary D.D. from the University of 
the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) at its May 27 
commencement. He has been editor of The 
Living Church, national weekly news maga- 
zine for the Episcopal Church, since 1964. 


1935 


CHARLES H. FINNEY has been desig- 
nated the Mabel Barnum Davidson professor 
of fine arts at Houghton College. Mr. Fin- 
ney, who has been at Houghton for 27 years, 
is the first recipient of this recently-estab- 


lished chair. 


ZOE STECH Hungerford lost part of her 
right arm last March in an automobile acci- 
dent. She and her husband, Reynolds, moved 
to a retirement home in January. Address: 
P.O. Box 204, Rotonda West, Fla. 33946. 

BETTY DYE Milliken is chairman of the 
social studies department at Harvey High 
School, Painesville, Ohio. Her mother and 
father (Trafton M. Dye, 06) recently moved 
to Painesville. 

ROGER W. SPERRY, biologist at the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, received the 
$10,000 1973 Passano Award April 19 dur- 
ing the meeting of the Federation of Amer- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology. His 
work has involved two lines of research: cross- 
connecting nerves into alien tissues and chan- 
nels, thereby demonstrating a specificity in 
the way neurons recognize each other; discon- 
necting brain hemispheres first in animals and 
later in patients operated on for intractable 


epilepsy. 


1934 


SHIRLEY GRAHAM McCANNS DuBois 
received an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at its May 26 com- 
mencement. The citation noted that she has 
published 12 books, some of which have 
been translated into 13 languages. The uni- 
versity announced in June that it will pay 
Mrs. Dubois $150,000 over the next ten years 
for the papers and unpublished manuscripts 
of her late husband, W. E. B. Dubois. 


M. DOROTHY JONES SCHNEI- 
DER, ’39, is the first woman to serve 
as dean of Upsala College, East 
Orange, N.J., in the school’s 80-year 


history. She was previously assistant 


dean of Utica College. Her husband, 
Carl, °39, is dean of Kirkland College 
in Clinton, N.Y. He is maintaining 
their residence in Utica, while she is 
living in East Orange. In January, 
Carl will become vice president in 


charge of research and innovation at 
Kirkland. 
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FRANCES (CADE) and E. John ('36) 
Hamlin hope to be in the States between Au- 
gust and January, on leave from their work in 
Chiang Mai, Thailand. They have an apart- 
ment in Princeton, N.J. John is president of 
Thailand Theological Seminary and Frances 
is a missionary and English teacher in Chiang 
Mai. 

DICK KENT has been named head of the 
public service division of the 1973 Greater 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Area United Fund Cam- 
paign. He was also head of this division last 
year. 

ELIZABETH DAVIS Kondorossy lectured 
recently at a National Business Education 
Association conference on teaching typing to 
handicapped children. She also lectured at 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Music School Settle- 
ment on teaching music to handicapped chil- 
dren. She received a grant from the Martha 
Holden Jennings Foundation to publish “Kal- 
amona and the Four Winds,” an opera- 
oratorio written in collaboration with her 
composer husband, Leslie. It has been pub- 
lished by Hermes Publishers, Cleveland. 


1933 


ELEANOR HIATT McDougal is living in 
Mission Viejo, Calif. She has retired from 
the TRW Systems Group (Aerospace). 

HELEN McGLUE Magee was married 
April 5 to Judge Arthur A. Gladstone at 
Washington, D.C. They live at 412 Wolfe 
St., Alexandria, Va., 22314. 

FLORENE WORCESTER, k, principal of 
Prospect School in Oberlin, which she at- 
tended as a child, retired in June. She had 
been principal since 1960 and had been a 
teacher there since 1945. She previously 
taught in the Brookside (Ohio) school dis- 
trict. 


1932 


WALTER BLODGETT has announced 
that he will retire in October 1974 as cura- 
tor of musical arts at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

ELIZABETH MARTIN, k, principal at 
Eastwood elementary school in Oberlin since 
it opened in 1956, retired in June. She pre- 
viously was principal at Pleasant School in 
Oberlin and taught 2nd and 3rd grades there 
for 18 years and for five years in the Brook- 
side (Ohio) school district. Betty will do 
some tutoring and substitute teaching and she 
is part-owner (with her sister Grace Martin 
Harlow, ’23k) of the Carlyle Shop in Oberlin. 

EDWARD A. MOSHER retired in August 
1972 as manager of central personnel services, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. He and Janet 
(Johnson, 37) are living in Wisconsin this 
summer and, as of Nov. 1, will be at home in 
Sun City, Ariz. 


1930 


en 

MARGARET SHEA Gilbert recently re- 
ceived an honorary M.A. ad eundum from 
Lawrence University. The degree is con- 
ferred on members of the Lawrence commun- 
ity at the time of their retirement in apprecia- 
tion of service and dedication to the uni- 
versity. Mrs. Gilbert taught biology at Law- 
rence from 1944 to 1966. She is presently 
professor of anatomy at the College of Op- 
tometry, Pacific Grove Univ. 


JULY/aucusr 1973 


a 


Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 41st distinguished Alumni Award — 
a bronze medal to be presented at the Alumni Luncheon in 1974. 
The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 84% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee’s 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1973. 


Send your nominations to: John H. Purves 


Executive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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1929 


ANN (HOSKIN) and Robert Ehrich are 
living in Boston following his retirement from 
Brooklyn College. They had been living in 
Brooklyn and the move to Boston enabled 
Robert to continue his research at Harvard. 
Ann planned to spend a month in Norway 
and Iceland this summer. 

HELEN GIPSON traveled by automobile 
last year throughout the U.S. Her trip began 
June 21, 1972, at Claremont, Calif., and 
ended early this year. She drove through 27 
states, railroaded through three other states, 
visited frends and relatives in 14 states and 
covered over 15,000 miles with only minor 
automobile repairs. 

GLADYS THOMAS Neal retired in June 
from Talladega (Ala.) College where she was 
associate professor of piano and head of the 
piano division. She and her husband, Cashin, 
have moved to Xenia, Ohio. 


1928 


SARAH (Sally) BOSWORTH Jones has 


finished a two-year term as program vice 
president and president of the College Wom- 
en’s Club, Berkeley branch of the AAUW. 

Dr. WILLIAM M. McCORD has been 
named the Outstanding South Carolina 
Chemist for 1973 by the S.C. section of the 
American Chemical Society. Dr. McCord, 
who is the president of the Medical Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, was cited for the 
growth and development of the university 
during his presidency. Dr. McCord has been 
with the school since 1945, serving as chair- 
man of the chemistry department until 1965, 
when he became president. 


1927 


NELLE GRAHAM Brooks, k, was elected 
president of the board of directors of The 
Visiting Nurse Assn. of Brooklyn in April. 
Mrs. Brooks has been active in the association 
since 1949. She is listed in Who’s Who of 
American Women, Who’s Who in the East, 
and in the Dictionary of International Biog- 
raphy. Her husband’ (Chandler, ’28), pro- 
fessor of physiology at SUNY’s Downstate 
Medical Center, will be a visiting scholar at 
the Univ. of Aberdeen, Scotland, during 
1973-74. 


1926 


The HARRIS E. PHIPPS Chemistry Lec- 


ture Hall at Eastern Illinois University was 
dedicated in formal ceremonies, March 18. 
The hall was constructed as part of an addi- 
tion to EIU’s old Science Building. Harris 
was EIU chemistry department head from 
1934 until his retirement in 1967. About 
25 of his former students attended the cere- 
monies. 


1925 


MERRITT W. JOHNSON has resigned as 
professor emeritus at Northern State College 
(S.D.). He had been on the faculty since 
1934 when he went to Aberdeen to teach pi- 
ano and composition. He continues as organ- 
ist at Bethlehem Lutheran Church, a position 
he has held since 1935, and he plans to teach 
a little at home, where he has a piano and an 
organ, and also to work as a composer. He 
and his wife, the former Mrs. Preston Scott 
(Edna), are doing a lot of traveling. They 
were married last Jan. 1. 


HERBERT G. MAY, emeritus professor of religion, presents a new pulpit 
Bible to Andrew L. Johnson, ’37t, chaplain at Tuskegee Institute, “in appreci- 
ation of the close ties between Tuskegee and Oberlin College over the years.” 
Witnessing the presentation is John Jones, a junior at Tuskegee. Dr. May has 
preached at Tuskegee once a year for seven of the eight years that the Rey. 
Mr. Johnson, a retired Army chaplain, has been at Tuskegee. 


1923 


A Holbrook Heritage Research Center has 
been dedicated at the Coldwater (Mich. ) 
Public Library in honor of PHYLLIS HOL- 
BROOK whose research on the city’s and the 
county’s history is contained in the new area. 
Miss Holbrook sent a floral arrangement and 
a note to the library staff, but stayed away 
from the ceremony “because it would take 
me three days to get my nerves back and I 
would lose that much time at my work.” 

Robert Edgar Ramsay, husband of MAR- 
JORIE WHITLOCK, died Feb. 19 after an 
illness of about a year. He was a former 
president and board chairman of the New 
Haven Gas Co. In 1947 he was named to 
the American Gas Association’s Hall of Fame. 
He and Mrs. Ramsay had been living on Cali- 
fornia’s Monterey Peninsula since 1935. He 
also leaves a daughter, five grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


1922 


FRANCES (PRATT) and the Rev. AL- 
FRED BARTTER are living in Grinnell, 
Iowa, at the Mayflower Home (a retirement 
center sponsored by the Iowa Conference of 
the United Church of Christ) after having re- 
tired from 50 years in the active ministry. 
Last winter was spent at Trail’s End Park, 
Weslaco, Texas (in the Rio Grande Valley), 
from where they took several trips into Mex- 
ico. Their address: 616 Broad St., Grinnell 
50112. 

HELEN ZUCK Lacey, retired Oberlin Col- 
lege house director and former head of the 
Wilder Hall craft room, is gaining a favor- 
able reputation for her enamel landscapes. 
Although she’s been painting in oils and 
acrylics for about 20 years, her interest in 
enamels emerged only about 10 years ago. 
Recently she sent more than 40 of her 
enameled works to San Francisco to be sold 
at prices ranging from $100 to more than 
$250 each. She lives in Oberlin. 


1921 


MARGARET (WILDER) and Leonard 
(22) Menzi have moved to 203 South Huron 
St., Ypsilanti, Michigan, 48197. Their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, ’48, who teaches in the de- 
partment of physical education, health, and 
recreation at Eastern Michigan University, 
has purchased her parents’ house at 909 
Woods Road, Ypsilanti. 

HARLAN (GOLD) METCALF has be- 
come the first person inducted into the New 
York State Lifetime Sports Committee’s new- 
ly-established Hall of Fame. The enshrine- 
ment took place in June during the Sixth 
Lifetime Sports Clinic at SUNY College at 
Cortland. Metcalf, who retired as professor 
and chairman of recreation at Cortland in 
1969, was an archery clinician at the clinic. 


1920 


“My St. Louis family, one of three young 
Porter families,” writes LOTTIE MAY BOSE 
Porter, “has transferred to Colorado. We 
built a home arranged inside as a duplex so 
we all have privacy yet are together under 
one roof. Our mountain views are glorious.” 
They are living in Colorado Springs. 
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1918 


ELSTON L. BELKNAP, M.D., emeritus 
professor of occupational and environmental 
medicine at the Medical College of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, was honored March 24 for 
50 years of service to the medical profession. 
The honor was given by the State Medical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

FRANCES BROWN PRICE has received 
her second Distinguished Service Citation 
from the World Poetry Society in India and 
the National Federation of State Poetry So- 
cieties has invited her to judge one of their 
national contests. 


1913 


LUCILE BROWN Ketcham, class agent, 
has moved to Copeland Oaks, Box 3-306, 800 
South 15th St., Sebring, Ohio 44672. 

JAMES McMILLEN has retired from bus- 
iness and is living at The Creek Club, Lo- 
cust Valley, N.Y. 

PAUL T. WEEKS has moved to a Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., retirement center. He still 
plays golf regularly and maintains an active 
social life. The move made it impossible for 
him to attend 1913’s 60th reunion in May. 


1906 


TRAFTON M. DYE and his wife have 
moved to Homestead II, a nursing home in 
Painesville, Ohio, to be near their daughter, 
Elizabeth (Betty Dye, 35) Milliken. Betty 
is chairman of the social studies department 
at Harvey High School, Painesville. The 
school is directly across the street from Home- 
stead II. 

Because he spent last November and De- 
cember on an “animal watching” tour of Af- 
rica, FRED B. HARRINGTON delayed the 
annual Christmas greetings he and his wife 
usually send to their friends. At Easter he 
mailed out a six-page report on “the animals 
of Africa,’ describing in detail the many he 
saw in a journey that included a side trip to 
Rio de Janeiro and during which he traversed 
Africa lengthwise from Cape Town to As- 
mara, Ethiopia. 

RADOSLAV TSANOFF has retired from 
the Rice University faculty, where he was 
head of the philosophy department from 1914 
until 1956. He then served as Anderson pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Houston from 1959 to 1961. In 1961 he re- 
turned to Rice, where he was trustee distin- 
guished professor of humanities until 1971, 
when he became McManis professor of hu- 
manities. An editorial in the Houston Post 
said a young Rice staff member called Mr. 
Tsanoff “Rice’s philosopher, our Socrates.” 


1905 


RAYMOND RICE was one of seven per- 
sons who received citations for distinguished 
service from the University of Kansas and its 
alumni association at commencement exer- 
cises May 20-21. He was a member of the 
KU law faculty 1913-26 and later served as 
general counsel, secretary and vice president 
of the Kansas Electric Power Co. 
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CHESTER G 


RAHAM,’17: 


OCTOGENERIAN ACTIVIST 


hester A. Graham, ‘17, has been 

a man of causes ever since his 

days in Oberlin when his soci- 
ology professor told him that the 20th 
century was becoming one of revolu- 
tionary change. He knew that the 
professor was forecasting tremendous 
changes in social and economic pat- 
terns, not bombing of buildings and 
breaking people’s heads. He has con- 


.tinually tried to follow the advice — 


to be a revolutionist in the sense that 
you keep up with the revolutionary 
changes. 

He is a Quaker, a pacifist, a spokes- 
man for non-violence, a former teach- 
er, and he has been an Army medic 
(with the Oberlin ambulance unit in 
World War I), minister, deacon, and 
friend of the Reuther brothers and 
socialist Norman Thomas. Now he is 
81 years old and retired, sort of. 

Around Muskegon, Mich., where 
he and his wife live in an attractive 
home overlooking Bear Lake, he is 
known as “the area’s most dedicated 
governmental bird dog.” He is also 


the ad hoc coordinator of Concerned 
Citizens of Michigan. Last spring he 


tried to recruit a busload of 36 con- 
cemed citizens for a four-day trip to 
Washington to sit down with their 
elected officials and discuss issues 
with groups such as the Coalition to 
End Funding the War, Common 
Cause, FCNL, SANE, the National 
Welfare Rights Organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 
the Coalition for New National Pri- 
orities, WILPF, the Leadership Con- 
ference on Human Rights, IMPACT 
and others. This particular effort did 
not succeed, but octogenarian Graham 
was not dismayed. A car pool went 
from Kalamazoo and the publicity of 
planning the trip generated a lot of 
interest. Besides, he has organized 
numerous other trips to Washington 
in recent years. At the time of the 
Moratorium in November 1969 he 
nudged his way through the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to greet 
the Oberlin delegation on the lawn 
near the Washington Monument. 

What keeps Chester Graham going 
at 81 is closely related to what kept 
him going at 30 and at 50. He be- 
lieves that ideas do move the world 
and, in some instances, move indi- 
viduals. He reads Kipling’s “If” 
every New Years Day. He argues 
that Karl Marx made a good analysis 
of economics in his day, but his pro- 
gram was related to the economics of 
scarcity and is therefore irrelevant to- 
day. He says life has taught him 
that economics cannot be totally di- 
vorced from quality of life. 

His dream for America is a great 
unity in diversity — not the “100 per- 
cent Americanism” of the 1920’s but 
with a respect for human beings be- 
cause of their value as human beings. 
He still thinks it’s not too late for 
America to achieve this dream. 

“Americans have in most instances 
accepted reforms when they were so 
needed and proved so sensible that 
they became accepted even in spite 
of vigorous opposition,” he says. “In 
most of these reforms we have been 
moving toward responsibility for a 
good society.” 
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Oberlin Alumni Association 


Winter Term Opportunity 
January 1974 


A significant new link between Oberlin and its alumni is developing in 
the area of off-campus learning. The January Winter Term permits 
students to conduct research off-campus or to serve apprenticeships “in 
the field,” so that they can obtain expertise or facilities not available 

on the campus. If you might be able to provide a research or 
internship opportunity to an Oberlin student for January 1974 please 
send this form to the Executive Director, Oberlin Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


| 


Sponsor 
Name: Class: . eee 
Address: S 
Street City State 


Zip Code 


Title of project: 


Location: Name and address of organization —— ___ 


Sponsor’s relation to organization: 


Number of openings: 


Special requirements of participating students: 


Possible sources of housing: 


Description of project: Attach any printed material which describes the organization and its purposes, ———____ 


Closing date for receipt of project proposals is OCTOBER 1. 
The 1974 Winter Term begins January 7 and ends February 1. 


